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CHAPTER ONE 


Every useful invention, whether it is the power loom, the steam 
engine, electricity or the aeroplane, has been a blessing not unmixed 
■with tribulation to mankind. Every invention helps you to do a 
certain thing very much faster than you did it before; more 
comfortably, more cleanly. Any important new contrivance has 
immediate social repercussions on every aspect of social living. 

The cinema is one of the most important inventions of all, for it 
concerns itself not so much mth our material needs (except as a 
by-product) as with the appeal to our minds, the stirring of our 
emotions, our social instincts and our individual passions. 

The cinema, though its main function is to provide relaxation and 
entertainment, influences minds, millions of them. Those minds in 
turn motivate action according to the ■way the minds have been 
conditioned. So that the world we are striving for, may depend upon 
the kind of outlook on life this most powerful mind-conditioning 
instrument in the -world, the cinema, may disseminate. 

But wait a moment. Surely, you wll say, there are more time- 
honoured methods of influencing minds than the cinema. There is 
the printed word in literature, history, the novel and the poem. 
There is the spoken word from the public platform, the pulpit, the 
dramatic stage and the radio. All these methods have been used, 
and will be used even more extensively in the future. Yet the cinema, 
and soon the televised cinema, must inevitably take the lead. 

Why? 

Because the film acts much faster than the spoken or printed 
word. Whenever the spoken word impinges upon the ear, or the 
printed word upon the eye, it is received in the mind as sounds and 
symbols. These go through a very elaborate sorting out, sifting and 
straightening up process before they convey a picture of the world 
to you. It is rather like the system of telegraphy used during the 
war to prevent messages reaching the enemy; the 'system which 
sends a clear message, “ scrambled ” and then has the communica- 
tion “ unscrambled ” at the recei-ving end. The process may be as 
quick as lightning, but it is complex just the same. 

The cinema has followed the path of every other invention by 
making what you did before a lot easier and quicker. The older 
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forms of communication— alphabet, print and speech— %vill alwars 
be necessary, but the picture of the outer ^rorld which the earlier 
inventions convey to your mind is obviously incomplete and not 
n^rly so lasting as the actual, visual world in motion given in the 
him. It IS therefore understandable why the cinema has for so lon‘» 
been despised by the intelligentsia. The film impinges upon the 
pre-alphabetical faculties of man. But to despise the" film because 
of that, is rather like despising an aeroplane because it does not 
climb a hill like a car. Many leaders of opinion, and even manv of 
our own film makers, have derided the better type of American film 
because it does not evoke quite the same pleasurable responses in 
their minds that books do. 

Wily, in heaven's name, should it? If the power loom ivere 
geared to the same speed and production rate as the hand loom 
there would be no rational purpose in using the power loom, let 
alone troubling to invent it. The film plays upon a different set of 
pleasurable strings in the human consciousness than does the book 
or the stage play. The film by-passes the painfully acquired human 
faculty of reading and writing, and makes a straight line to the 
primal powders of seeing moidng reality, by flashing its appeal 
directly to the primal instincts and emotions. 

It is not too much to say that a civilisation cannot exist unless it 
understands (and acts upon the understanding) ' that the primal 
passions and emotions must not be allowed to run rioL The primal 
emotions must be noted, guided, and kept from breaking loose and 
creating havoc among men. The very foundations of a future world 
civilisation may depend upon ivhelher this emotion-stirring instru- 
ment, the film, is understood and made to work for our good. ^ 

The film in relation to the prerious methods of communication — 
speech, print and static picture — is what the aeroplane is to the 
older forms of earthbound and seaborne transport. Films and 
telei'ision are the obvious and natural cultural counterparts to this 
age of air power and transport- We cannot imagine the one irithout 
the other, any more than ive can ima^ne the Elizabethan age without 
the printing press, ivithout the work of Shakespeme and the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. They are all of one piece inth tliat 

age. , 

The close links betiveen the film and the aeroplane are .^‘7 
extraordinary. The film, like the aeroplane, is new, haimg been 
invented, introduced and ividely developed wiAin me memory or 
many still living. Like the aeroplane, which transcends and 
branches away from the whole evolutionary past of earth-hound 
forms of transport, the film transcends — or rather by-passe; a 
faculty in man which has taken him hundreds of thousands of years 
to develop. That is, the faculty of picking out written and printed 
symbols on paper, and then re-creating a mental picture oi the 
World by means of them— the gift of reading and ivnting. 

With the aeroplane at his disposal, man is no longer fettered to 
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the earth’s surface and to the restrictions of the earth’s topography. 
The film, too, wsely used, oflfers us a new freedom. For the first 
time in history, man may communicate with man across class, caste, 
colour, lan^age and State barriers with no mystifying and much 
differing printed symbols to stand in the way. Just as the aeroplane 
will make for greater intimacy with other nations in the years to 
come, so the film, if properly handled, \rill make for greater under- 
standing beUveen the nations. 

We have to stress that “ if.’ If properly handled. If properly 
used. Everj'thing on earth is either good or bad, according to the 
way it is used and by whom. A- razor is meant for shaving, but in 
the hands of a lunatic it may be a lethal .weapon. The aeroplane 
can unify nations, but in the hands of mentally afflicted homicides, 
like the Nazis and Fascists, it can destroy nations. The film has a 
greater power for creating understanding among peoples than any 
other medium. By the same token it is capable of spreading 
greater confusion than any other medium, if it is allowed to remain 
the plaything of self-seeking, self-interested playboys. 

Here is another analogy. We know that with the coming of the 
aeroplane the whole theory of warfare underwent a profound 
modification. It was discovered that the ’plane did not, indeed, 
replace the earthbound tank, the gunner and the infantryman, but 
that the older Services had to be placed in a new relationship with 
the new air weapon. With air cover and air supremacy assured, all 
the rest is added unto you. As soon as the land and sea forces are 
(necessarily) keyed to the air weapon, then the conditions are ripe 
for a combined and successful operation: not before. The crucial 
point is that air power, achieved by the least earthbound, the fastest 
and least restricted instrument, demands a high degree of selfless- 
ness. responsibility and team spirit among the crew : the greatest 
skill and courage. The right use of the dominant weapon — the 
aeroplane — sets the key, the pace, the method, the outlook and the 
will to victory. 

The film is in an extraordinarily similar position. It, too, demands, 
though it seldom receives it in British fictional product, the highest 
sense of responsibility, the subordination of self for the benefit of 
the many, as well as the most closely integrated collective team 
spirit and the greatest skill and tenacity. 

The Esthetes and the disdainful film critics bring to the film the 
kind of Esthetic standards which properly belong to the static arts, 
painting, sculpture, all forms of printed literature, music and the 
drama. The pleasures derived from the contemplation of a painting 
or a sculptured head, or from the reading of a printed masterpiece 
of literature, cannot possibly be used as a measuring rod to judge a 
film by. That is where the critics and the Esthetes go awry. For, 
in trying to uphold their system of pleasures which belong to an 
earlier cultural epoch, they are attempting to establish an im- 
possible equilibrium between widely separate forms of 
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communication, an equilibrium which the people, exercisin'^ their 
unspoken but eloquent franchise at the box-office kno^^ as° bein<^ 
impossible. ° 

There is pleasure in the exercise of w'alking through a pleasant 
county lane on an autumn day. There is pleasure also in the 
sensation of flight. The first demands personal effort only. The 
second demands personal effort, plus extraneous, i.e., mechanical 
power. Both are enjoyments, but on different planes, are of 
different cliaracter, and can only be experienced each in their oivn 
appropriate time, place and circumstance. The one enjoyment cannot 
be measured in terms of the other, any more than the moving picture 
can be judged by the standards of the static painting or the printed 
book. ' 

In the realm of transport the aeroplane represents the highest 
point in an evolution vs-hich has always sought to link man mth 
man, tribe with tribe, and nation with nation. It started long, long 
ago -with shanks’ pony. Then came the pack horse, the horsed rider, 
the chariot, the stage coach, the steam and electric train, and the 
motor car. The coming of air transport does not mean that the 
other methods of transport are wiped off the slate. It does mean, 
however, that the older forms of transit can no longer receive the 
same emphasis in the general scheme of things. 

The aeroplane is the dominant in transport. The film is the 
dominant in communication. Speech, verbal imagery, printed 
literature, the stage, the static picture and the sculptured form can 
no longer receive the same emphasis’ and stress in the general 
scheme. Everything in the line of evolution before the film arrived, 
must, now that the film is here, be integrated and modified into a 
new general synthesis. The film takes in, and absorbs, all the other 
arts and transforms them into something nmv’. Something quite un- 
expected, something to be resented, derided and even feared by those 
who understand only the earlier arts. It is a commonplace of^ history 
that men have always opposed with intensity the thing which Avas 
new and difficult to comprehend. 

In recent years it has been repeatedly stated in public, that upon 
air transport, and the use w’e make of it, ■will depend the future 
prosperity of the peoples of this island. The same is true of the 
film. Our ideas on the nature of the film medium will have to be 
recast, or we shall never hav'e a British w'orld quality film. Without 
a quality film penetrating to every people in the world, America 
will continue to retain the major bold upon the 'w'orld screens. 
In that event, the world will continue to follow the Amencan 
cultural lead. The only way to tie wdth that lead is to produce 
quality film — not the kind of stuff we are turning out today. If the 
interests of the people of Britain, the Empire and, indeed, the - 

■world, are to be unified and consolidated, a truly British world 
marketable film is a paramount necessity. 


CHAPTER TWO 


America produces eighty-five to ninety per cent, of the world’s total 
film output. It must be obvious, therefore, that at the moment the 
British film is, quantitatively, nowhere as a ivorld force. TTie 
American film is the only national film which is international. 
High-pressure business methods are not the only explanation for 
American dominance in films. No amount of high pressure from 
above could feed the world market if that market — that is, the plain 
man from Wigan or Peru, from Zanzibar or Melbourne, in 
Chungking or Zurich — were not avid for the American product in 
preference to his native own. 

American ways of thoughtj American customs, American history, 
American ideas on music and the dance, on clothes and housing, on 
cars and kitchens; American standards of material comfort and 
hygiene, of physical fitness, cleanliness and beauty; the rough and 
ready moral standards of the American Westerns of crime punished 
and virtue rewarded, have gripped and fascinated the imagination 
of millions the wide world over. 

All this is not a bad thing. If the Americans, through their films, 
offer a vision of a world where men are manly and more handsome, 
and women are more comely than in real life, there is a deep 
psychological reason for people preferring to see life that way. 

The spread of American ideas throughout the world, far from 
being a bad thing, has been an incentive to do as well as the 
Americans in achieving a good, social life. But where do we come 
into this world picture? How can Britain take her place in future 
world counsels if only America’s voice and picture is heard and 
seen on the world’s screen? What’s wrong with us? Why are our 
British films so dull, so parochial, so devitalised, so uninspiring; 
so divorced from all the vital, creative movements that are stirring 
in Britain today that it takes an Act of Parliament to force them 
into our cinemas, while countries who are under no such compulsion 
often refuse British films at the end of a barge pole? Were we 
to possess films as virile in impulse as that which inspired those 
valuable “ few ” at the Battle of Britain, who could say what leader- 
ship this country could exert upon the world? 

A solution to this problem must be found. It is not a question 
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that concerns Ae film industry alone. Our pre-eminence in other 
industrial fields abroad depends a great deal upon vhat other 
nations know about us, the things we use and the lives we lead. 
Trade follows the film, as the Americans have proved. 

A first step to that solution is to try to discover what characterises 
the present world product, the American film. Here we come to a 
rather significant poml. The most important aspect of the American 
film is, that as a national expression it has an Anglo-Saxon cultural 
base. The fact that America is a nation of many nationalities 
obtrudes itself hardly at all in the American film. The dominant 
* language and culture of America is English, and the English 
language carries wnth it the preceding traces of its evolution which 
at certain peaks promulgated the brotherhood of man and “Life, 
Lifaertj^ and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

So overpoweringly strong is this Anglo-Saxon cultural dominance 
in America, so great a hold has the English language had upon the 
mixed influx that constitutes the American nation, that English rrays 
of life and thought permeate the lives and thoughts of the whole 
populace. 

Now the extraordinary thing is that this very realm, is the mother 
of that American culture which, through the film, has encompassed 
the globe. England is the parent stock from which America has 
sprung. England, therefore could — and should^ — lead in films. 
Again let us. ask, what is stopping us? 

A close examination -will reveal at least one of the answers. In the 
realm of the idea, the difference between England and America is 
that America has taken over, retained and developed the original 
expansionist impulse that gave force to Elizabethan England, while 
we have alloived that impulse, temporarily, to lapse. 

As far as the vast masses are concerned, Britain is a cultur^ 
colony of America. Four-fifths of the screening time in British 
.cinemas is devoted to American films. Until recently, the pristine 
forthrightness of Elizabethan culture came back to us in a twentieth 
century guise, in the foremost American productions. This cu ture 
in which a villain was clearly known and shown as a crook, is not 
one with which the 'professional film critics had much sympatny. 
They preferred films to be “ adult.” What they really meant 
senile. They preferred a system of values propounded by e 
“ adult ” and “ beautiful ” and “ full of wit ” French cinema, t^ 
cultural forerunner of Vichy, in which a crook^ is^ either 
under some fancy camouflage like “ schizophrenia, or is amia y 
patted on the back for being “irittjv’ or for living on the immoral 
earnings of women. They preferred a body of advocacy in w 
moral considerations play no parL in which black is not 
the colour of jaundice with pink and^ ^een spots, m 
I'irtuous have a bad time while the vicious get ai'ay I'lt i , JO 
which, in fact, virtue does not pay. 
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If there is one factor more than any other to explain our 
back%vardness in the making of British films for the world market, 
it is to be fouhd in this moral squint among some of our intelli- 
gentsia at the top. Whereas, in Elizabethan times, cultural leaders 
like Sir Philip Sydney, Francis Bacon and Shakespeare advocated 
for their time a moral and positive outlook on life and a belief in 
ourselves, there is, today, by contrast, among too many of us a 
deliberate and widespread scepticism and cynicism, a general sour- 
ness and negativism. There is a disbelief in ourselves and in our 
place in the world, and a hardly veiled contempt for the masses 
among our leaders, which carries with it, naturally, a contempt for 
the film, the cultural food of the people. 

Instead of doing what we did in Elizabeth’s day — absorbing and 
modifying European cultures to our pattern, instead of subduing 
the immoral by the moral, we allow the immoral to dominate the 
moral in our films. We think it so clever to trail, like sleep-walkers, 
into worshipping and elevating Continental European ideas. Many ' 
of our leading film critics exhort us every Sunday through print 
and wireless to admire the French films and to despise the American. 
For years we were solemnly propagandised to revere “ The Golden 
Age of the German Cinema ” of the Weimar Republic, and propa- 
gandised, not by the Germans, but by our own intellectuals. As if 
there could be anything of lasting value in a film industry which, 
starting from “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” in 1919, had nothing 
to propagate but sheer feelingless, amoral, cold-blooded disinte- 
gration, destruction and killing for the sake of killing. 

Our “ Golden Agers ” have yet to learn that whatever is implicit 
in the “ Great ” German films is bound to become explicit in real 
life — in time. They have yet to grasp one of the elementals of 
psychology : “A suggestion in the mind tends to carry itself out in 
practice.” 

Now the question is, how can we build a British film industry 
when our eyes are turned to bankrupt Europe for ftba inspiration? 
Surely, a body of ideas in which the seeds of destruction and social 
disruption is embedded cannot be used for building anything. As 
well try to build a palace on a foundation of dynamite. It may stand 
for a while, as the German and French film industries stood — for a 
while — but there is certainly no possible foundation that -way for a 
world film industry. 

Our chief drawback is moral and intellectual, not commercial. 
We have the sound stages, expensive equipment, technicians, actors, 
actresses, authors and script writers. There is the Quota Act plus 
other forms of State subsidy. There are millions of pounds invested 
in the business. Yet all these avail little, if we ourselves fail to 
take charge in the realm of the idea.. If we allow ourselves, as at 
present, to be swamped by the backwash of Continental worship of 
instability and immorality. If we, with the connivance of our fijni 
critics and cultural leaders allow French, German and Italian 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Consider the numberless alibis that have been trotted out by 
interested parties to excuse the lack of content in British films and 
their failure on the world market. Insufficient subsidies. Too small 
Quota. Shortage of film stock. Lack of studio space. Those dis- 
agreeable Americans who insist on keeping us out of the American 
market. The maiden aunt Hays Office of America. Tlie un- 
understandable British idiom. The alleged slow British tempo. It is 
because, v;* syeud too Hide aud ibe Avaervcaus too mucb. It is 
because we spend too much for a restricted market. It’s the tempera- 
mental artists. It’s the want of theatres abroad. It’s the lack of 
publicity. It’s the lack of selling organisation, and the latest is the 
lack of Quota powers in liberated Europe ! 

Those who put these excuses fonvard forget these are only the 
/smallest particles of the truth. They studiously avoid the hard core 
of the truth, which is: that no real attempt either by the business 
men in this country who put up the money for films, or the 
“ artist-producers ” who make them, is being exerted to turn out 
world marhst qualily. They forget the most elementary commercial 
principle: that if you wish to sell to America, for instance, you 
must offer product of equal, if not better, quality than the best the 
American public are used to. The public have the final word, and 
the American public have no need to do what we in this country 
have to put up with : accept a fifth of our native film entertainment 
by Government compulsion. 

It is of little use our financial leaders in the film industry putting 
the cart before the horse, clucking around like industrious hens, 
appointing public relations officers, starting publicity campaigns, 
and floating new export companies with little to export except the 
morals of “ Fanny By Gaslight,” for which the Hays Office in 
America rightly refuses an exhibition certificate. Our film chiefs 
are greatly influenced by their own paid publicity drivel, which tells 
them that British films are as good as the American. That is exactly 
how Goebbels won his exaggerated U-boat victories. Self-deception, 
in time, hits you like a boomerang — as the Germans discovered. 

The financial heads in the British film industry are encouraged in 
this delusion because they have. a Government guaranteed fifth of 

is 
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the home market for themselves. Good, bad or indifferent, British 
made hlins have got to be shown in this country to the extent of 
one out of five. As long as this state of affairs prevails, why need 
our film makers exeirt themselves? Surely it is easier to take the line 
of least resistance and aim at an immediate profit, rather than build 
on a long-term basis, which is what you would have to do if you 
were really, sincerely aiming at the world market. 

And the artist-producers, the actual makers of the films, where 
do they stand? The Quota Act protects these people, too. It 
encourages them to he insular and so-called “ artistic.” With a 
clearly defined market to themselves, they can afford to indulge in 
all sorts of little luxuries, such as nursing the utmost contempt for 
the American film. By being anti-American in sentiment, they 
cut themselves adrift from some of the best world market films; 
they isolate themselves from the only film model ^vorth studjung. 

Deeply ingrained prejudice against American films is exalted into 
a principle. From such an attitude of mind, there can be no grotrth, 
no progress, no hope for the future of British films. The films being 
made in Britain are not British at all. They are not a true national 
expression. The films being made in Britain are made by people 
whose intellectual allegiances are largely Germanophile, Franco- 
phile, .or Italophile. Since nothing exists in a vacuum, tliey have to 
nurse these allegiances to compensate for a strong overdose of 
America-phobia. The Michael Powell — Emeric Pressburger group 
have shoAvn they love Germans (see their “ 49th Parallel ” leading 
to “ A Matter of Life or Death ”). The Anthony Asquith group 
know little but French, French attitudes of mind and spirit (see 
a long list from “ French Without Tears ” to “ Fanny By 
Gaslight”). The Gainsborough Pictures group show great attach- 
ment to Italy and the Italians (see “ Madonna of the Seven Moons,” 
typical Italian schizophrenic rubbish, rather reminiscent of recent 
Italian history — Fascist one minute and anti-Fascist the next). 

Despite a terrific barrage of publicity that “ British films are 
getting better and better every day,” despite this hypnotic aut<^ 
suggestion that British films are going from strength to strength and 
doing fine (notwithstanding a chronic inability to get a world 
showing), it is clear that British films are letting us down morally, 
socially, and in the eyes of the world. We shall describe some of 
these films in greater detail later to show lion' that peculiarity of 
outlook on the part of our film chiefs and film makers stamps itself 
on our film product. But first it might be well to describe, one of 
the chief encouragements to that derogatory outlook the Cinemato- 
graph Act of 1927, commonly known as the Quota Act. 

The Act was passed with the most laudable intentions . to 
British film makers h ' chance to build an indusfiy, so that »he 
Americans may not have the field to tlieraselves. That sounds fine, 
but obsen-e hoiv it rvofks. 
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Every one of the five thousand cinemas in this country is com- 
under penalty, to show twenty per cent. British film of Ihe total 
shown during the year. It started in 1927 at seven-and-a-half per 
cent., and has been raised from year to year ever since. Every 
day, every week, every month, every year, for the last twenty 
years, huge elaborate forms are required to be filled up and sent 
in to the Board of Trade. Five thousand cinema managers or pro- 
prietors of the five thousand cinemas in this country have to e.xercise 
their minds and mathematical shill on how many thousand feet of 
American film under three thousand five hundred feet in length 
(called shorts) were shown on Sunday. How many feet of American 
film over three thousand five hundred feet in length (called longs, 
or features) were sho^vn the same day. Norr put down how many 
feet of British longs and shorts were shown that same Sunday. How 
many feet of American (“ foreign ” is the designation) film, both 
longs and shorts, were shown each day from Monday to Wednesday. 
How many feet of British film, both longs and shorts, in the same 
period. How often shown each day. Repeat all particulars and titles 
of films shown from Thursday to Saturday, longs and shorts, 
American and British. Enter the official Board of Trade registra- 
tion number of each film, in each category, long, short, American, 
British. 

Multiply the number of feet by the number of times shown in 
each day. Add up the total of each day’s multiple showing in so 
many thousands of feet, for the week, in each separate category. 
No'\v work out the percentage of British film shown to American in 
footage. Then start the whole thin^ all over again the following 
Sunday for fifty-two weeks in the year and send the result in a 
pantechnicon to the Board of Trade, so that they may check up to 
see how often you have broken the law. 

And this has been going on in five thousand cinemas every day 
for tiventy years. For what purpose and with what result? The 
purpose, the original intention of the Act, was quite clear and, 
indeed, commendable, but the results, from a public point of view, 
have been truly appalling. 

In 1926, before the Quota Act was passed, American films had 
almost a free run on the British market, even though the then silent 
films were relatively less expensive to make. The excuse (only 
partially valid) was made that the war of 1914-1918 had given 
America an undue start. We were engaged in total war while 
America, being further away, and coming into the war later, had a 
vast home market •svhere she could develop her film industry, so that 
British film makers were quite unable to compete. That was serious, 
because there was less employment for British film technicians 
and artists, and the British point of view, the British rs-ay of 
life, was in danger of being removed from the screen not only in 
Britain but all over the world. 

Now at that time there were other British industries demanding 
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protection too, against foreign goods coining into the country, hut 
in most 'cases the demand was met by a general tariff on imported 
goods. Thus the import of goods was restricted by an increase in 
cost to the consumer, due to a Government imposed import tax. 
But this kind of general import tax on films was found 
impracticable.* 

The Government, therefore, decided to help the British film- 
makers most generously. Compulsion was enforced upon American 
film distributors (renters) in this country, to make and distribute 
British films up to a certain fixed percentage of their own product 
in a given year. For instance, if an American renter had 100,000 
feet of his own film product registered for distribution in this 
country, he would be obliged by law either to make or acquire 
by purchase a currently made British film of, say, 7,500 feet in 
length. Every cinema in the country had to show a percentage 
of British film in accordance with the - Quota laid do^vn for a 
given year, and render an account of shomngs to the Board of 
Trade in the manner we have just described. The renters, too, are 
under an obligation to render account to the Board of Trade, 
explaining -what percentage of British films w'as acquired by them 
to count as Quota to their own distributed product. 

Today, the compulsory showing of British films is one out of five. 
Four out of five films reach the screien by the ordinaiy, natural 
process of commerce, while the fifth arrives only by Government 
assistance and insistence. Four out of five films arrive by a . mass 
approved, world standard of merit, and the fifth by a Government 
created (but privately owned) monopoly, and if there is one reason 
above all others for the thinness, the meanness, the poverty and the 
lack of social ideas in so many British fictional films, you will find it 
in this Quota monopoly. 

Immediately the Act was passed, companies "were floated to take 
advantage of this indiscriminate Government licence to m^e films 
in this country. Many were the abuses and crooked dealings 
■went on, and millions of pounds were lost by the inves^g public, 
money that found its way into the pockets of a few. Today, the 
British film industry is free from the putright swindling so 
prevalent at the beginning of the Quota Act, but other abus^ remain 
and -why should there not be abuses? The ^^'hole histo^ of 
monopoly sho'^vs that it is inseparable from abuse, and the Quota 

Act is no exception. _ , 

It may be well to review in brief the liistory of ^ate-aided 
monopoly to see if it holds any lesson for us today. The uord 
“ monopoly ” is from the Greek and means “ exclusive sale* It was 
applied to specific grants of favoured trading facilities 
Parliament and the Crown. By ancient common law, the King cou 
grant to an inventor or to an importer of an invention a temporarj 


♦There is an import duty on ne^tive and positive exposed him. but it is too small 
to affect the position materially. 
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monopoly in his invention Tjy letters patent, but grants in restraint 
of trade were illegal. This was also the law laid down in the first 
recorded case on monopolies in 1602 and the decision has never 
been over-ruled.' 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at a time when trade and 
industry had to be encouraged to get going, monopolies were granted 
by the Crown on the strict understanding that some public benefit 
was to be derived as a result. (On this point, we shall show that, 
far from public benefit, the Quota Act has worked to the public 
detriment.) In Elizabeth’s day, the preamble to every instrument 
conveying a monopoly grant always stressed and required a public 
benefit. Yet, despite these strict injunctions and provisions, abuses 
and scandals occurred so often that many were the heated debates 
in Parliament for the abrogation of certain monopolies. In the 
first Parliament of James I, a Committee of Grievances was set up 
and numerous monopoly grants were cancelled; but as fast as these 
disappeared others were granted by the King, until there grew up a 
class of traders who rhade use of their privileges under the Great 
Seal to levy extortion on the public. The most notorious among this 
class was Sir Giles Mompessen, who had to flee the country in 1621 
to avoid trial. In 1623, barely more' than half a century after the 
introduction of the system, the Statute of Monopolies was passed, 
and monopolies have been illegal ever since, except in the milder 
forms of letters patent for inventors and special Acts of Parliament 
to empower public utility companies to function in the running of 
railways, canals, and the supply of gas and electricity. 

In view of this, it might be questioned whether the Quota Act has 
any basis in common law at all. For please consider: whenever 
Parliament passes an Act empowering a company to make and 
distribute, say, electricity, it grants that privilege to a specifically 
named body of responsible, trusted men, who, in exchange for their 
privileges, assume certain definite obligations to the public, and the 
company is at all times directly responsible to Parliament. Again, 
in the case of the inventor, the law says in effect: “You have 
exercised patience, skill and ingenuity in your invention, so, as a 
reward, and for the sake of encouraging inventors generally (which 
is in the public interest), the Government grant a monopoly under 
letters patent to you personally or to your assigns, and for a limited 
period of sixteen years.” After sixteen years the monopoly ceases, 
the patent lapses, and the invention is free to all. Now that seems 
fair and equitable. There is a give-and-take about such an arrange- 
ment which has its roots in ancient precedent, common law and 
common sense. 

Not so in the case of the Quota Act. Under the law, anybody can 
make films. He only needs' to have, or to liire, a certain necessary 
amount of money, British studio facilities and British personnel, 
and he can go ahead, assured of one-fifth of the screening time of 
the country’s cinemas as his guaranteed market, guaranteed by the 
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Government. The privileges under the Quota Act are for anyone 
who can take advantage of them, but no- responsiHlities to Parlia- 
ment or to the public need to be undertaken by the film maker. 
Parliament gives all, but gets nothing. 

And the nation, this nation that has given so much to the world, 
^vhere does it come in under the Quota arrangement? Why, 
of course, we enjoy the exclusive privilege of ha\ang films rammed 
dorvn our throats that can only be sold in a Government protected 
market, films of a quality and cultural standard that hardly any 
other country is prepared to touch. (Yes, we know all about the 
Technicolor “ Henry V ” and “ Caesar and Cleopatra.” We shall 
have something pertinent to say about these films in due course.) 

There is an even more serious aspect to this question than, most 
people realise. The trading privileges that Crown and Parliament 
have distributed in the last four hundred years were concerned vdth 
tangible goods, tangible merchandise, tangible transport facilities, 
or lighting and power. Tlie inventor’s prmlege is limited to a fixed 
term of years. But under the Quota Act you are dealing with 
intangible things of the highest importance — ideas. Fictional films 
are not merely so many feet of exposed film stock. Films teach 
even when they are only meant to entertain. They carry certain 
attitudes of mind, a certain outlook, a definite approach to .life. 

Therefore the Quota Act is not merely an open licence to trade 
in a Government guaranteed one-fifth of the' British home market; 
it assures that any kind of message, any kind of mental anarch)', 
may be propagated and disseminated freely within that market. 

This licence is not terminable, as is the case rrith inventors. Our 
film makers and financiers regard the Quota Act as fixed and eternal. 
Indeed, some of them would Ijke to see the Act extended. They 
would like to see British compulsory quota increased from one-fifth 
to one-half, if possible. They would like to see a heavy import duty 
on American films, in addition. In further addition they would like 
to be exempted from Income Tax and Excess Profits Tax, while the 
Americans trading here should be taxed to the hilt. 

Yes, that’s how it works. That»is the natural and ineHtable path 
which every monopoly abuse has followed since Elizabeth. 
Monopoly and grab are practically synonymous. From little to more 
to much more. Appetite increases with what it feeds on. and 
appetite in monopoly is limitless until it is checked by public action. 

And even if the demands of British film makers were acceded to, 
what guarantee have the public that British films would ever reach 
the high entertainment standards it has a right to expect? Our film 
makers have had t^rent)' years of protection and how much nearer 
to world standard product have they arrived? In twenty 
they might, had they thought of tlie nation a little more, and of 
themselves a little less, have built a genuine large-scale industry, 
turning out films worthy to be seen at home, and sold to the world 
on a par with the American product, for the good of the industiy 
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and our national good' name, stuff that the world public would 
clamour to see. 

Instead, what? There is a tremendous outcry in the cinema ivorld 
against the tendency to trustification in British film making, film 
distribution and cinema ownership. It is based on the well-founded 
fear that all three branches of the industry may come under a 
single control under the ehairmanship of Mr. J. Arthur Rank, the 
milling millionaire, who already controls the six hundred theatres 
in the Odeon and Gaumont-British circuits, about half the film 
making studio space in the country, the distributing firms of General 
-Film Distributors and Eagle-Lion, the Universal News reel, and the 
control in Britain of the Universal films of America. Thus, what is 
called “ vertical integration ” in the industry, already exists. 

But all those who are complaining and agitating and sitting on 
committees and sending out reports on this burning question seem 
to be curiously oblivious of certain other important aspects of the 
problem to which we have drawn attention, and of which the public 
interest in quality product is the most important of all. They con- 
cern themselves with the financial, physical and organisational 
set-up, and rightly so, but the followng points do not appear to 
have been taken much notice of, namely, that : 

(a) The trustification monopoly tendency in the film industry is 
already implicit in the indiscriminate, indeterminate Govern- 
ment grant of film-making monopoly under the Quota Act. 

(b) 'While cinemas and studios can be acquired, but only for 
millions of pounds in hard cash, the greatest asset of all, the 
privileges under the Quota Act, are acquired and enjoyed by 
film makers without payment of a penny. 

(c) Any form of Government granted monopoly inevitably leads 
to another and larger monopoly. The thing just snowballs on. 

((/) The Quota Act, as the central pivot, not only encourages the 
tendency towards large-scale trustification, but it helps to 
form a number of satellite, petty monopolies that gra%dtate 
towards and revolve round the great central trust, very much 
like the planets round the sun. 

We have shown that, historically, monopoly, whether granted by 
Parliament or Crown to private persons, or monopolies by private 
individuals, tend inevitably towards abuse. (The Post Office and 
public utility companies are not monopolies in this derogatory 
sense, because these are closely and directly responsible to 
Parliament and people.) Wherever a free Parliamentaiy- trading 
grant, like the Quota Act, is left to, work itself out unchecked, the 
people who benefit by this grant will, and do, try to make all the 
money they can with very little regard for the public weal. The 
big monopolist, however, cannot run his business alone. He has to 
seek out lesser satellite monopolists. The general frame of mind of 
selfishness and unintelligent self interest reaches out to a large 
periphery of all kinds of large and small business men who are 
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either closely or remotely connected with the big central trust. 

Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em; 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 

It is this general widespread frame of mind, spreading as far out 
as our •film critics and cultural leaders, which is one of the great 
problems^ of this country. The effect of day-to-day film criticism 
production, and film production upon film 
criticism, is reciprocal and continuous. If a film critic chooses to 
say just what he likes, to please himself and in a spirit of petty 
anarchy, tlien the petty and the large monopolist does not feel out 
of place in doing what he likes with his own, or what he thinks is 
lus own. Nobody feels uncomfortable when everybody does Avhat 
he likes, irrespective o( .the public interest: when the -whole 
atmosphere is conducive to that form of beha-iiour. 

Just how little this problem has been taken notice of can be seen 
from a summary of the report on the film monopoly problem sub- 
mitted to the President of the Board of Trade, which was published 
in The Times, in August, 1944. This is how it reads on the relevant 
points : 

A CURB ON FILM MONOPOLY 
Council’s Proposals 
Control of Combine’s Expansion 

Proposals designed to check the development of monopoly 
in the film industrj' are contained in a report submitted to the 
President of the Board of Trade by the Cinematograph Films 
Council. The report is the work of an independent committee 
consisting of Mr. Albert Palache (chairman), Sir Walter 
Citrine and Professor Arnold Plant. Its broad conclusions 
have been unanimously accepted by the Council, though “with- 
out necessarily endorsing each and every detailed recom- 
mendation on wliich certain members of the Council desire to 
reserve judgment.” 

The members of the committee find that there has been in 
recent years a definite tendency towards monopoly in the 
^ industry. It has manifested itself in (a) the rapid gro^s'th of 
the vertically integrated "combines and of the control which 
they are able to exercise at various stages, and (b) the 
introduction and extension of undesirable practices in restraint 
of trade, partly by distributors, partly by producers, partly 
by exhibitors. They declare that the continuance of inde- 
pendent production is of the first importance and should be 
the over-riding consideration in formulating measures to 

counteract these influences. . . . 

. . . There should be established under _ Government 
sponsorship a film finance corporation for financing qualified 
producers on reasonable terms. It is also suggested that 
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members of the board of this corporation might be appointed 
as a tribunal to arbitrate on specified issues ■w'ithin the 
industry. The film finance corporation should be empowered 
to establish a renting organisation, eventually extending its 
activities into the field of oversea marketing as -well as of home 
distribution. Legislation should prohibit conditional bookings 
and inake every picture available to exhibitors free from all 
ties or obligations to take any other pictures from the same 
distributor or producer. Distributors should be compelled by 
law to treat wth co-operative booking organisations of inde- 
pendent exhibitors on the same terms as they would accord 
to a similar circuit of o^vned cinemas. 

Legislation should also be introduced to permit further 
substantial increases in the renters' and exhibitors' quota of 
British films as soon as production facilities permit. 

The Board of Trade should endeavour to secure for inde- 
pendent exhibitors, by agreement ivith the integrated producers 
and distributors, a reasonable share of the feature pictures 
which they handle. A similar attempt should be made to 
secure a reasonable proportion of screen time in the circuits, 
for independent producers. 

The booking of a feature film to a circuit for the London 
release area should be divorced by law from all obligations 
to book the picture to the same circuit in other regions of the 
country. The circuits- should be invited to experiment volun- 
tarily with separate bookings for each of the exhibition 
regions. To prevent the building up of additional circuits, the 
Board of Trade should introduce legislation instituting a strict 
control over changes in ownership of cinemas. To further the 
export of films, a strong British distributing organisation 
should be set up in the United States, and ultimately in the 
Dominions and oversea markets, offering its facilities to 
British producers on equal terms. 

Note the recommendations, especially those -we have italicised. 
Note that the producer, distributor and the exhibitor is consulted — 
never the consumer. Ts^ote that an extension of Quota is recom- 
mended without a demand that an attempt should be made by the 
beneficiaries of Quota to raise the level of quality to somewhere 
near American (or, rather, world quality) standards. Note the 
recommendation to establish a distributing organisation abroad 
wdthout reference to the quality of the films to be put in the counter- 
balance against the American. 

Typical of the widespread oblivion of the existence of the 
customer was the B.B.C. broadcast given on January 26th, 1945. 
It was a discussion on the future of films, and the participants were 
Michael Powell, producer, Dilys Powell, film critic, and Mr. Speak- 
man, an independent exhibitor — but the customer was nowhere to 
be found. Those who dish it out had the field all to themselves. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


The Monopoly mind, the Monopoly outlook or philosophy of life 
ivhich is encouraged and fed by a fenced in, exclusive market, is 
the same in a film financier, film producer, film director, or film 
critic. There is one point upon which all these people working in 
their several spheres in Britain agree, whatever minor differences 
they may have among themselves. There is common agreement 
in their mental attitudes towards the public. The wide, general 
public simply do not exist in their minds except as vague, dim 
shadows. To the British film financier, at one end, the public is a 
kind of distant, general source of revenue. At the extreme other 
end, among a certain group of film critics, the customers are a kind 
of incohoate rabble, to be treated with disdain, and greeted from 
aloft with a sneer. 

These attitudes of mind are general in those countries in which 
•film making is a protected industry. That means almost every 
country in the world except America. That includes Britain. On the 
other hand, the dominant attitude in America among all classes has 
been respect for the film, and for the film’s customers — the public. 

Wherever this is protection, there is Monopoly. Wherever there 
is Monopoly, there is a strong tendency to disregard the public 
interest; there is no incentive to engage in market research. Wherever 
there is disregard for the public interest there is a corresponding 
elevation of the “ I am it. I know what’s good for you!” merchants. 
This point can be illustrated even from that very broadcast we re- 
ferred to in the previous chapter. Mr. Speakman', the practical man 
of affairs, who has to cater for real men and women in the 
real world, and not for a small crowd of sleep-walkers, tells 
Dilys Powell, film critic of the Sunday Times, quite frankly 
that he does not see what useful purpose film critics serve. The pur- 
pose, however, is clear enough, though it is, at present, not 
particularly useful. The purpose is, as Dilys herself cleverly ex- 
plained, though not in these very words, to persuade the public to 
conform to Dilys, and not Dilys to the public. That general and 
widespread monopoly mind which persuades itself that it can do 
what it likes with its own, conditions Dilys Powell to take 
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advantage of the strongly ^entrenched and unassailable ramparts of 
her owm particular column in the Sunday Times to pronounce on the 
people’s film ivith pen and prejudice. The style, outlook and 
content of her criticisms belong rightfully to the appraisal of every 
form of cuultural expression except film. 

That is why, as Mr. Speakman points out, what Miss Powell and 
fellow critics in the Press say, or do not say, -does not affect the 
public response at all, certainly not in the immediate sense in which 
Mr. Speakman understands it. But in the long term sense the 
ciunulative result of years of arbitrary opinionating has had a 
catastrophic effect upon British film production, and has prevented 
British films from gaining entry into the •n^orld market. Take a look 
at any British film you like, at random, highbrow or lowbroAV, in 
the cheap “quickie” class, or in the half-a-million or million pound 
class, monochrome or Technicolor, long or short, or from any 
British studio you like to mention, and you will find an absolute, 
pathetic, almost pathological leaning upon words, words, words; 
upon the verbal imagery of Shakespeare in “ Henry V,” upon 
Sha\aan fireworks in “ Csesar and Cleopatra,” upon interminable 
talk in the Noel Coward masterpieces, and even more concentrated 
talk in such cheap pieces as “ Kiss the, Bride Good-bye.” British 
films, wth the encouragement of British critical opinion; have" 
become little more than photographed printed pages, talking tracts 
(see especially the J. B. Priestley film output). They are not films, 
not moving pictorialisations of life, shomng life better than it is. 
British films are not world films, because they show life as it ought 
not to be. 

As a consequence, Mr. Speakman himself has rather less to worry 
about than the rest of us, for he still has four-fifths of his available 
screening time in which to sell American films to his public, and 
American films are the main source of his revenue — ^A\'hich is lucky 
for Mr. Speakman and his fellow exhibitors, but not so good for 
British prestige abroad. And if American films have lately sho^s'n a 
tendency to deteriorate morally, that does not excuse our own 
product. 

This, therefore, is the position. America remains the only cou^p” 
where the genuine article has been made, despite recent lapses. The 
film made in Britain is not a film at all. The film of Fran^ 
Germany and Russia which the elevated critics have been in the 
habit of praising, is not a film. An aeroplane is not an aeroplaim if 
through some defect it has no “ lift,” if it remains pounded. A film 
is not a film unless it communicates irith that “ lift ” which 
belongs to its own non-verbal, non-alphabetical nature, the hit 
that enables it to fly across all boundaries of class, caste, language 
and national frontiers. A film is not a film if (as in the protected 
film-producing countries) it is a communication imposed arbitrarily 
from above : by the few upon the many. It is not a fijm if it on y 
communicates from a few to a few. It is not a film if, instead o 
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transcending all frontiers, it remains grounded and restricted mthin 
own national borders; or, if at best, it makes an appeal only to 
the intellectuals of other countries. Such a film is false to its own 
essential nature. The film that denies the fundamental truth that 
all men are one in their primary emotional needs all over the world, 
is not a film, any more than a donkey can be put in the same class 
as a thoroughbred racehorse because both are quadrupeds. 

A film is only true to its natural function, 'when, in free and open 
ivorld-wide competition, it, makes the greatest appeal to the greatest 
number of millions of people who exercise their own unimposed, 
undictated freedom of choice at the democratic polling booth of 
the box office. The whole history of the fifty years of American film 
development shows clearly and vividly that at no single stage, from 
the earliest peep-show Mutoscopes, to the one-reelers and scenics, 
to the beginnings of the star system and the multiple-reelers, and 
from the silent film to the talkie, were the so-called “ Moguls ” ever 
able to impose their will upon tbe American people. At every 
possible stage it was the will of the people expressed through the 
pay-box which dominated the actions of the “ Moguls.” 

Well, now, if the American film is the culminating result of half a 
century of democratic pressure from below, from the patrons upon 
the film makers, and if America fought against Nazidom and for a 
better world, in which country, then, would you expect to find the' 
most exact, the most extreme antithesis to the American film? In 
which country would you expect to find the exact opposite move- 
ment in film development — the film makers imposing their will upon 
the public, instead of the public influencing the film makers? Which 
was the country that, following the exact opposite line of America, 
adopted as its film philosophy the sadistic view of the world, that 
only evil men can flourish in this alleged eNul world and that good 
men go down? Which was the country' that has consistently shown 
in its film output that virtue does not pay? Which was the country 
that eventually adopted this philosophy in practice and then dragged 
the whole world down in ruin and destruction? It is not very 
difficult to guess. 

Yes, it is precisely Germany to whom we are instructed by our 
brilliant film opinionaters to look to for film inspiration : Germany 
and France, mainly Germany. For over twenty-five years this cult of 
German and French film worship has been the mainstay and prop 
of pseudo-intellectual propaganda. For over twenty-five years our 
leading film critics have adjured, exhorted and pleaded with us to 
look to Germany and to turn our backs on America. For twenty 
years out of those twenty-five our leading film makers, with the 
protection of a Government reserved and preserved home market, 
have been largely under the influence of that propaganda and 
advice. Are we an)nvhere nearer world market status than we were 
twenty years ago? The ans-iver is that we are further away from it 
than we have ever been before, despite mass increase of production. 
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Quantity has gfo^vn, but quality— especially moral qualitv-— ha^ 
diminished. 

To illustrate how fixed and rigid was this sleep-walkin'*^ cult of 
Continental film worship which has brought British films°to their 
present pass, we cannot do better than to quote from an article by 
film critic C. A. Lejeune, in The Observer of October the 6th. 1940. 

Remember October, 1940? Remember the Germans, in their 
arrogance and bestiality, drowning Europe in a sea of blood and 
chaos? Remember the indiscriminate bombing of Warsaw and 
Rotterdam? Remember the humiliation of France, brought to her 
knees and held down with the assistance of French Quisling traitors? 
Remember Dunkirk? Remember the Battle of Britain? Remember 
how this nation stood poised in hourly expectation of invasion by 
the Germans? 

Who, then, but a critic, obliidous of nearly everything that uas 
going on in the outer world, and reacting only to subconscious reflex 
stimuli, could have written that Observer article in October, 1940? 
Just listen to it. Peeping into the future and endeavouring to fore- 
cast what sort of films we will be making or ought to be making 
when the ivar ends, she says: 

“ It is not too far-fetched to assert that the last war was 
responsible for the great French cinema that the present war 
destroyed . . . All is'e can say with any. certaint)- is that the 
best films have always come from pinched nations shut down 
on their own resources.” 

It is difficult to know what “ best ” means in this context. Best for 
whom, or for what? But to proceed : 

“ All that we can do is to adduce a certain parallel from 
the last war. The nations that suffered most by the war, 
Germany and France, began, within a couple of years, to 
build up the finest cinema they had ever known. Out of 
material poverty came richness of ideas. Out of devastation 
came Renaissance. The early and middle 1920’s saw the 
Golden Age of the German cinema. Cut off from the outside 
world, with little money to spend, the Germans fell back on 
their rich store of invention and legend. Artists of every sort 
Avorked together in the interests of entertainment, film men, 
men of the theatre, writers, painters, musicians, even sculptors 
and architects: Imagination was strong and vivid in Germany 
in those days. 

“ There was a story everj-where, in history, in dreams, in 
the beloved waltz tunes of their fathers, in youth, in legend, 
even in the border land of magic. Those were the days of 
‘Caligari,’ ‘Waxivorks,’ ‘The Nibelungs,’ ‘The Last Laugh, 

‘ Destiny.’ ‘ The Waltz Dream,’ and dozens more, each film a 
full and e.xciting adventure. No one who saw those pictures 
has ever forgdtten them. In France the new order came more 
slowly, and sprang mostly from amateurs and expen- 
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mentalists, the young men like Delluc, Gance and Clair, who 
were independent from — but sharply influenced by — ^American 
technique at its best. Their business was to cut loose the 
French cinema from its Comedie Frangaise tradition, to show 
the part that the camera could play in the creation of a mood 
or the pointing of a laugh.” 

That was printed and published in a leading Conservative Sunday 
newspaper in October, 1940. When Britain stood alone as a beacon- 
light of hope to the world; when the people of Britain relied and 
believed in themselves alone, come what may; when the “few” 
had proved their mettle and their quality; at this very time Lejeune 
tells us not to rely upon ourselves, but upon the Germans and the 
French, for our future in films. Churchill’s call to “ fight on the 
beaches — we shall never surrender ” — finds not the slightest echo in 
Lejeune’s consciousness. On the contrary, her conscious, or uncon- 
scious mind adopts the current propaganda phrase of the Nazis: 
“ the new order.” Instead of advising us to turn our gaze to the 
future in the use of the film medium which is continually and freshly 
evolving from hour to hour, Lejeune tells us to look to the miserable 
past of the chaotic 1920’s. Instead of “ No surrender,” Lejeune says, 
in effect : “ Surrender your minds and your souls to the Germans 
and the French.” 

Hark to a couple of sample phrases : “ Out of devastation came 
Renaissance,” the logical moral of which is that the more we have 
of devastation, the merrier we shall be. Again : “ Imagination was 
strong and vivid in Germany in those days.” Yes, very strong and 
very vivid. Those were the days of secret and indiscriminate murder 
of public figures like Liebknecht, Rosa Luxembourg, Rathenau and 
Erzberger, of Junker intrigues, of the Nazi beer hall putsch, and 
df the rise of Hitler to power. The first on the list of Lejeune’s 
praiseworthy German films is “ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” Made 
in 1919, it was a film of cruelty, murder and madness, a veritable 
monument to the Marquis De Sade and a veritable pointer to the 
next twenty years of German life and German films, which, how- 
ever they may have differed from one another, were consistent to the 
point of monotony in their cruelty, murder and madness. The group 
■who made “ Caligari,” consisting of Robert Wiene, Carl Mayer, 
Conrad Veidt, Emil Jannings and .Werner Krauss, among others, 
called themselves “ Der Sturm ’V-The Storm. Is it just a fortuitous 
accident, a mere coincidence, that the world has since been plagued 
with the Nazi Sturm-Abteilung (S.A.), formations linked to the 
Gestapo? Was the Volksturra an accident? . ,cm 

The third on Lejeune’s list of commendable German films is 
Nibelungs,” a picturisation of the ancient, barbaric, Teutonic Nibe- 
lung Saga which helped to stir up and re-vivify among the Germans 
the memory traces of their own barbaric, pagan past, the Teutonic 
past which has been little affected by the comparatively re^nt 
imprint of Christianity. The same Fritz Lang who directed Ine 
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Nibclungs ins<3e e series of films in ivliicli tlie centrEl cliErscter is 
Dr. Mabuse. (The Gennans are fond of Doktors: Dr. Caligari, 
Dr. Mabuse, Dr. Goebells, etc.) This Doktor Mabuse is a murderer, 
. madman and schizophrenic, and in the last of the series, made in 
1933, “ The Last Testament of Dr. Mabuse,” before Fritz Lang fled 
to Hollywood, the Doktor finishes up with a crazy burning and 
smashing and -wild destruction. In “ M,” also directed by Fritz Lang 
just before Hitler came in as Chancellor, Peter Lorre plays the part 
of the child murderer of Duesseldorf, a gravely pathological 
character. At the end, the rag, tag and bobtail, the pimps, fences, 
thieves, beggars and cut-throats of the city, take over the functions 
of the municipality and do what the incapable police are unable to 
do — they capture and try the child murderelr in a special tliieves’ 
court of their own, held in a derelict factory. 

Is this a coincidence? Is it an accident tliat this film is almost 
an exact pre-photograph of the Nazi regime which was about to 
take over from an alleged incompetent Government? No, indeed. 
Instead of running aivay, Fritz Lang should have stayed in Germany 
to receive the Iron Cross with swords and carrot leaves at the hands 
of Hitler, whom Fritz Lang had so faithfully, though unwittingly 
and unintentionally, served. 

Is it a coincidence or an accident that Fritz Lang, refugee from 
Nazidom, continues the good work of propagating murder, cruelty- 
and madness from Hollywood? Is it strange that the German obses- 
sion •with lust, cruelty, murder and madness traces out consistently 
throughout the years, whether under Frederick, Bismark, Wilhelm 
^ or Hitler, whether in a refugee or Nazi? Here are some of the titles 
of Fritz Lang’s Holl)avood productions: “Fury,” “Hangmen Also 
Die,” “ Man-Hunt,” “ The Woman in the Window.” In every one 
the lust for killing is given visual expression. - 

These are the murder-loving offspring of Lejeune’s “Golden Age 
of the German Cinema.” Verily, this generation has had a price to 
pay for the pleasures indulged in by its predecessors in the 1920 s. 
In one respect, Lejeune is right: “No one who saw those pictures 
has ever forgotten them.” 'And the many suffering millions who 
never saw those pictures at all will have cause to remember the effect 
of them for generations to come. 

Lejeune and the critics who follow Lejeune, our film makers, our 
cultural leaders, our Church and political leaders, should, if they 
wish to preserve humanity, have Darwin’s words engraved upon 

their souls : . . . i • j 

“ Wliatever makes any bad action familiar to the mind 
renders its performance by so much the easier.” 
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the screen, by her novels, and now, in the theatre. It would 
be a pity if the ^and-daughter of a fine and sensitive artist, 
and the daughter of a brilliant, sympathetic actor, became a 
cheer-leader for all that is unsympathetic and insensitive in 
the world after the war, “Frenchman’s Creek” is techni- 
coloured nonsense about a dazzling pure beauty who married a 
bore ...” 

. Now we hold no particular brief for Daphne Du Maurier, and it 
would be beside the point to argue with Miss Horrabin as to Avhether 
Miss Du Maurier is, or is not, a torch-bearer for the Brave Ne^v 
World. The point to notice is that the very thought of being a 
popular writer for- the masses, a “ cheer-leader ” in Miss Horrabfn’s 
phrase, is enough to give her the creeps. On every other page of 
the Tribune the bias is, or is supposed to be, for the masses, for the 
Brave New World, and against the privileged few. But when it 
comes to films the mood is against the masses, against the Brave 
New World and for the privileged few— in this case the ,‘ artist ” 
class. The Fuehrer-like “ artist ” is elevated. The mass of the people 
despised. Clearly there is not a pin to .chose between Horrabin of 
the Left and Lejeune of the Right. ' 

What merit is there in the contention of most film critics that 
“ art ” and Avhat you do in real life have no connection? Do the 
films of Germany and the Bela Lugosi films of America bear any 
resemblance? What is the difference? The difference is that while 
the horror films of America were, until recently, only a tiny propor- 
tion of the total American film output, the horror films of the 
German “ Golden Age ” formed the bulk, the majority output of 
the German film industry for German home consumption. Even 
German “ comedies ” or waltz tune films were tinged rvith the same 
negative outlook. The dominant mood in all German films, whether 
made during Weimar or under the Nazis,’ was either of cynicism or 
of a desperate disbelief in the goodness or happiness of men. The 
“ Golden Agers ” are quite incapable of grasping that when you are 
living in a comparatively healthy .social . mental en\ironment in 
England or America, an occasional sight of a German or French 
film may be something of a rare tit-bit to gush about. Those films 
were made to be sold by men of business in their own home markets 
in the first instance, and not primarily for the delectation of a few 
intelligentsia abroad. Those German and French business men 
would have preferred to emulate the American business men and to 
have made films for the world market. But they simply did not 
know how. just as the British film makers today do not know how. 

A nip of alcohol imbibed occasionally may do very little harm. 
But imagine the state of a people who soak themselves in it. In 
other words, try to imagine the condition of a people who have 
nothing else but “ Golden Age ” films as their staple mental diet and 
you will gain some insight into the mental state of the German 
people before and since Hitler. 
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Another point worth noticing is, that while the horror films of 
Germany appealed to a small section of the extreme top layer in 
this country and in America, and had no following at all among 
the masses, the horror films of America were, until a year or two 
ago, usually treated as a joke by a small section of the people at 
the other end of the social scale in England or America. These films 
belonged as a rule to the quickie class of film which appeal to 
persons living at a very low cultural and emotional level. But, high 
or low, intellectual or plebian, German or American, delighting in 
watching a film of horror is hardly the mark of a person claiming 
to belong to a high level of civilisation. The first, certain, signs of a 
society in decay and dissolution is in the morbid interest in watching 
the suffering of other human Beings. It starts as the perverted 
interest of a few, and then spreads as a regular pastime of the many. 
Thus fell Rome, when Gladiatorial contests to the death, and the 
devouring of the Christians by lions, and worse, became the enter- 
tainment of a large section of the Roman population. Thus fell 
Germany, ^vhen glass windows were fitted to the- murder gas 
chambers at Lublin, so that Germans might watch human beings 
writhing in their death agony. Everything grows from less to more, 
providing the soil is suitably nurtured and stimulated. In “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” the senseless, meaningless, motiveless, 
cold, mechanical murder is enacted in make-believe. But it is not 
very long, under suitable conditions, before make-believe is trans- 
formed to the real world, and is enacted in reality. The fate of 
Germany could be the fate also of Britain, if the cult of murder in 
British and American films is not checked in time. 

What about Shakespeare’s “ Julius Cassar ” and “ Macbeth ”? you 
might ask. There are several answers; one of them is that Shake- 
speare wrote for a platform-stage where, when a person “ dies,” he 
raises himself from the floor at the end of the performance and 
bows to the onlookers, thus, to some extent, breaking the illusion of 
what went before. There is nothing like that in “ Caligari.” Another 
point is that in every one of Shakespeare’s plays the negative and 
positive aspects of human life are nearly equally balanced. Man’s 
inhumanity to man is shown against a background of human 
sympathy, human understanding and human pity. The evil is usually 
balanced with good. There is nothing remotely like that in 
“ Caligari ” or in any of “ Caligari’s ” successors throughout the 
yedrs. 

Now let us see what there is in this “ art ” idea, which is the 
main raison d’etre for the intelligentsia myopia on the film. Once 
upon a time, and not so long ago. the word “ art ” meant any kind 
of doing whatsoever. There was the art of the ploughman, the art 
of the soldier, the writer’s art and the blacksmith’s art, the car- 
penter’s and the builder’s art. The word “ artisan ” survives as a 
true indication of what the word “ art ” really meant. Today, it has 
become narrowly restricted to paintings and sometimes to literature. 
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“Art -’has been endowed fay common intellectual usage wth some 
kind of abstruse, ephemeral quality. . Hence “ art is away and 
above and beyond any sort of relation to commercial processes, and 
the commercial film is fore-doomed to be looked down upon. It has 
become an idee fixe in the minds of the coteries that a film can 
rarely be a ivork of “ art ” if it appeals to the many and makes 
money especially if it makes money. It is only allowed within the 
sacred category if a film is abstruse, restricted in appeal to a few, 
subjective in outlook, loses money and delivers- a message with a 
negative social content. A film to count as “ art ” must be written, 
produced, directed and even sometimes acted as well by one domin-. 
ating personality, just , as if it were a canvas upon an easel, 
dominated and controlled by the single, indmdual painter, who will 
brook no helping hand from anyone. 

There was- that filmic work of “ art” produced, etc.,. etc., by Orson 
Welles, “ The Magnificent Ambersons,” for instance, which ends 
with Welles’ vocal signature booming from the screen at the end : 
“ And Orson Welles produced it ” — ^thus reproducing the painter’s 
conventional method of putting his signature at the bottom right- 
hand corner of his painting. 

'The attitude of mind which elevates “ art ” above everyday life, 
tends to elevate the “ artist ” above the ordinary usages of everyday 
life. The artist has the God-given “ right to express himself,” to 
use the fashionable phrase. He has rights, but no duties. That is 
why, when strongly individualist artist-producer types like Orson 
Welles or Preston Sturges assume tlie, chief control in the making 
of a film, they give themselves a free hand in the disruption and 
destruction of the family and social ties. Orson Welles in the part 
he plays as Citizen Kane, in his film of that name, is^ the very, 
epitome of an unrestrained ego that seeks power and dominion over 
others amid fantastic wealth in a huge fantastic castle. Welfe 
acquires, in the course of this picture, the physiognomy of Mi^solink 
and he so orders his life, that at the end, he stark crasliing and 
smashing all the vast treasures he has taken a lifetime to accumulate. 
There is an extremely close affinity between the Citizen Kane tj^pe 
and the phoney politician who works up to be the head of a State 
and then contrives at the end to smash up that State. Both tliKe 
types exercise “ rights,” unrestrained by any obligation to the 
public — rights without duties. ^ „ 

The critics and the aesthetes simply raved about ^ Citizen Kane. 
Mr. Speakman, during the broadcast we have mentioned, had cause 
to remember “ Citizen Kane ” as one of his big flops. The peop e 
know the anti-people types like Citizen Kane and they tell him o 


writer and head cook role, a role which « the cecepnon. not the rule. 
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go to the devil. They know. They have had some. They know in 
their bones and say so at the -pay-box that what Orson Welles does 
in miniature in “ Citizen Kane ” and in make-believe, his political 
counterparts in Germany and in Italy have already done in magni- 
tude and in earnest. It took fifteen years from 1919 with “Caligari” 
to the accession of Hitler in 1933. Not fifteen, but ten years, would 
be enough to establish Fascism in America if the Orson Welles 
method and outlook were to dominate American production. It is 
all^ a question of which method is the dominant. It is a matter of 
weight, balance and momentum. Fortunately, the atmosphere in 
America is dead against the exclusive Fuehrer-artist principle in film 
making. 

What the mass of ordinary people realise, but the esthetes do 
not, is that art is absolutely integral with the production of things 
that are useful and necessary in the carrying on of everyday com- 
munal life. This has ahvays been so from the beginning of society, 
thousands of years ago. Periods of the greatest cultural expansion 
have been periods of commercial* prosperity at the same time. It is 
only when decay sets in, that art begins to become separated from 
social use value. Then the artist’s “ liberty to express himself ” 
tends to become a licence to do as he pleases, without any regard 
to the social effect of his work upon bis fellows. He becomes a law 
unto himself, an elevated god with “ rights,” but no obligations to 
balance those rights. There sets in, as in the 1920’s, a period of 
cubism and dadaism and a crowd of other phoney isms, and the 
phoney atmosphere thus generated assists the rise of phoney politi- 
cians to State power who use that power to destroy themselves and 
bring misery to their peoples. 

Let us see if we can bring this basic question of “ art ” yet closer 
to earth. Art is not by any means an exclusive possession of man. 
The first fundamentals, the main bricks with which art concepts 
are built, are what we have inherited from the animal kingdom. 
Form, colour, poise, rhythm, song, are all characteristic of birds 
and animals, and even a very human-like round dance is performed 
by certain animals during courtship as a means of attracting the 
opposite sex. 

Noav this is a point to remember, especially when we consider 
what films are for and how they should be made. These pleasing 
manifestations among birds and animals are purposive. The song 
of a bird is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. It has 
to be a pleasant means, or the purposeful end could not be achieved. 
And the end is the survival of the species through sexual selection. 
A song of a bird is comparatively simple. A film, however, is highly 
complex. But simple or complex, in birds or in men, the aim is 
survival — survival of the individual, survival of the species, and in 
men the sundval of the family and society; for without society an 
individual man cannot live at all. That explains why sex is so 
much an ingredient in fictional films. Sex in itself is not objection- 
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able on the screen. It is only when the animal aspects of sex are 
given greater emphasis than the human or social implications of 
sex, that a film shows decay. For it is clear that animal sex amono- 
humans, given in a social, medium like the film, is a reversion, a 
throiv-back to earlier forms of existence. 

To repeat. The song of a bird, or the proud display of the 
magnificently coloured male peacock’s feathers to the female, the 
call of animals, or even the touch of antennae behveen insects, ail 
serve as communications, and every communication has something 
definite, purposeful and useful to communicate. The simpler 
elements of art employed by the animal and bird kingdom are 
united into greater complexity by man as man develops greater 
complexity in his social living. But the fundamental, the key, the 
thread, remains the same — survival, purpose, use value, social use 
value. 

Every' human art form therefore is, or should be, a communica- 
tion, a real communication, something that means the same or nearly 
the same to the sender as to the recipient, the painter and the reviewer, 
the film maker and the cinema patron. We have, as citizens, as much 
right to demand a healthy and socially satisfying film from our 
film makers as ^s^e have a right to demand unadulterated food from 
the grocer, a properly built house from the builder, proper and 
safe facilities for travel bn our raihvaj’^s and roads, and proper 
educational opportunities. It is within these bounds of social useful- 
ness that the artist is entitled to enjoy the “ right to express himself.” , 

Historj' offers many lessons to show that the moment people 
forget what an art form or form of communication is for, social 
extinction is near. We may take ancient Egj’^pt as an example. When 
we consider the several thousand years over %vhich Egyptian cirih- 
sation stretches, we can understand that forms of communication 
bad-to be invented to hold that cirilisation together for so long. But 
when we look at those remains of the fantastically impossible gods 
with heads of ha^vks and bulls, when "we see the conventional stiff- 
ness and rigidity of the human figures and the fixity and conformit) 
of gesture portrayed, rre begin to realise that at the end, Egypt "was 
ripe for dissolution. For, all the signs show, that what started 
•centuries earlier as forms of communication for uniting society, ha 
fallen into utter chaos. Egypt was ready to collapse at the collapse 
of that ivhich holds any society together — a common form of com- 
munication, a common rational undersmnding and one all-embracing 
unifying religion. When you get to a point of having rail ions o 
different gods, when communication turns to its opposite an 
becomes confusion, when religion turns to its opposite and ms cac 
of binding people to each other it atomisp tliem into separate, sing e 
units, tlie disappearance of that civilisation is certain, bo comp e e 
was the Eg^-ptian eclipse, that for two thousand years there was 
not a soul on earth who could understand the Eg)-pUan inscnptions. 

It was only after the discover}', by accident, of the Rosetta stone, 
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that modern scholars were ahle to decipher the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. ° 

Italy affords us another historical instance to sho^v us how art 
may decay from its original purpose and sen'e opposite ends to 
those of art. From unifying people, it atomises them. Starting as a 
means of holding or binding a community together, art finishes hy 
splitting the community into opposing internecine factions. 

The earliest Italian primitive paintings were concerned ^nth 
religion and religious teaching. They %vere instinct with a fervour 
which impresses the beholder to this very day. Those pictures, in 
their day, enhanced and deepened the emotions of the people. They 
helped and encouraged the instinct for the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. The Madonna and Child, the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the Flight into Egypt, and related subjects were 
the practical, visual reinforcements of the Ne^\’ Testament teachings. 

The coming of the Renaissance and the' New Learning, wliile it 
brought an advance in the knowledge of material things among the 
scholars and a delight in the representation of things among the 
sculptors and painters, inentably brought with it a reversion; back 
to pagan pre-Christianity. The great enthusiasm which arose for the 
study of Greek and Roman classics brought with it both the good 
in ancient Roman law, and the viciously bad of that Imperial Rome 
which in its last decaying phase was swamped by Sadism, Neroisra. 
pillage and destruction. The Italian painters, overjoyed at the 
■ license (and licentiousness) of the time, continued to paint their 
Madonnas, but no longer with the same deep fen'our as hitherto. 
Sensuousness took the place of piety. Religio, the binding together, 
was forgotten. From now on the pleasure of the individual self 
came first, the collective good was second. In other words, the dis- 
placement of religion, the idea that man not God was supreme, 
meant every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. The 
age of the poison cup and the dagger set in, the age of the Borgias 
and the Medicis, who under the professorship of Machiavelli put 
everything they knew into the art of the double-cross, and tyrannical 
rule. 

Such are the social consequences in every- age of so-called 
“ advanced,” “ adult ” and “ forward ” movements in art. The 
Italian Renaissance painters, however, unlike the obscurant and 
confused sculptors of Ancient Egypt, or the muddled propagators 
of futile lunacies in our own day, like the Piccassos, Klees and 
Salvador Dalli, bequeathed to the world a technical mastery of 
their art which has been unsurpassed, but their main concern rvas 
with beautiful faces and bodies, with lines and colours in fine 
composition. The primitive Italian painters brought people for- 
ward from Paganism to Christianity. The Italian Humanists, despite 
their own notions of the nobility of their cause, uent back from 
Christianity (true Christianity), to self-pleasure, self-interest in place 
of the collective interest. The soul had gone out of painting, as it 
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had gone out of religion and communal life. Only the physical husk 
remained,, wth Boccacio as the supreme advocate of self-love and 
license and Machiavelli as the high priest of politics. 

^ A similar movement can he seen, telescoped into fifty years of film 
history. The film in America, during its first forty years, ser\-ed its 
natural social purpose — ^it helped to weld together a polyglot 
population of many- races and languages into one nation. The film 
in America has had a cohesive effect. Whetlier it was so intended 
By' the film magnates is heside the point. Today there is a back- 
ward, negative tendency. In America it shows itself in a loosening 
of the Hays code and a descent into Sadism, and in Britain there is 
the same decline into Sadism, plus a denigration of the British 
name and of religious feeling, plus a mocking at marriage ties and 
family life. And while in Renaissance Italy there ^vas a return to 
Paganism and the worship of things, we see in such films as “ Henry 
V ” and “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” a reversion to medieval Italy. 
In both films the emphasis is on things, not on people; not wth 
emotions, feelings, aspirations and human, kindly passions. In 
“ Henry V ” the Italian influence in background and costume is 
unmistakable, but the breath and soul and spirit of England ticks 
only faintly, only intermittently. 

In “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” the obsession with things, expensive 
tilings, paintings and costumes has reached the most absurd limit. 
And therefore naturally and inevitably such obsessions -must, and 
do, displace feeling and kindly sympatliy for people. The soulless 
character of this' film has already been described by the authors in 
Bernard Shaw Among the Innocents (Sidneyan Society, Is. 6d.). 
It is a complete reversion to Neroism of the worst land, and m 
this film, too, the Italian influence in its decadence may be dis- 
cerned in theme, costume, colouring and background. 

Every form of human communication, print, speech and static 
picture in paint; of photograph and moving picture in monochrome 
or Technicolor in its highest form, has a cohesive effect, but the 
moving picture has had a tighter, more lasdng, binding effect be- 
cause of its infinitely more powerful emotional impact upon the 

minds of people. _ ri • n . 

But because of these very' powerful qualities, the film is equallj 
capable of the most disruptive and destructive effect. In Germany 
from 1919 onwards, the film, the “Golden Age' ^m so muc 
admired by our foolish intelligentsia, was, already hopeless y 
steeped in disruption. It took a path directly opposite to the 
American film of those days. Instead of growing like a tree or a 
plant, from below', from among its roots in the peopl^ the wrman 
film ivas imposed upon the German people from aboie, 
phone)' intellectuals. Instead of following the Amencan method o 
exploring and discovering and testing by trial and error among the 
cinema’s patrons, the German film took the art ide^ of an 
earlier epoch and stuck them ready made upon the film. lhat. no 
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doubt, is one of the re’asons iv'hy some of our pseudo-intellectuals 
were so fascinated by that classic of Germany’s year of defeat, 
1919, “ TTie Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” the forerunner and standard 
example of future German production. Instead of pointing the way 
to happiness and showing us a world more desirable than it actually 
is, the world of “ Caligari ” is one of unhappiness and distortion. 
Instead of calling all men together in a common brotherhood, 
“ Caligari ” does the opposite %vith the notion of every man 
for himself. Instead of showing us evil dethroned and justice done, 
“ Caligari ” shows us evil triumphant, murder without motive and 
death without reason, as when the young man in the film is told,. 
“ You will die before midnight.” Instead of love — a brooding hate. 
Instead of purpose — chaos. Instead of tender feeling — frozen 
callousness. Instead of thought preceding action, there is action 
■without thought, action without a spark of human sentiment, action 
like that of an automatic clock, without the slightest motivation 
that could be described as human or humane. 

Certain emigre Germans have apologised for “Caligari” by main- 
taining that it had only a limited follovving at the time it was made. 
The fact, however, is indisputable that, as the writers sho-w in The 
Film Answers Back, the film set the stamp and seal on all German 
film production throughout the period of the Weimar Republic. 
That it also set the seal and form upon the German mass mind need 
hardly be argued. Who has not heard of the S.S. and the Gestapo 
and Himmler and the torture camps, and the incinerators for human 
bodies at such places as Maideneck? When a number of German 
prisoners were captured in the Ardennes sector in the winter of 
1944, and were asked by an American officer as to whether they felt 
any contrition for the crimes committed in their name, they were 
quite dumbfounded. “ Why,” they said, “ we only killed a few Poles, 
Russians and Jews.” They just could not understand what all the 
fuss was about. Who can deny that the cult of “ Caligari ” had left 
its mark? 

Gilbert Seldes, in his book, An Hour with the Movies, says that 
' “ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari ” was shown in Paris for years on 
end. That fact, and the fact that the film met with hardly any 
response from the British and American people (except for the few 
“ art for art’s sakers ” in both countries), has a deeper significance 
than a good many people realise. 



CHAPTER SIX 


It is one of the peculiarities of what is known as “ show 
Businep ” that those engaged in it are comdnced that the art of 
attracting the public via the box-office to their seats at the theatre 
or the cinema is a myster}^ that it is impossible to reduce the pro- 
blem to a science, that the ways of the public are fickle, 
inscrutable, unpredictable. So it has seemed to those who have been 
steeped in it for years, who therefore should know but who, alas, 
very often, are too close to the trees to see the wood. Supplying 
the public needs in food, clothing, newspapers and transport, for 
instance, can be arranged for. They can be produced and supplied 
with a fair degree of evenness, a consistent regularity and within 
reasonably predictable limits. Why, then, the irregularity and 
speculativeness in the field of entertainment? 

Buckle, in his Introduction to his History oj Civilisation in 
England, says this ; 

In regard to Nature . . . events, apparently the most 
irregular and capricious, have been explained, and have been 
shoirn to be in accordance rvdth certain fixed and universal 
laws. This has been done because men of ability and, above 
all, men of patient, untiring thought, have studied natural 
events ^vdth the vieiv of discovering their regularity: and if 
human events toere subjected to a similar treatment, we have 
every right to expect similar results . . . Whoever is at all 
acquainted wdth what has been done during the last tivo 
centuries, must be aware that every generation demonstrates 
some events to be regular and predict5)le, which the previous 
generation had declared to be irregular and unpredictable ; 
so that the marked tendency of advancing civilisation is to 
strengthen our belief in the universality of order, of method, 
of law. This being the case, it follows that if any facts, or 
class of facts, have not yet reduced to order, we, so far from 
pronouncing them irreducible, should rather be guided by our 
experience of the past, and should admit the probability that 
what tve now call inexplicable, ivill, at some future time, be 
explained. 

(The italics are ours.) 
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Now, if there is one characteristic that distinguishes our age from 
any that preceded it, it is that nothing is looked upon as impossible. 
Everything is possible. The apparent mystery of show business is 
not necessarily a mystery. In every other human social acti^ty, 
hit-and-miss has been gradually diminished, and scientific method 
has been gradually and increasingly introduced. 

Professional showmen, by the very nature of their livelihood, 
cannot be expected to have the time or the inclination, even if they 
were gifted in that direction, to collect all the relevant facts ex- 
tending over great stretches of time and through wide population 
areas, in order to study, compare and analyse masses of data, and 
to form a calm, considered opinion from such an objective analysis. 

The individual showman, whether theatre man or film maker, 
being concerned with the immediate task of getting a living in a 
highly competitive field, cannot be expected to do what the com- 
munity has to do for itself, assist in encouraging an advanced 
science of social mental processes. 

The position is rather like the food business as it used to be at 
the time of Charles Dickens. Then, long before the Food and Drugs 
Acts, the right of private enterprise (which in itself and within 
limits is not a bad thing) was permitted to run wild. The dust-in- 
the-tea and sand-in-the-sugar grocer was quite a common figure of 
public derision. Happily, the days when the grocer exercised the 
right “ to express himself,” are gone and forgotten. But we have 
forgotten those far off days because the Food and Drugs Acts have 
been in operation for a good many decades, and so we tend to accept 
our present relative freedom from adulterated foods for granted. 

But now the battle has to be fought out all over again, on the 
question of the mental food wth which the public is being supplied. 

At an early stage in the development of an industry, private enter- 
prise is a tremendous fonvard-propelling influence, but this influence 
cannot be allowed to degenerate into private wilfulness or private 
license, detrimental to the public welfare. 

Small ideas, childishness, petulance, wilfulness, are usually 
associated wth small units exercising power out of proportion to 
their size, thinking only of their own private interests, and not of 
their interests as part of the interests of society as a whole. 

There are many avenues of approach to the problem of striking a 
balance between the interests of commerce and the interests of the 
community. In America, where film making is a business, and is the 
only film business in the world which has developed on commercial 
lines without Government subsidies or other forms of assistance, 
all the major film companies banded together to form the Hays 
Association, through which they agreed to abide by a strict code 
of self-iscipline. The Hays office grew out of a natural, organic 
development in the American film business, and in American social 
life. We shall never be able to meet American competition unless 
we Onderstand what the American film is when we see it on the 
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screen, what the American film making organisation is behind the 
screen, and ■why and how it came into existence. 

The study of the American film and film industry is not only 
commercially profitable— it offers a v vast field of research in the 
humane sciences. To start wth, the American film and industry is 
the only one in the world in wHch can be traced something like a 
clearly defined thread of development on the phylogenetic principle. 
Phylogenesis is the principle underlying all biological, mental and 
social development; it explains the telescoping of the racial develop- 
ment of millions of years into the few months it requires for the 
growth and maturity of the individuual. Thus, the human child, 
from egg cell to birth, recapitulates in the course of nine months, 
the physical story of the human race which has taken hundreds of 
millions of years to unfold. 

The American film, in its short history of fifty years, seems, 
curiously enough, to have followed in outline the cultural develop- 
ment of the human race itself extending over tens of thousands of 
years. Even at its veriest germ-cell inception, when it was first 
invented, the cine-camera was also the projector. Later, the camera 
was used exclusively for camera work, and a separate projector was 
invented to show the finished film. Thus; although the cinema is a 
man-made invention, its birth resembles an organic process, for the 
earliest forms of organic life are asexual. It is only- later, when 
organisms evolve more complex structures, that the asexual method 
of reproduction gives place to the bi-sexual. The tu'O replace the one. 

The evolution of the human race has proceeded in stages from 
the lone indmdual, seeking and foraging for himself, to the family, 
the tribe, the clan, the city-State and the nation. The first American 
commercial films were limited in length, and could only be seen 
by the lone individual, that is through the peep-show Mutoscope. 
Films could only be seen one person at a time at one machine. The 
Mutoscope had quite a long vogue, but it soon gave place to ^e 
collective method of vie^ving, when a projector threw the moving 
picture upon a sheet in a store,, and a nunier of people coming xn 
from the street could stand or sit on rough forms, in rough sur- 
roundings, and see it. The film had reached the tribal stage,^ both m 
presentation and in content, for the films were then of the simplest, 
simple scenics, simple forms of activity like boxing and wrestling, 
corresponding to the simple interests and perception of the 
audiences of those days. It was at this time that immigratio^nto 
America from every European countr)’- xvas proceeding apace. Those 
masses of people flocking to the industrial centres, largely illiterate 
and not knowing each other’s language, struggling to acquire a 
irorking knowledge of the American language — ^English—fomed 
the first, greedy audiences for the first collective, industrially 
produced form of expression — the film. 

Soon, in keeping vdth the tribal stage of the film’s development, 
there appeared concurrently, the cult of the trick film, mainly 
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imported into America from the French film studios of'Melies. In 
these films anything might happen, as in a dream. Men might walk 
on the ceiling or ascend to the moon, or a deliverer might appear 
from the skies. Miracles were the natural element of Melies’ films, 
and since a rough-and-ready pioneer existence left plenty of room 
for a desire for miracles and wonders among the people, these films 
showing apparent trampling over physical laws and flouting of 
probabilities held audiences for nearly twenty years, between 1895 
and 1914. There can be little doubt that this comparatively long 
period corresponds phylogenetically to the age-long race memory 
of miracles and strange legerdemain performed by the early 
medicine men in primitive times. Another interesting phenomenon 
at this period, which reached its peak about 1909, was the tremen- 
dous popularity of the chase films, of which there were literally 
thousands made and shown. The appetite for these films, in which 
the main feature was usually the chase of a thief by members of the 
public, was almost insatiable, and again it can he said with certainty 
that this vogue corresponds culturally to the period before men 
settled down in permanent agricultural communities : that is to say, 
when men lived by, and took joy in, the hunt for food and the chase 
of the quarry. 

As life itself grew more organised in the great industrial cities of 
the U.S.A., as housing, street sanitation and public services began to 
approach the present high social and hygienic standards, when life 
for the many evolved to a higher complexity, the film assumed a 
higher complexity. And from the simple elements of scenics, the 
trick and the chase, there came the first great break towards wder 
organisation in the film with the first real story film, “ The Great 
Train Robbery.” 

If we compare the films before “-The Great Train Robbery,” 
phylogenetically, to the long period before civilisation commenced, 
when men lived in primitive communism, hunting and fishing, then 
this film would correspond to the break into class-divided society, 
between the bad men who robbed, and the community who were the 
robbed. From the moment “ The Great Train Robbery ” appeared, 
there came a long procession of story films, with Western back- 
grounds of primitive justice, stories of the pioneer days across the 
rolling prairie, religious films, fast-moving comedies, and melo- 
dramas which began to variegate the film output. These pictures 
were quite unsophisticated, quite without subtlety, their simple out- 
lines were heavily emphasised, the drama deepened, the emotions 
clearly expressed, emphatic and unadulterated. The early comedies, 
too, had a great deal in common rvith the still earlier trick and 
chase films. Quick surprises, unexpected immersions, cumulative 
aetion, pretentious people deflated, authoritative people made 
ridiculous, the mother revered, families re-united, justice done, 
villains ousted, hope and happiness restored among men. Bible 
stories and the lives of the sainU, too, had a great following. These 
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films -were part of the process which enabled the heterogeneous 
peoples of America to feed from their own roots and to grow mentally, 
emotionally and socially. In the cultural and historical development’ 
of mankind' 'such simple stories enabled men, after thousands of 
years of repeated re-telling, to evolve from tribal to national ways, 
and habits of thought and action. 

If we take the expression of the most primitive cultural feelings 
of mankind as a sound process of growth, it will be seen that, wth 
the help of the film, the passage from the simple to the more com- 
plex ideas about the -world -was quick and easy, compared mth the 
historical time in which these same ideas evolved in the historical 
development of mankind. 

It has taken man hundreds of thousands of years to pass through 
the gradual changes from simple perceptions of the world, the hunt 
and the fight in self-defence and wrestling, the age of the medicine 
man and his miracles, the age-long periods of rough social justice 
in primitive pasturing and agricultural communities, and the 
strengthening of the moral and social sense without which no 
nation could have come into being. There is a great lesson here 
for our own film makers in this country, for if the aim is the world 
market, then we must catch up with — and follow — the evolutionary 
trend of the American film, ;that is, face forward, toivards tlie 
encouragement of the moral and social sense, and not away from it. 
Our films must possess the cohesive quality of the best American 
productions: of binding and unifying peoples. The pleasures we 
must encourage are the social pleasures which strengthen society. We 
must not encourage the purely animal impulses, as if we were 
animals living for ourselves alone. And we must not encourage a 
delight in things for things’ sake. People before property. 

The forward moving evolutionary trend of the American film is 
not always consistent and regular in its forward movement. Organic 
processes are never consistently in one direction, never regular and 
neatly spaced out and timed like the calibrations on a clock face. 
The point to note is that the American film, despite many hack- 
slidings in its history towards anti-social attitudes, despite instances 
of reversions and sometimes of arrested growth, has gone fonvard, 
and is still going fonvard, though haltingly at times. Of no other 
film can this be said, certainly not of the British film. The Bntish 
film, as it is at present, is not broad-based upon a -world 
appeal. It has not grown organically, as has the American. The 
British film industry, like the film industries of other non-Amencan 
countries, can only exist because of the American film. If there 
were no American films supplying four-fifths of our film fare m 
this country, there -»v'ould be no cinemas for British films to be 

shown in. ^ ■ ' cj r 

And there would be no British film industry to make films for 
non-existent cinemas — a state of “ nothing to eat, to Avash down wuth 
nothing to drink.” The British film is thus like a barnacle clinging 
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to the hull of a ship. It has no organic, individual existence, as has 
the American. As it is constituted at present, the British film lives 
like a backward organism on the flesh of a larger, more complex, 
and more advanced organism. There is a-parallel in this in nature 
which is not very pleasant to reflect upon, and yet the remedy lies in 
our hands. The advantages that the Americans possess in film 
making at the moment may be balanced by science and determina- 
tion. Britain could lead the world in film making, as it has led in 
so many other branches of industry. But a great many ingrained 
prejudices and practices will have to be got rid of first. 



CHAPTER ^ SE^^N 


It may be objected that the American film producers have got 
along quite well without even having heard of phylogenesis. Quite 
true. They may concern themselves very little ivith a direct interest 
in evolution or of modern psychology in the biological sense. There 
are some who say that the primary object of American film pro- 
ducers is to make money. But the point we are stressing is that of 
all the film makers in the world, the Americans are the only people 
who have been forced — ^that is the word — forced to make a scientific 
study of the needs of the world’s consumers. 

The "word “ scientific ” is not meant here in the laboratory sense, 
but in the sense of testing out by trial and error the box-office 
results of films on real, sentient human beings of real flesh and 
blood, living in a real world. Film makers in countries outside 
America have not been under the necessity of studying consumer 
interest to the same extent The existence of Government support and 
safely cotton-wool protected molly-coddling of film induslri^ in 
countries outside America has saved these industries the trouble of 
making any serious attempt at understanding what is at the root of 
American success. 

Now it is clear that, despite all the technical-mechanical advantages 
that the British film industry enjoys, the British film still sufi'ers from 
a chronic lack of vital psychological ingredients, certain vitamins, 
which the best of the American films possess in abundance. If social, 
political and historical conditions in America hav^e favoured the 
American film industry, and if there are certain lacks in our own 
product, it is a fairly simple matter to follow the methods of the 
bio-chemists, study and extract the vital elements in the Araencan 
film, make a record of them, concentrate them and re-infuse the 
present weak British product with the results obtained from 
specialised, close analysis and examination. _ 

In these days the lack of physical vitamins under succeeding 
letters of the alphabet can be made good by spec^ly prepared 
products, the results of careful laboratoiy* research. The Amencans 
have no need of synthetic vitamins in their film product, ISature 
and their ovra social and historical evolution has favoured them 
abundantly. EverytHng has orchestrated towards a natural and 
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organic development of the American film industry. For America 
herself is an example of the phylogenetic principle which shows 
itself in the development of the American film industry. America 
has re-capitulated or telescoped into a space of about 150 years the 
social development that took hundreds of thousands of years in the 
Old World. At one and the same time there existed the primitive 
Stone Age culture of the Red Indians; slave society wth the forcible 
enslavement of the Negroes, primitive mountain justice, beneficient 
missionary settlements; pioneer clearing of the vast prairie lands 
and an immeasurably increased speeding up of industrial 
development. 

Just as the mixture of races and cultures along the coast of the 
Mediterranean facilitated the interchange and enrichment of ideas 
through trade and made the foundations of the earliest civilisations 
possible, so the mixture of nationals from almost every country in 
the world, and within the framework of Anglo-Saxon culture, 
speedily raised the edifice of American civilisation as we know it 
today. Although the Red Indians received a very raw deal, it was 
not long before the determination arose among the American people 
to oppose all forms of subjugation and all the evils that followed 
from slavery. Co-existent with the varying levels of civilisation, a 
new civilisation was being moulded in which great learning was 
encouraged, universities and scientific institutions established, many 
of them the best in the world. 

When we see the close parallel between American national 
development and the evolution of the American cinema to its 
present dominant world position, it becomes increasingly clear that 
we cannot hope ever to meet American competition in this field 
unless we devote the highest priority to an intense study of the 
nature of the American film as it is at present and as it developed 
from its earliest historical beginnings over fifty years ago. The film 
is a far more complex form of presentation than the nearest thing 
to it — the theatrical stage. The Americans know it by actual,- 
objective experience in making and marketing their product. The 
self-discipline the American film makers imposed upon themselves 
in voluntarily establishing, sponsoring and supporting the Hays 
organisation, which aims to put a veto upon immorality wherever 
it shows its head,- proves how conscious the Americans were that the 
progress of the film industry lay forward to higher forms of social 
human behaviour, and not backward to earlier forms 'of human 
animal behaviour. The tendency in America is to study the ever 
evolving heeds of the consumer. In this country, as far as our film 
makers are concerned, the consumer hardly counts. 

In America, anything that may lower the standards of public 
decency is publicly decried. In Britain, common swear words are 
not only introduced in films and scattered broadcast for millions of 
minds to imbibe, but such words are even, insisted upon when shown 
abroad. Thus Mr. Del Giudice, of Two Cities, one of the Rank 
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compatiies, demanded, probably in deference to his own queer 
notions of uplift that certain bar-room expressions in “ In Which 
We Serve” must remain, despite the Hays office veto, or^he would 
withdraw the film from the American maricet. 

In the end it was Mr. Fillipo Del Giudice who had to do the 
climbing doivn. In this connection let the folloiving extract from 
the Daily Express of June 29th, 1945, speaks for itself, thus : 

NAUGHTY WORDS IN A GOOD WORLD 
SO HAYS BANS “HENRY V” 

hlore and more British films are being banned in America 
because of naughty words. Latest victim of the “ bad words ” 
campaign is Shakespeare. “ Henry V ” has been banned by 
the Hays office because the words “ damn ” and “ bastard ” are 
uttered and there are references to the Diety. A cable received 
from America by “ Henry Ws ” producers calls for a re- 
shooting of the offensive scenes to meet the rulings of the 
Hays production code. Laurence Olivier, the director and star 
noiv playing abroad to the B.L.A., ivill record the lines again 
on his return, but this will delay the American presentation of 
this £450,000 film by at least a month. 

Two More 

Two more films — British films — have brought doivn the 
wrath of the Hays office. One is “ The Way to the Stars,” now 
running at the London Pavilion, in which exception is taken 
to the word “ hell ”... 

The £150,000 Gainsborough picture, “ Caravan,” now in 
production, has also been doctored by Dr. Hays. *’ God bless 
my soul ” is regarded as irreverent, four instances of the word 
“ damn ” are banned, twelve other scenes are censored, a 
warning is given about “ good taste ” in gypsy dances, and 
tbe lyrics for the film are to be submitted for approval. 

The Express critic probably kneiv of a good many more British 
films he could have mentioned which have not come up to Hays 
standard but down to gutter level, and later we shall have some- 
thing to add concerning “ Henry V.” 

But apart from swear words, there . is also a vast different 
betrveen American treatment of sex relationships and ours. In 
America, love betrs'een the sexes may reach the .very heights of 
human tenderness and devotion, as in “ For Whom the Bell 
where some of Heming^s•ay■s crudities in the novel were cut to fit 
the film medium, and not in the manner of British film convention 
of fitting the film to square with the book. In this country, sex is 
either treated in the wishy-washy manner of “ Love Affair ” or linked 
to pathological states of mind, as in “The Man in Grey and 
“ Aladonna of the Seven Moons,” or dragged down through the 
putrid trails of brothel existence, as in “ Fanny By Gaslight.” 
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In America, study courses in the film are part of the curriculum in 
the majority of colleges and schools, and Chairs in the universities 
have also been endo^ved. Outstanding film craftsmen have been 
honoured by the universities of Chicago and New York. This is a 
stage in the appreciation of the film as vocation, as entertainment, 
and as a social force, that we in Britain are very far from having 
reached. 

We see, therefore, that America is in a class by herself in the 
realm of film. Her film business men, unlike the film men of other 
countries, were willing and able to pioneer and narigate the industry 
through the unknown in order to reach their goal. If one looks back 
in a general way at American film history, it %vould almost seem as 
if it had been easy money all the way for the film chiefs. But any 
closer study will reveal that American film men had made all the 
possible mistakes; that they went up every conceivable back alley 
and cul de sac in common with their confreres of other countries. 
The big difference is that the American film business men did not 
stop in their own tracks as the film men of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and .the Scandinavian countries had. 

Being plain men who were not artificially propped up by the 
“ art ” conventions of a pre-film age, or by Government crutches, 
the Americans had perforce to profit by bitter experience. Mistaken 
ideas were abandoned when they were proved to be mistaken. Wrong 
methods were dropped when they were shown to be wrong. If an 
individual film maker here and there was unwilling or unable to 
abandon mistakes or wrong methods, there were scores of other 
film makers in America who could and did, and so they managed 
to weather the storms that were continually \v’elling up to swamp 
them. 

Reacting to the public taste, which was continually changing_as 
the film was changing, tlie leading film makers in America 
responded quickly to a rapidly e.xpanding public demand. They 
were perpetually on their toes, exercising their “ hunches ” as to 
what the public would want next. It was in this way that the early 
scenics were replaced by short, quickly told fictional films, and 
these, in turn, were replaced by the longer and still longer films. 
With every quantitative change there was a co-related qualitative 
change. 

But that qualitative change which was necessaiy to support a 
successful long film could only be effected in the actual test on 
public reactions. Everj-thing we know about Griffith, Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford, and their work, shows liow true this is of every rilal 
period of transition in the American, film industry. 

In countries outside America, on the other hand, there were 
certain cultural, social and political encouragements of an entirely 
opposite character which led film makers to various dead ends. 

Wliat is it that has held the British film induslrj' bogged? We have 
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already shown the artificially nurtured, hothouse warmed and pro- 
tected effects of the Quota Act as one of the reasons for the wiltint^ 
appearance of the British film. Another reason is, that linked to 
Quota, and arising out of it, there is a lack of inducement to study 
and develop the film as film, a study which was forced upon the 
Americans by the sheer necessities of the market. This lack in 
Britain expresses itself in ways leading back to the past, back to the 
portrayal of earlier, animal, pre-social forms of behaviour. . 

This travelling-hackw’ard tendency is the main reason why there 
is recourse to what is thought by British film producers to be well 
established, well publicised, absolute unmistakable winners; 
Shakespeare and Shaw. The glory of Shakespeare and the notoriety 
of Shaw, it is hoped, -will serve as compensating factors at the 
box-office for the lack of film sense and film craft. With ready-made 
“ scripts,” our film men are saved the trouble of turning out real 
scripts and real films. They need only sit back and let the shekels 
roll in. So they think, but what they think and "what actually happens 
are two different things. The making of the Two Cities’ “ Heiuy V ” 
took t\sace as long and almost t\vice as much money to make as was 
originally budgeted for. The making of Shaw’s “ Cssar and 
Cleopatra,” at Denham, ^s'ent to the very limit of muddling through 
upon an unprecedented budget estimated at over a million five 
hundred thousand pounds, dragging on for months beyond schedule 
and holding up a long line of other films waiting to take the studio 
floors. 

Yet anyone would have known, anyone but a film financier, that 
these subjects w'ould either drag or become bogged in the making. 
You cannot make a film unless you know what a film is, unless you 
have a film script, unless you know the difference between the 
imagery^ of words and the direct, moving pictorialisation of the film 
medium which reduces the spoken or written word- to a subordinate 
level. The success of the film “ Pygmalion ” was due less to Shaw 
than to the star player, Leslie Howard, and to the ever-popular 
Cinderella element in the story of the girl who was raised from 
rags to riches. Shaw’s other film, Major Barbara,'’ u'as a well- 
known flop. 

There are people in this country who are deterred from taking an 
active part for a moral clean up in present British film trends. They 
are of hvo groups. One stems from the literary world where freedom 
of expression has been a fundamental, jealously guarded tenet since 
Milton’s Areopagitica and the earliest unauthorised versions of the 
Bible. Wliat these good people appear to have forgotten is dat 
h'lilton himself was quite firm in drawing the line behveen freedom 
of expression and licentiousness of expression. The one he upheld 
as forcibly as he denounced the other. _ i ir 

The second group who object to the exercise of moral 
restraint in British films are those who are strongly addicted to the 
ways of thought and life which was, and is, fairly general upon the 
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Continent of Europe. Their attitude is more or less : Anything goes, . 
or, are we not all adults? Why not have “ adult ” films? 

The attitude of despising the moral virtues left its high-water 
mark in the 1890’s, the heydey of the Beardsleys and Oscar Wildes. 

It was then that the gilded youths became the mirror of fashion. 
The reformed, Puritan-Christian trends in British social life 
that gave this country the sobriety, stability and dependability 
over the four hundred years since the Reformation was set in 
reverse. It was then that the moral purpose, the responsible outlook 
that made “ the word of an Englishman ” as good as his bond all 
over the world came to be looked upon by the “ smartest ” people a 
matter of mere goody-goodiness. “ Out with the old frumps.” 

“ Overboard with moral values and moral restraints.” 

From those early nineties until the second war’s outbreak in 1939, 
cynicism, sourness and disbelief had seeped like an acid into almost 
every department of our social life, until social thought and social 
action ■ had gone nearly quite out of synchronisation. We had 
entered a period of moral and cultural confusion in which “ un- 
shockability ” became the leading cull, with Bernard Shaw as its 
high priest. But this altitude of “ cocking a snook ” at the moral 
conventions was seldom ever grafted upon a sense of humour. From 
Swinburne, Aubrey Beardsley and Oscar Wilde," to Clive Bell, 
Havelock Ellis to Ethel Mannin, and Professor Joad to Bernard 
Shaw, we trace the thread of this remarkable philosophy. Not for 
them the work of the humble tiller of the fields or the patient artisan 
working in a real, objective world for the sustenance of men. For 
the elite the life of the senses or that of the butterfly fluttering 
from flower to flower. Nature! Beauty! Truth! Pleasure! Marriage 
— a property device of the bourgeois (now, happily, an extinct 
race!). Marriage — a system of sex slavery! 

It was no time before the accent in the literary world found its 
stress, not upon the social virtues, as in the earlier days of Dickens, 
Trollope and Thackeray, but upon crime. Today, hardly a “modern” 
novel appears but is garnished with a murder or Uvo and spiced 
with every known and unknown form of sexual licence. In this 
gradual transition, spread over sixty years, hardly anyone seems to 
have noticed that the Christian outlook has been put into complete 
reverse; that instead of proclaiming the innate goodness of man, 
the printed word was, and is, being used to spread the most bitter 
cynicism and disbelief in the social and moral ties, a philosophy 
winch has been saddled with the name of its first articulate exponent, 
the Marquis de Sade. 

De Sadfe, the first to hold up the guttering torch by which so many 
of our “ moderns ” could grope their way, told the world contemp- 
tuously that only evil men flourish. He lamented that the power for 
evil possessed by one individual was so limited. Living in France 
in the eighteenth century, he could not, of course, foresee what 
remarkable achievements his active disciples in Nazi Germany were 
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\\ w.heri endowed wdth State po-^ver. Hitler, brimmino^ 

■.> w-ith ecstacy as he gazed at the devastation he had wantonly created 
'on the Polish' battlefield in 1939, saj's: “Pm so happy. I hope 
ever>-one at hoine is happy.” De Bade complained that a man could 
only achieve a murder or two in his own lifetime. Imagine the joys 
he missed in being horn a couple of centuries too early. He might 
have sat by Elitler's side, vie^ving, to the strains of an orchestra, 
death agonies of thousands in the gas chambers of Lublin and 
Belsen. Here, indeed, is the culminating horror of the cult iv-hich 
starts years before as a germ of an idea among a dilettante clique 
and then grows, under suitable conditions, to, become an accepted 
mode of conduct by millions of Germans. 

It is easier to fall than to climb. It is easier to follow the line 
of least resistance and to succumb to such “ pleasures ” as “ The 
Man in Grey,” "with its naked Sadism, or to “ Fanny by Gaslight.” 
with its sexual profligacy. It is easy, but the price we pay for such 
“ treats ” is high and the penalties are hard and inexorable. The 
wages of sin is death — literally, factually, absolutely. Like the 
“ pleasures ” of the opium den; the “ delights ” of Sa«iism in films 
have to be increased wdth each subsequent experience. The effect of 
the first small dose diminishes as the cra\dng increases. This is 
ivhere Dr. Hays comes in, the Doctor who has been the object of so 
many sneers. Not that Dr. Hays is infallible. Like any human 
being who has made anything, Hays has made mistakes — his office 
has recently allowed a number of Sadistic American films to escape 
his eagle eye. But despite that, it is better to have even half a Hays 
than no Hays at all, as wms the case in Weimar Germany, u’hich 
evolved a tiny little, apparently harmless, really quite “insignificant 
silent film of the purest Sadism, “ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” the 
veriest germ cell of that cold-blooded, murderous Nazi State of the 
near future. And thus, eventually, died Germany^, feeding upon 
Sadism from little to more. And not only did the German social 
structure perish, but the German film industry wdth it. The health 
of a nation and the moral health of its film industry are inseparable. 

The problem for the British film industry to solve is the problem 
of infusing into its product the vitamin ingredients, the lack of 
w'hich precludes the British film from being a world mental food. 
There are several of these absent AUtamins, but the chief is that 
strong social and moral sense by wMch man has climbed from 
animal status to — Man. 

The Quota Act, while it has preserved the British film industry 
physically, has crippled it mentally and morally. Not only has it 
saved British film makers the trouble of finding out what is the true 
nature of film, hoiv it differs from the theatrical presentation and 
print, and what is the true reason for American quality 
American world film supremacy. The British film industry has been 
encouraged to ignore and even to deride the organisational basis of 
the American film industry, the lynch pin of which is the Hays office. 
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Now, if there were really any serious move aV tjhelorganised fi^n^ 
makers of this country to compete in quality (^'quality_dogs^not i 
necessarily involve extravangant expenditure), 
have to express itself, first, in an intensive effoN^ ^.' 

American film, scientifically, not superficially. The^udy^of the 
American film cannot be properly separated from a study of the 
history and organisational stages through which the American film 
industry has passed. The American film cannot be properly under- 
stood unless we understand the background and development of the 
physical organising apparatus which has made and marketed the 
film through all the varying channels, just as a river, its flow and 
character, cannot be understood apart from its physical mountain 
sources, its bed and its banks. 


The history of the American film runs parallel ivith the liistory 
of the American film business. Its course displays, at times, periods 
of comparative placidity when nothing much of importance seemed 
to be happening, sharply land-marked by short but intensive periods 
of crisis. These crises invariably coincided with those moments of 
decisive change in the basic character of the film itself, brought 
about by the pressure of a changing public demand. At the scenic 
stage in the film’s history, the organisation of making and distribut- 
ing ,and showing to the public was of the simplest character. As 
the scenic gave place to the short story film, and the short was 
replaced by the long film; as the public fancy began to focus upon 
prominent stars and the stars became economic bargaining factors 
in the industr)*; as the store shows gave way to the specially built 
Electric Palace and then to the super-cinema, so the character of 
the industry changed. The relations between players and film 
makers, between film makers and distributors, between distributors 
and cinema owners changed, sometimes with a suddenness that swept 
one or other of the contending parties off the scene. 

One of the greatest of all crises which the American film industry 
has had to weather, and from which . it successfully emerged, was 
that immediately preceding the formation of the Hays organisation 
in 1922. This organisation, although it would appear to be a volun- 
tarj' move on the part of the film makers, is to a great extent the 
biggest single monument in America to the force of public pressure. 

In the years between 1913 and 1919 there was not only a develop- 
ing change towards longer films and closer psychological treatment 
that go with longer films and stories, but the war had elTecled a 
degree of loosening of sex morals. Tlie term, “sex appeal,” was 
invented and widely used, not only in praise of film stars who were 
so gifted. It was also used as a selling point to commend almost 
every article of commerce, from sock-suspenders to motor-cars. .At 
first, film makers were a bit charj' in exploiting this cult, because 
they realised that though the blatant exploitation of sex might be 
profitable, it might put an end to the cinema as a family institution. 
Nevertheless, this cautious altitude, being a long term restraint, 
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could not hold out completely against the deteriorating cultural 
situation that had developed in the theatre and in print after the 
‘var of 1914-1918. 

At first, plays, novels and magazine stories were adapted for 
screening with many modifications. It ^vas realised that a hook may 
be read in private, that stage plaj-s were mainly restricted to special 
audiences in the larger cities, but that the film, by its nature, and by 
the nature of its audience, could hot be as libertarian as the other 
forms of presentation had become. 

Benjamin B. Hampton, in his authoritative History of the Movies 
(Williams and Norgate), comments on the situation as it existed 
before the Hays office was formed: 

Many stage plays that enjoyed long runs and high praise 
w'ere never made into pictures because of sex presentations 
that would have been condemned by tens of millions of movie 
patrons who never sa^s’ any of^the plays current in metropoli- 
tan centres or read any of the popular novels depicting the 
problems of matrimony or the urges of flaming youth. The 
widest horizon of the overwhelming majority ^ras bounded by 
the mories, daily and weekly newspapers, farm journals and 
the church. 

Curiously enough, though Hampton rightly points out that 
salaciousness in films would have been condemned by the millions, 
he forgets tliis on the next page and roundly criticises the “ profes- 
sional reformers and fanatics,” as he calls them, ^rho "U'ere pressing 
for the formation of censorsliip boards. He forgets that in these 
days of sub-division of labour, it is sufficient for a few to become 
the spokesmen of the many. Those few “ professional reformers 
and fanatics ” were obviously, instinctively expressing the concern 
of the many when the first signs of bawdiness ^s■ere beginning to 
appear in films. They knew that the breakdown of sex morality, if 
allowed to proceed unchecked to its biological end, must lead, in 
stages, to the final disruption of society itself. Therefore, on the 
principle of a stitch in time sa\ting nine, those fanatical reformers 
were absolute^ right, though we might concede Hampton a point 
that they may have been a bit too forthright. 

Hampton says, further ; 

Neglecting to observe the constant publication^ in all 
magazines and ne^vspapers of sex-appealing advertising and 
illustrations, and generally ignoring the fraidcness of the stage 
and printed novels, professional reformers insisted that 
movies everywhere be submitted to rigorous censorship. 

This is meant as a reproach, but the “ professional reformers 
•were right again. They had arrived at the conclusion that we our- 
selves have stressed at the beginning of this book, that the new film 
medium is the dominant form of expr^sion in our age. Those 
“ reformers ” had no need to rationalise it all out to the last detail. 
Their innermost social instincts told them’ that if you set the domm- 
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ant on the right course, the subordinate forms of expression, like 
Stage plays and novels, would, in time, fall into place. The greater 
includes the lesser. They realised that the film presents a visual life- 
like example of conduct which may be quickly followed, while print 
and plays lag far behind in their effect upon the public mind, both 
morally and quantitatively. 

The conduct of the characters on the screen soon became inex- 
tricably entwined mth the private lives of the players who played 
those characters. A strong demand arose that the stars and players 
themselves should, in their own lives, not fall below the moral 
standards they set upon the screen. Here, again, ive see the working 
of that instinctive, mass realisation that life and “ art” are integral 
and not confined to separate watertight compartments. Several major 
scandals in the film world, notably those connected with Fatty 
Arbuckle and Wallace Reed, brought this question to a head at about 
the same time as that of the censorship problem. To quote Hampton 
once more : 

Anger and disgust aroused by the enormous salaries of 
players, followed by this series of sensational scandals and 
the torrent of falsehoods, enabled professional reformers and 
politicians to rally to their support thousands of sincere, well- 
intentioned ministers, church members, club women and 
school teachers . . . Every star, every player, every executive, 
was under suspicion, as any day might bring an expose of 
one’s favourite hero or heroine as a dope addict, a drunkard 
or a sex degenerate. The adulation lavished on screen 
celebrities had been extravagant, and more unreasoning was 
the barrage of suspicion and'’venom directed at yesterday’s 
idols. 

Hampton says “ unreasoning,” but it was not altogether unreason- 
able. The reason for that social perturbation and agitation is deeply 
embedded in the great English cultural tradition and historical 
memory traces that America had inherited from Mother England. 
The spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers who left England on the “ May- 
flower” was being kept alive to preserve that -ivkich the Fathers 
had sought to establish — a clean and free society, a virile com- 
munity proclaiming the equality of man under the fatherhood of 
God, and it is highly significant that, despite the influx of so many 
other cultures into America, it was this spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
opposition to profligacy which, as the dominant American culture, 
took the lead in the agitation for a healthy American film and film 
industry. 

The preservation, the holding together of society itself, is closely- 
linked to this question of sex and moral conduct. Tlie film makers 
of America have, in the main, realised both by practice and by out- 
side public pressure, that it pays to help keep society together. 
To destroy society through propagating loose conduct would he, to 
place the matter at its lowest, to kill the goose that lays the golden 
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®SS®’ This realisation is still vivid in the American social conscious- 
ness today, despite occasional lapses. 

Just how closely American social thought is linked to ancient 
English tradition may be seen by the remarkable resemblance 
betireen the out and out, forthright agitation in favour of a moral 
outlook on film and filmcraft in America and the agitation in 
England against the early, formative theatre plays in the days before 
Shakespeare. The invective employed by the Elizabethan “ profes- 
sional reformers and fanatics” against the contemporary theatre 
was an abrasive that helped to clean up the theatre stage before it 
could evolve to a worthier position in our social life. Writing of 
The Theatre and The Curtain in Shoreditch, on the outskirts of the 
City of London (where Curtain Road still survives to perpetuate the 
site), John Northbrooke, in 1577, said : 

Satan hath not a more speedy way and fitter school to work 
and to teach his desire to bring men and women into the snare 
of concupiscence and filthy lusts than those places and plays 
and theatres ... It hath stricken such a blind zeal into the 
hearts of the people that they shame not to say and affirm 
openly that plays are as good as sermons and that they some- 
times learn as much or more at a play than they do at God’s 
word preached. Many can tarry at a vain play tis'o or three 
hours, whereas they will not abide scarce one hour at a 
sermon. 

Further, Northbrooke takes the plays of his time to task in a man- 
ner that might fittingly apply to some of our home-made films at this 
very day : 

... At these plays you shall learn all things that pertain 
to craft, mischief, deceit and filthiness. If you wll learn how 
to be false and deceive your husbands, or husbands their 
iviv’es, how to play the harlot, how to obtain a harlot’s love, 
hoW to ravish, how to beguile, how to betray, to flatter, lie, 
swear, how to allure to whoredom, how to murder, how to 
poison, how to disobey and rebel against Princes, to consume 
treasures prodigally, to move to lusts, to blaspheme, to sing 
filthy songs, to be proud, to mock, scoff, deride . . - shall ye 
not learn at such interludes how to practice them? 

The Elizabethan “ professional reformers and fanatics ” realised 
what we in our day tend to forget, that mortal danger tJireatens that 
society' which encourages loose conduct and anti-social behaiaour 
either through rhetoric or in acted performance. The EHzabethans 
understood quite well that the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount, and even the much earlier code of Hamurabbi, were born 
of the painful experience of human societies. Time and time again, 
communities saw that without some definite codified body' of law, 
human society must inevitably disintegrate. It is naturally easier to 
kick over the traces, and to forget these codes, than to conform to 
them. That is why people have had to be reminded of tlieir existence 
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again, and yet again, sometimes at the cost of immeasurable pain 
and suffering, as at the present moment in Europe. 

In “ Hecuba,” Agamemnon the King of Greece says : 

For ’tis the common interest of mankind, 

Of every individual, every State, 

That he who hath transgressed shall suffer ill 
And Fortune crown the efforts of the vii'tuous. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


With the forsution of this voluntary association in America, the 
Hays office, we see the same historical process at work which pro- 
duced codes of human behaviour in the past- This does not mean 
that the Hays office code has always been rigidly adhered to in the 
making of films by the member companies. Far from it. Indeed, 
the code has often been flagrantly transgressed. What is important 
is, that the existence of Hays and Hays’ supervision, adnce and 
assistance has saved tlie American film industry from going to pieces 
and dissolving into chaos. 

As we have already said, half Hays is better than none at all, 
just as the existence of the Christian code is a good thing 
because it offers all men, -weak and fallible as they are, an aim, a 
goal, a standard to live up to. The absence or the opposite of such a 
code may be seen pictured in the Nazi regime. Whatever faults we 
may find in the behardour of Christians, in particular instances 
ivhere they appear to give only lip service to Christianity, we can 
only truly appreciate the value of the Christian code when we see 
the effect of practising and preaching its opposite in Germany. We 
can truly appreciate and enjoy freedom when we have had a 
taste of confinement and slaver}'. So it is iHth the American film 
industry’s code knoivn as Hays. The fact alone that such a code 
exists, and is, with some exceptions, mainly adhered to, has saved 
the Americans from going the way of Europe, where the film indus- 
tries have drifted like derelict wrecks with no moral or social 
impulse to keep them on a steady course. 

Benjamin Hampton gives a very good description of the character 
of the Hays code, and how it started: 

The producers of America dealt idth the censorship menace 
(by the then Municipal and State bodies ivhich were bewming 
legion), by creating a system of “ self-censorship, _ with 
as the highest court of appeal; his powers beginning with tiie 
selection of material for the screen and following through to 
the elimination of dangerous or doubtful scenes in comp ete 
films. While none of the manufacturers are legally bound by 
his decisions, and at times there are earnest isagreeraents 
betiveen various producers and Hays and his staff, the stu os 
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have held to the restrictions imposed by the “ Czar ” in avoid- 
ing novels and stage plays and specific stories and plays that 
might give offence to screen audiences. For the most part, 
the screen eschewed the increasing latitude of the stage, 
as a glance at the rules adopted, by the studios for the guidance 
of their writers and directors -will show. The corporations 
comprising the Hays organisation — substantially all the pro- 
ducers and distributors in the United States — unanimously 
agreed to the “ self-discipline and regulation ” of a code, the 
intent of which was to ensure establishment of general 
principles. The code was amplified by a series of “ particular 
applications ” as follows : 

Crimes Against The Law 

These shall never he presented in such a way as to show 
sympathy with the crime as against law or justice, or to 
inspire others ivith a desire for imitation. 

1. Murder. 

(a) The technique of murder must be presented in a way 
that will not inspire imitation. 

{b) Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail, 

(c) Revenge in modem times shall not be justified. 

2. Methods of crime should not he explicitly presented. 

(a) Theft, robbery, safe-cracking and dynamiting of 
trains, mines, buildings, etc., should not be detailed 
in method. 

(b) Arson must be subject to the same safeguards. 

(c) The use of firearms should be restricted to essentials. 

(d) Methods of smuggling should not be presented. 

3. Illegal traffic must never be presented. 

4. The use of liquor in American life, when not required by 
the plot or for proper characterisation, will not be shown. 

Sex 

The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home 
shall be upheld. Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex 
relationships are the accepted or common thing. 

1. Adultery, sometimes necessary plot material, must not be 
explicitly treated or justified, or presented attractively. 

2. Scenes of passion should not be introduced when not 
essential to the plot. In general, passion should so be treated 
that the scenes do not stimulate the lower and baser elements. 

3. Seduction or rape; 

(a) They should never be more than suggested, and only 
when essential for the plot, and even then never 
shown by explicit method. 

(b) They are never the proper subject for comedy. , 

4. Sex pen’ersion or any inference of it is forbidden. 

5. White slavery shall not be treated. 
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6. Miscegenation is forbidden. 

7. Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not subjects for 
motion pictures. 

8. Scenes of actual child birth, in fact or in silhouette, are 
- never to be presented. 

9. Children’s sex organs are never to he exposed. 

Vulgarity 

The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though not 
necessarily evil, subjects should be subject always to the 
dictates of good taste and regard for the sensibilities of the 
audience. 

Obscenity 

Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke or by 
suggestion is forbidden. 

Dances 

Dances which emphasise indecent movements are to be 
regarded as obscene. 

Profanity 

Profanity or vulgar expressions, hou-ever used, are 
forbidden. 

Costume 

1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity 
in fact or in silhouette, or any lecherous or licentious notice 
thereof by other characters in the picture. 

2. Dancing costumes intended to permit undue exposure or 
indecent movements in the dance are forbidden. 

Reugion 

1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious 

faith. _ 1 ij 

2. Ministers of religion, in their character as such, should 
not be used as comic characters or as villains. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should be carefullj 
and respectfully handled. 

National Feelings 

1. The use of the flag shall be consistently respectful. 

2. The history, institutions, prominent people and citizenry 
of other nations shall be presented fairly. 

Titles 

Salacious, indecent or obscene titles shall not be used. 

Repellant Subjects 

Tire follo^s’ing subjects must be treated within the careful 
limits of good taste : 
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1. Actual hangings or electrocutions as legal punishments 

for crime. • 

2. Third degree methods. 

3. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

4. Branding of people or animals. 

5. Apparent cruelty to children or animals. 

6. 'Surgical operations. 

This, then, is the body of law for the American film industr}’, 
based upon the most profound codes of morals and social preserva- 
tion which have their roots deep in past human social experience. 
This is the body of law to which American film producers have 
mainly conformed. The Hays office is the appointed organ of the 
member producers which sees that the Hays la^v is enforced and the 
members each kept in to^v. But the Hays office exercises yet another 
function. 

If you get into the habit of conforming to law and practising 
self-restraint on the moral question, you will develop the parallel 
habit, through practice, of creating entertainment qualities in your 
films. Without general principles, without a code, uithout estab- 
lished and recorded theory joined to practise, without a set of rules 
to which members must conform, no social actmty can possibly take 
place. Imagine doctors without the British Medical Association, 
which demands a standard of decent, professional beha\'iour from 
its members. Imagine solicitors and barristers tvithout a Law Society. 
Imagine a Trade Union, a Friendly Society or a Tennis Club with- 
out a code of rules for members. Imagine running the business of a 
nation without a Government or Parliament. If you can imagine 
these things you will gain some idea of the British film industry. 
On the question of restraint, good taste, morality, religious suscepti- 
bilities of true entertainment qualities, there is no code, no body of 
theory and practise, no law, no rules, no Hays office. There is, of 
course, a British Board of Film Censors, whose status is recognised 
in law, but whose certificate has often adorned films for exhibition 
which are a disgrace to our good name, both here and in the 
Dominions. Mr. Rank has been trying hard to induce his film makers 
to study the Hays code. It is one thing to be able to read a list of 
instructions. It is quite another thing to understand them ^vhen read. 
It is still another thing to be in s)Tnpathy ^vith them, or to know how 
to apply them in film practice. British film makers have had the 
Hays code in front of them for the last twenty years. How much 
use have they made of it? 

It is under these conditions of willy-nilly moral diaos that our 
OKU film makers expect to compete with the Americans. In their 
loud lamentations about the difficulties of getting on to the American 
market, they leave the question of film quality out of account. They 
leave the American and Colonial consumer, the ultimate arbiter, out 
of account, and with all their gnashing of teeth at the spectacle of 
American film supremacy, it never once occurs to any of our film 
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makers, that the fault lies with faulty product, which is due to 
faulty organisation or lack of organisation in the industry, as well 
as a lack of understanding as to Avhat is at the root of American 
success. 

They expect to make the best- of both worlds; to make and sell 
films at home for a Government-protected home market, and then to 
sell the same product abroad, where there is no protection, where 
normal, commercial considerations of value for money have the 
utmost free play. They want their cake; eat it here, and have it 
abroad as well. Yet this childish attitude is persisted in, year in 
and year out. Here, for instance, is Mr. Michael Balcon, a leaing 
film producer in this country, writing in The Kine Weehly, the organ 
of the Trade, on January 13th, 1944, as follows : — 

I have pointed out repeatedly in public that, up to tire time 
of writing 'this article, to th^ best of my knowledge, no British 
film has been sold to America for widespread distribution in 
1943. It seems even to have surprised some of our American 
friends, but since there has been no denial of my statement it 
would appear that such indeed is' the case, despite the fact that 
I can think of at least fifteen films made in the period,wluch 
have deserved good marketing across the Atlantic. 

Not a single British film sold in America for 1943 and Mr. Balcon 
is surprised and hurt. W^ell, so long as Mr. Balcon persists in the 
notion that there is some kind of conspiracy in America to keep 
British films out, so long will Mr. Balcon continue to miss the real 
point at issue on the question of marketing abroad, and that point 
can be summed up in one \s’ord — quality. If Mr. Balcon insists that 
there is little to choose behveen British and American film quality, 
despite the ovenvhelming evidence that the difference is as rvide as 
the poles, then there is nothing more to be said. But if Mr. Balcon 
is, indeed, an earnest seeker after truth, a simple analogy may offer 
Jiim an illuminating clue. ' ... 

Two armies confront each otlier for battle. One is split up in 
“ penny packets,” without a unified command, ■without a co-ordinated 
aim, and with no central plan of operations. The army opposite 
knows exactly where it is going, and why. Its units have placed thar 
entire confidence in a unified command at their head, w’ho are irork- 
ing for a definite aim with a systematised plan and a code that has 
stood the test in the past. All other things being equal, which of 
these two armies are likely to win? That is more or less how 
stand betiveen the British film industry on the one side and the 
purposeful, unified American film industry under the Hays code and 

direction. ^ . , . . , 

If Mr. Balcon has any doubt that this is a true picture ot ^ 
situation, perhaps we may bring the lesson home to him by refemng 
to a particular British film wdth ■which he is more than ve 
acquainted : “ Champagne Charlie,” ivith Tommy Trinder in t e 
title part. Mr. Balcon himself produced this film some time alter 
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he had written the above quoted lament in The Kine Weekly. It was 
made under his own supervision at his own studios, in Ealing, near 
London, Great Britain- — that is to say, in a non-Hays’ film-producing 
country. 

Now let us try and recall the theme and substance of that picture 
and set against the “ Champagne Charlie ” story the following 
clause from the Hays code: 

Vulgarity 

The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though not 
necessarily evil, subjects, should be subject always to the 
dictates of good taste and regard for the sensibilities of the 
audience. 

So, wthout benefit of Hays, the making of “ Champagne Charlie ” 
was blithely proceeded with. And what is the fundamental character 
of this .picture? Certainly, it is not an evil subject in the manner 
of so many other films we could mention, but most certainly it is 
unpleasant, if not in bad taste. The policy of restraint in film 
making which the Hays office seeks to impose is as valid as self- 
restraint in a civilised human being. No one but a 100 per cent, 
purist would see anything wrong in an occasional sip of an alcoholic 
beverage taken in moderation, but a person who drinks to e.\cess is a 
sorry sight and a problem to his fellows. The fault in that person’s 
mental make-up is a lack of a self-imposed code of restraint. 

“ Champagne Charlie ” suffers from a similar lack. It has only 
one theme from beginning to end, with slight variations on the theme 
— drink. The chief character is a music hall comedian who, half-a- 
century or so ago, achieved fame tvith singing Champagne Charlie 
is my name,” and the whole film is concerned with this comedian’s 
career during which he enters into competition ^vith a rival in order 
to out-vie him in songs about drink. Between the two comedians ive 
get songs about champagne, songs about beer, beer, glorious beer, 
about gin, about rum, about whisky and goodness knows what else. 
What a lop-sided, one track, cock-eyed portrayal of English life in' 
the ’eighties. And what a -way to commend ourselves to the American 
public! What is the difference between drinking to e.xcess in an 
individual and singing, singing and singing about drinking, drinking 
and drinking in a film? The Americans often give us films about 
the old-time music hall, but they give us colour and depth, and 
closely observed human characterisation, and, above all — variety. 
Variety of character, variety of scene and song, and some kind of 
moral balance to their stories. They are not so bankrupt of inven- 
tion as to make one idea suited for a four or five minute sequence, 
stretch out and drag out the full length of a ninety-minute picture. 

But let us hasten to assure Mr. Balcon that this criticism is not 
being levelled at his production exclusively. The faults, and there 
are others in “ Champagne Charlie,” are endemic in the British film 
industiy generally. These faults are so fundamental and deep- 
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rooted that nothing but a fundamental dehing into causes and a 
thorough reorganisation, plus a change in the Quota Act, ^vill effect a 
Anything less is sheer beating the air. Anything less is plain 
self-deception. Anything less is like thinking that a" group or an 
industry without cohesion and a code has a chance against a unified 
and organised industry. 

Before a group can be organised effectively, it must have a com- 
mon aim, a common language, a unified direction and a trusted 
leadership. Anarchy, or non-conformitj-, is fatal to success, and if 
there is one single factor before ever}- otlier which is worldna 
against the chances of the British film becoming a world force, able 
to meet the American film on its own ground, it is anarchy — social 
and moral anarchy. 

To re-assure Mr. Balcon still further on this point, that not his 
alone, but most British films, suffer ,from this lack of social prin- 
ciple, and that his production unit has not been singled out for 
criticism, let us apply the same Hays office measuring rod to one or 
t\vo other films made by the group operating under tlie banner of 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank. 

A film Avliich was made in the dark days of 1942, to cheer us up, 
was one about the underground anti-Nazi movement in Belgium 
under German occupation. It ^\^as called “ Uncensored,” and ^^•as 
directed by Anthony Asquith. This film was clearly destined to be 
one of the rungs on the ladder which led Mr. Asquith to the making 
of the delectable “ Fanny By Gaslight,” a year or two later. Let us 
think of “ Uncensored ” for a moment in relation to the follo^\'ing 
ruling in the Hays office code : 

Obscenity 

Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke or by 
suggestion is forbidden. 

Right at the start, “ Uncensored ” opens with a comedian singing a 
song before a cabaret audience, about a lady who was walldng down 
the boulevard “ inth her little bear behind, ’ but so that this su^es- 
tive pun on “ bare ” should not appear too outrageous, the comedian 
trails a toy hear on wheels across the ^ stage at the end of tlie 
performance. A little later, a Gestapo official goes down into a cellar 
where certain Belgian printers are at work. He is searching for the 
secret anti-Nazi press. The printers, pretending to be worMng at tliar 
legitimate business, hastily cover up the type set of the illegal news- 
paper -with a sheet of %siiite paper covering the said type-set Ijing on 
the table. Wlien the Nazi leaves, one of the printers peels off the 
sheet of paper the Nazi was sitting on. and holding it aloft, calls out 
■ivith schoolboy glee : “ Look, he has printed Lc Beige Libre ^vith his 
behind.” That 'makes at least two references to behinds. There are 
other unsavourj' references in the film. ^ . 

From little to more. In the course of IMr. Asquith’s suc^essiul 
career in the British film induslr}', which, as w'e have said, is an 
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industry which works to no accepted social or moral code, \s'e arrive 
at last at his “ Fanny By Gaslight,” one of the main themes of 
which is procuring and brothel-keeping. Let us see how this film 
measures up to another of the clauses in the Hays code : 

Sex 

The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home 
shall be upheld. Pictures shall not infer that low forms of 
sex relationship are the accepted or common thing. 

Well, Mr. Asquith, where do we go from “ Fanny By Gaslight”? 
What is there next to show in that order of progression? All we 
need now is to give public displays of actual — not acted — rape, and 
actual — not acted — murder, as at the last stages of dissolution and 
disruption of the Roman Empire, and the last stages of the Nazi 
German Empire, and we, too, as a nation, and as an Empire, would 
be heading for the last round-up. Yes, Mr. Asquith, that is how it 
works. That is what happens when a disruptive tendency is allowed 
to develop from its germinal stages, unnoticed and unchecked. 

Let us lake the work of another well-known team in British films 
and see whether the path they have been pursuing is likely to lead 
to world market acceptance. Let us glance at that masterpiece of 
Technicolor made by those close inseparables. Director Michael 
Powell and Script Writer Emeric Presshurger, “ The Life and Death 
• of Colonel Blimp.” Made in Britain at the height of a war of 
liberation against Nazism, this film was charged with subtle anti- 
British feeling peppered with love and respect for the German. This 
film, had it been tested in the script by any kind of common sense 
social code in the national interest, would never have seen the light 
and much sweat and treasure would have been saved for worthier 
uses. There, are at least three clauses in the Hays code, which, had 
the script been subjected to the code, have invalidated the making 
of the film from the start. These are : 

Profanity 

Pointed profanity or vulgar expressions, however used, are 
forbidden. 

National Feelings 

' 1. The use of the Flag shall be consistently respectful. 

2. The history, institutions, prominent people and cilizenr)- 
of other nations shall be presented fairly. 

As to the last point, we are at least entitled to expect that the 
hislor)% institutions and prominent people of our own. as well as of 
other nations, should be respected. Now, whatever we may think 
about David Low’s cartoon creation of Colonel Blimp in the Evening 
Standard, it can be said, in fairness, that it does set off a certain 
obtuse and irascible state of mind which was fairly common before 
1939. but which seems rather dated just now. In a political cartoon. 
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printed on paper, it is legitimate to make your point as sharply as 
the usages of political controversy will allo^v. 

But a film ■svhich portrays a Inong, breathing, speaking human 
being, whose everj-. action and intonation is Avatched, and heard, 
and absorbed by millions of people, is not the same thing as a few- 
skilful pencil lines dashed across a sheet of paper. The rules that 
govern satire have to be infinitely more stringent in film than in llie 
satirical expressions customary in print, As'hetber in cartoon, picture 
or in Av-ords. Those rules for film exist even though the PoAvell- 
Pressburgers, Asquiths and Del Giudices may not be aAvare of them; 
and not knoAving about them cannot be accepted as a plea. 

In “ The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp ” there are instances 
of boorishness bordering on vulgarity, as Avhen Sub-Lieutenant 
Wilson barges into a room and pushes a girl aside As-ith. Iiis elboAs- 
as he does so. Another is Avhen Wilson shouts and bawls at his 
commanding officer in the Turkish Batli. This could hardly be called 
respect for the institutions and prominent people of the nation as 
required by the Hays code. There are other derogatorj' incidents, 
but on this question of respect for the national symbol, the Flag, and 
to the highest military honour, the V.C., Iaoav does it come about 
tliat Blimp, in the film, the A-ery epitome, of ditliering ineptitude, is 
endoAved from tlie start AA-ith the V.C.? Hoas’ does it come about Uiat 
as a foil and a counter to Blimp, Ave are presented Arith the good- 
looking, sympathetic, all-knoAving, all-Avurming German Arith the . 
pompous, dignified monicker Kretschmar-Schuldorf ? Hoas- is it that, 
far from the British Flag being respected, or the British uniform 
honoured, aac see the jack-booted marching feet of German Uhlans 
AA-iping their mud-covered soles on the British Coat of Arras placed 
at the entrance of the British Embassy in Berlin, and aa-c see a mob 
of caged German prisoners of AA-ar, in an English camp, turning their 
backs on Blimp AA-earing the King’s uniform? Hoaa- is it that, in the 
middle of a Avar of surA-iA-al against the vilest menace ever encountered 
in our history, an enemy is presented Avith sympath}- and an English- 
man, a high officer and a V.C., is treated 'vith contumely ? „ . . , 

The ansAver is the same for this as for innumerable other British 
films — anarchy, anarchy of thought and' irresponsibility. 

“The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp ’ aa-^ for a time banne 
for export, but tlie curious thing is that one of “ Blimp s predeces- 
sors, “49ili Parallel,” made by the same t^m, Av-as supported, 
encouraged and partially financed by the Ministry of 
Anyone Avith half an eye could have seen the germs of Blimp 
sprouting from the script of “ 49lh Parallel.’" Anyone, except those 
responsible at the Ministry- of Information. 

In “ 49lh Parallel,” too, there are instances of gross disrespect 
to our national feeling, as Avhen a Nazi tears doAA-n the picture o le 
King and Queen off the Avail and carA-es out a SAvastika in ^ p ace. 
But let us be scrupulously fair to PoAA-ell-Pressburger. Ihey are 
quite capable of adhering to the Hays precept of respect tor le 
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Flag when they have a mind to. This, indeed, is proved by the 
meticulous reverence ^nth which they handle the incident of the 
Flag at the beginning of ‘‘ 49th Parallel.” With solemn and respect- 
ful ceremony, the crew of a surfaced submarine are shown standing 
on board in rigid attention, gazing upon the Flag u’ith sublime awe 
as it floats gradually up to mast height, fluttering in the breeze. The 
only minor, “ insignificant ” detail, of course, is that the emblem in 
question is the German Nazi naval Flag, and the captain and crew 
are Nazis, loudly heiling Hitler. 

In a little book, published in 1944, The Shame and Disgrace of 
Colonel Blimp (Sidneyan Society, Is. 6d.), the present authors gave 
chapter and verse from the actual material of the Powell-Pressburger 
film, “ The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp,” proving, point by , ' 
point and up to the hilt, that the substance of all Pois'ell -Press- 
burger’s work was a rabid anti-Britishism ivhich ivas almost 
pathological in its intensity. But we are not concerned with the 
mental state of Mr. Powell and Mr. Pressburger. We are concerned 
at the terrible harm being done to the minds of our people. We are 
concerned at the slanders about the British that are being fed to 
cinema patrons overseas by films of the Powell-Pressburger school. 

We are concerned to notice that the black-hearted bitterness against 
Britain, which was implicit in their war-time output, “ The Spy in 
Black,” “ One of Our Aircraft is Missing,” “ 49th Parallel,” 

“ Canterbury Tale ” and “ Blimp,” is now explicit, openly and 
sneeringly anti-British in “A Matter of Life and Death,” now that 
the war is over- (Called in America “ Stairway to Heaven.”) 

Now, at last, the mask is off. Now it is safe to do openly in “A 
Matter of Life and Death ” what could only be done slyly and 
covertly in “ Blimp ” and “ 49th Parallel.” Now it is safe to attempt 
to do during peace what the Gocbbels-Hiller-Himmler crew failed to 
do in the war — ^bash the British in the sight of our Allies and create 
mischief between us and the Americans. Now it is safe to set up an 
American who was supposed to have fought with Washington against 
the British as a spokesman for the most obnoxious anti-British 
mouthings ever heard from a British screen. Now it is quite in order 
to set up this character who, in Powell-Pressburger’s own ^vords, 

“ hates the guts ” of the British with a venemous spleen bordering 
on Nazi lunacy. Now it is quite permissible to set the French against 
the British, the Irish against the British, the Russians against the 
British, the South Africans against the British, and tlic Chinese and 
the Indians against the British. Now it is permissible for Powell- 
Pressburger to snarl like curs, and like curs, turn and bite the hand 
that fed them during all those years of bitter strife. Now it is right 
for Powell-Pressburger to do in “A Matter of Life and. Death” 
exactly what the Nazis did when in power: blame one man. who 
himself is quite innocent of any particular crime, for all the alleged 
sins his “ race ” or “ nation ” was supposed to have committed in 
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Ae past, wHcli is what Powell-Pressburger do to Squadron-Leader 
Carter in the film. 

^lat is the explanation of this venomous state of mind? It can 
only be understood as an exercise of the subconscious, just as the 
Nazi, or Fascist mind is a mind in which the subconscious or pre- 
conscious, or the immoral or anti-social, has triumphed over tlie 
conscious or socially moral. If j’ou were to pass a German Nazi of 
an Italian Fascist in the street, 5mu would hardly notice any outivard 
sign that the fellow is any different from any other person. He looks 
like a human being. He has a head, tivo arms, tis’o legs and a body, 
and seems to walk, talk, eat and dress just like you and me, but 
there the resemblance ends. Tlie difference begins ivhen you notice 
his mental processes wliich form an unmistakable complex. Once 
you recognise this complex, you -will find that it manifests itself in 
an uncarmy similar fashion in a Nazi or a certain type of film 
maker. 

Another characteristic of the sub-conscious is that, like the elephant, 
it never forgets. Resentments, jealousies and e\il aspirations, which 
in a normal moral person are rigorously repressed, come up at 
times in dreams. They are always stored up in the mind, but the 
healthy person manages to get the better of them. The average Nazi, 
Fascist, or the fantasy-mongering film maker, alloivs tliese dreams to 
get the better of him. As Freud has explained, these dreams never 
come out as straightfonvard interpretations of past events. They 
become mixed up in an extraordinary kaleidoscopic narrative of 
symbols which, to the ordinary person, doesn't make sense, but 
which is as clear as day to the practised psycho-analyst. 

This is where we come to the interesting point about “ A Matter 
of Life and Death.” There are, today, probably thousands of 
Southern Irishmen who, no matter ivhat the British have done and 
suffered since 1939 for the freedom of the world (which, of course, 
includes Eire), can never forgive, because, again like tlie elephant 
and the sub-conscious, they can never forget. The resentments of 
centuries are carefully, almost lovingly, stored up and trotted out 
against the British as occasion demands. Among these Irish are one 
or tism film makers and one or twm very^ famous and ve^' venerab e 
playivrights, w’ho all, funnily enough, are offered facilities for t le 
exercise of tlieir spleen only in England. So much for the him 
making Irishman ^vith a grudge. 

Link all this up rvith the deepest and the most ludicrous miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices against Britain of the average 
European intellectual, and everything is set for the making o 
which culminate in “A Matte/ of Life and Death.” I" 
made in Britain, under the rngis of Central Europeans, British 
of life and thought, in their depth and meaning, are never prescn e . 
because they cannot be, because they are seen and ^ 

through the eyes and ears of the Central European ^'’ho 
hears only the things that strike him as prominent in our lives. ii» 
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is extremely noticeable in “A Matter of Life and Death.” For 
instance. Cricket is a matter of some interest to Englishmen. But it 
is not the dominant interest. The Central European mind, however, 
thinks it is. The Central European mind sees and hears the English- 
man’s cricket, but it does not grasp — it cannot grasp — what is 
behind and beneath the surface of cricket : the deeply embedded 
idea of cricket as fair play, as playing the game in life as well as in 
sport. Working together, playing to each other and with each other 
on the village green, where the team spirit is fostered and nurtured. 

The type of mind we are analysing is like a filter. It takes in the 
visible and the tangible in English life. It does not — because it 
cannot — apprehend the deeper moral and social aspects of English 
life. On this plane there seems to be no common connecting link 
or common wave-length between the English and the Central 
Europeans. That is why, to take one example out of scores, in “ A 
Matter of Life and Death,” Powell-Pressburger in the course of the 
film switch on a radio commentary; a lugubrious voice describing an 
English cricket match, just to show us up for our foolishness or 
ridiculousness, or something. Heaven knows what was in the 
Powell-Pressburger mind. 

Heaven! Yes, that must be the starting point for our analysis 
of “ A Matter of Life and Death,” because that is the point at which 
the film actually starts. Freud has pointed out that the sub-conscious 
disguises its immoral or anti-social impulse by clothing itself with 
all manner of symbols or convenient alibis. The Powell-Pressburger 
film starts off with just this type of alibi. So that you, the simple 
cinema-goer, may be taken off your guard for what is to follow, in 
order'that you may not broil up in resentment at Uie naked German- 
Nazi-Fascist philosophy which is about to be rammed down your 
throat, the film starts with a rambling talk of a quite irrelevant 
character about other worlds ; millions of suns and clusters of stars 
which are shown on the screen as the talk talks. 

The next little bit of tricky patter is the one about there being two 
worlds. There is the real world and “ the world that exists only in 
the mind.” Whose mind? Not your mind, or my mind, surely, 
because w'hat follows in the film was conceived in the mind of 
Powell-Pressburger. In the minds of plain, ordinary people like you 
and me, if we ever think of Heaven or another world we think of it as a 
sort of land of heart’s desire, w'here things are as we would like them 
to be. Surely, whatever happens on the screen in Powell-Pressburger’s 
“ other world ” is purely the Powell-Pressburger conception. This is 
their own picture, their own film. Whatever happens in it is their own 
choice, since they themselves together wrote, directed and produced 
the film. It is their baby. No other mind created that “ other 
world.” No other person came betrveen them and it. On this "vital 
point there is no alibi. 
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Well, now, what is our first glimpse of this “ other Avorld ” a«; it 
unfolds upon the screen? What is it like? That rigidly straif^ht 
escalator avenue going on endlessly, with rigid stone statues rigidly 
set at rigid intervals, why, surely — ^no, it can’t be — yes. it is. 
Gracious! ’’Sary, it’s our old friend, the good old Siegess Alice 
along Berlin’s Tiergarten of before the anti-Nazi war, the same 
Siegess Allee (the Victory Avenue) which was a byword the world 
over for its German stodge and podge and inhuman ugliness, its 
rigid stone statues at rigid intenmls of all the alleged German heroes 
of the past, set along a treeless avenue as rigid as the goose-step. 

And the Court-house Heaven rve see later is notliing more than a 
mixed-up mental hotch-potch of the old Reichstag circular interior, 
and the later Nazi Party Rally exterior circus at Nuremhurg. So 
this is Heaven ! Is this hoiv Powell-Pressburger rvould like Heaven 
to be, a Heaven presided over by a Brunhilda type godess straight 
from Wagner’s Nibelungen Saga, who rules over and commands a 
dead slave population in exactly the same way as Hitler ruled his 
slaves? And the choice thing about this population, as you see them 
streaming in, is that they are nearly all members of the- Allied 
Forces, mainly British, American and Canadian. 

Now let’s take a look at the story of “A Matter of Life and 
Death.” 

It starts off tvitli a picture of the Universe, wth the camera pan- 
ning over clusters of stars and suns and gases; the whole punctuated 
by facetious commentary. The Earth comes into focus, and on tlie 
Earth we see a spot of red, which the commentator tells us is a 
raided German toivn in flames. One of our planes, in very bad shape, 
is on its way home, and while over the sea, the pilot, the last surviv- 
ing member of the crew, manages to get into radio communication 
with an American girl of the Women’s Auxiliary' Corps. He is in 
the last stages of exhaustion. The plane is riddled and on fire. 
His men — those, who are not dead — had previously baled out. He 
explains all this to the girl and tells her his parachute has gon^ hut 
that he will jump. There is no alternative. “ It is better to jump 
than to fry.” He wants to know more about the girl. Where does 
she come from? Boston, U.S.A. He falls in love with her Horn 
hearing her voice. Where is she stationed? She tells him. He will 
visit her, he promises, or his ghost will. 

The pilot (played by David Niven) jumps, and falls into the sea, 
and vs-e see him being tossed about by the waves before he is n-ashe 
up on the beach. As he Trains consciousness, and thinking himse 
dead, he asks dazedly, “ Wliere do I report? ” The picture that 
confronts our pilot on the beach is deliberately devised by ' 

Pressburger as a kind of next world Arcadia as the Ancient^ Greeks 
imagined it. A stark-naked little boy seated on a rock, looking ii^'c 
the god Pan and plaving on a lute. Around him numerous he-go^ s 
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IS no match for foaming-at-tlie-mouth Parian, ^vho point<= the 
accusing finger. 

Scene: a large amphitheatre. In one section, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
all dressed alike. In another, nurses, all dressed- alike. In another^ 
A.T.S. girls, all dressed alike. Other groups, all dressed alike. All 
raise their hands and eyes or lower them all together, all alike. 
Perfect Nazi Paradise. And what is the charge. against the English- 
man? It is made on behalf of “ The Department of Records ” (how 
like Himmler’s Department!), and it reads tliat: “Haiung been due 
to die on May 2nd, 1945, at 10 of tlie clock, he did not . . .” Then 
the “ trial ” proceeds with a packed jur)% who are both jury and 
witnesses for tlie prosecution, under the guidance of the prosecuting 
counsel, foaming-at-the-mouth Parian, played by Raymond JIassey. 

At this point, let us try to get to the bottom of it. What is at the 
root of this messy mass of meandering muddle? It can only be 
understood in the light of the workings of the subconscious. Bearing 
in mind that tlie sub-conscious is constantly in the habit of resorting 
to alibis and disguises, and remembering that the chief character in 
this film is an Englishman who is accused as if he were the nation, it 
is as clear as day that the film is the story of the recent war against 
tlie Nazis as seen through the pro-Nazi mind. 

Listen, first, to the charge. The accused, “ haiung been due to 
on May 2nd, 1945, at 10 of the clock, he did not.” Here the dis^ise 
is transparent. It was in May, 1940 — ^not 1945 — that Hitler 
launched his treacherous attack through the Netherlands and 
Belgium, and in the eyes of the Germans to tliis day, and equally in 
the eyes of pro-Nazis of any nationality, no crime could have been 
greater than to have been “ due to die ” as Britain seemed to be in 
those dark days, and yet to have decided to fight it out and 
Britain is symbolised in the film in the person of Squadron-Leader 
Carter. Like Britain in the summer of 1940, there is the pilot alone. 
Like Britain in 1940— alone, with her Allies defeated and over-run, 
Carter finds himself alone and exhausted, iHth all his companions 
gone — ^baled out or killed. Like Britain “ due to^ die, takes 

the jump and survives on the beach, as Britain survived on the beaches 
of Dunkirk. Just as Marshal Petain sought the role of go-betiveen 
between Britain and Germany, after his ignominious^ sutyender to 
Hitler, so the go-between between England and Hitlers Valhalla in 
the film is the Frenchman, the fop, the aristocrat of a dera ent 
France, who “ lost his head.” the Heavenly Messenger. In 19m the 
Heavenh* Messenger — Petain France — ^sought to lead Bntam in o 
defeat and death in the arms of Hitler, but like the Heaien y 
hlessenger in the film, Petain France lost her way and misse er 
chance because of the peculiar English climate, the Lnglish log, 
which the Powell-Pressburgers can neither penetrate nor remotelj 
understand. That impenetrable climate, so incomprehensible to so 
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many, was the climate of the British spirit and heart expressed 
through the broadcast voice of Churchill hurling defiance at the 
filth which was Nazidom: “We shall fight ... We shall never 
surrender.” 

Britain in 1940, alone, with almost every hope gone, yet had one 
remote ray streaming across the etheri— the voice of America, the 
voice of Roosevelt, to hearten us and to sustain us ivuth hope and 
future help. Squadron-Leader Carter is placed in precisely the same 
position in the Powell-Pressburger subconscious. It is the voice of 
America symbolised through an American girl’s street and encourag- 
ing voice, which seems to Carter the only and last link between life 
and death. It is in an American military hospital that Carter regains 
his strength, just as Britain regained her strength with the American 
“ tools to finish the job,” and at the very end of the film, 
camouflaged with some hocus-pocus about a girl’s tear falling on ‘a 
rose. Carter’s future is made secure by marrj'ing the American girl. 

In the years before the cinema came into existence, it. used to be 
said that poets are the legislators of the world. Tlic film makers 
have now taken the place of the poets, and Messrs. Emcric Press- 
burger and Michael Powell have taken it upon themselves to 
legislate for us. Britain, from now on, is to live only by kind 
permission of America. Powell-Pressburger have decided it, 
arranged for it, and are propagating it in a sub-conscious 
camouflaged form. There is only one way out for Britain : to 
swallow all the anti-British snash — and like it; eat humble pie, and 
marry the boss’s daughter, the American girl. And although, in 
parts of the film, there is praise for America (and praise from 
Powell-Pressburger is nearly always flat, insincere and hollow), 
these film makers cannot resist a spot of anti-American snash as 
well, in other parts of the film, as when the radio is turned on in 
“ satire,” and an American voice is heard singing “ Shu-shu, baby.” 

But there is ver)' much more in this film than meets the eye or the 
ear. From the opening shots of the Universe to the last phrase in 
the film — “ The rights of the uncommon man must always be 
respected” — this picture goes through'the whole gamut of Sadism. 
Every section, every fragment of it, is part of a mosaic which adds 
up to that unmistakable complex that betrays the anti-social or 
pro-Nazi mentality. People of this cast of mind always display the 
same symptoms, although the symptoms vary in appearance and 
order of arrangement as between one playwright or film maker 
and another. For instance, nobody would accuse George Bernard 
Shaw and Michael Powell of working in collusion, nor could any- 
one say that there was ever a direct interchange of ideas between 
them when Bernard Shaw wrote “ Cxsar and Cleopatra,” or when 
Michael Powell, ivith his buddy, Pressburger, made himself 
responsible for “ A Matter of Life and Death.” 
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Yel the idea of tlie Universe, the vast, impersonal and therefore 
(to the Sadist mind) the cruel Universe with which Powell- 
Pressburger open their film, corresponds exactly to the notion that 
.Bernard Shaw puts fonvard in his preface to “ Cajsar and 
Cleopatra, the notion of cosmism,” iv'hich he tells us. is* so much 
superior to Christianit}’’ (see Bernard Shaw Among the Innocents], 
In this preface Sha^v derides Christianity, directly and categorically, 
just as Powell-Pressburger denigrate Canterbury by implication in 
their “ Canterbury Tale,” and abuse Christian England in “A Matter 
of Life and Deatli.” The latter film ends with an expression of con- 
cern for “ the uncommon man,” but as for the common man, the 
many, the rabble — ^irell. Hitler’s Valhalla is good enough for them. 
This, again, corresponds to the Nazi notion of the Herrenvolk and 
the slav'e folk, to Shaw’s belittling of the “ ordinary man ” (see 
• passage on Darwin in Shaw’s Back to Methuselah preface), his “ Man 
and Superman,” and to his “ Ciesar and Cleopatra,” where, among 
scores of similar Sadistic expressions there occurs this : “ Let them 
die, they are only soldiers.” As to the belittling of Britain, anyone 
can see there is not much to choose bet^veen Bernard Shaw and 
Powell-Pressburger, though Shaw has alwaj's managed to sugar-coat 
his spleen with a so-called joke. .In “ Cajsar and Cleopatra” there, 
are scores of references to cutting .off of heads. In “ A Matter of 
Life and Death,” the Heavenly Messenger, who goes in and out of 
the picture, is one who “ lost his head ” in the French Revolution, 
In Shaw’s film, the Queen speaks with relish of burning people in 
an oven and about whipping slaves to death. In the Powell- 
Pressburger film, the dead bodies in a burning plane and “ It is 
better to jump than fry.” Deep down in their heart of hearts, 
Powell-Pressburger know' what the fate of the British people would 
have been if, at the moment of decision in 1940, they had calmly 
aw’aited the incinerators of Belsen. And knowing this. Powell- 
Pressburger still show' not the slightest concern. If it had happened, 
it would have been as much as' we desen'ed, because our plumbing 
is not vcr)' good and our weather, of course, is dreadful ! Incredible, 
you say. It is, but its in the film, just the same. • 

A few' more symptoms from the Powell-Pressburger film. 
Squadron-Leader Carter recites a well-known poem and then sa}s-^ 

“ I would rather have w'ritten that than flown through Hitlers 
What an extraordinary idea! But how to explain it? Well, how do 
you explain this? Visitors who' went round one of the Hitler com 
centration camps, after it had been occupied by’ our Forces, notice 
that above the entrance to the incinerating chamber, where massif 
of dead human bodies had been cremated, there was a painted 
picture of a headless S.S. man in uniform, seated astride a pig. Here 
we have an important clue to an understanding of the Sadi-st 
complex. It is clear that headlessness, legs astride (to fly ^ ^ ' 

Hitler’s legs) and piggishness (or boorisliness) have a close and deep 
connection with the burning of human bodies (the burning of t le 
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dead airmen in Powell-Pressburger’s plane). In the film there are 
references to heads feeling queer, to operations on the hrain, discus- 
sions on arachnoid adhesions, and an actual showing to the public 
of a hrain operation and of blood clots covering the whole screen. 
As we well know, the Nazis were very fond of watching operations 
on human guinea-pigs and of encouraging the perpetration of 
torture. The reasons they gave were the advancement of medicine, 
but the true reasons were to satisfy the depraved pleasures of the 
Sadist. Now, in the Powell-Pressburger film, June, the American 
girl who is in love with Carter, is shown as looking on through a 
window at the operation on Carter’s brain. In no civilised country 
in the world is a lay person ever allowed to watch an operation in a 
hospital. Only the people immediately concerned, the surgeons and 
the nurses, are allowed round the operating table, and only medical 
students are allowed to watch what is going on. 

On the other hand, in Nazi Germany things were different. There, 
glass windows were specially provided to the gassing chambers so 
that spectators might enjoy what was going on within, and an 
orchestra gave forth suitable musical accompaniment. That opera- 
tion watching incident in “ A Matter of Life and Death ” never did. 
or could, happen in Britain or America. It does happen in the film. 
You can draw your own conclusions. 

The German word for Heaven is Himmel. The man who sent 
people to Heaven in Nazi Germany was the Gestapo chief Himmler. 
Himmler had the record of every man, woman and child carefully 
ticketed and docketed in the Gestapo files. No one was exempt from 
his scrutiny, and nobody, not even the all-highest Hitler, could 
avoid the possible chance of blackmail that those files afforded. Is it 
a coincidence, then, that the Heavenly Messenger in the film works 
under the direction of the Heavenly Department of Records? 

Both Dr. Goebbels, head of the Nazi hlinistry of Propaganda, 
and Hitler himself, based their activities on the notion promulgated 
in Mein Kampf — that the bigger the lie. the easier it will be accepted 
by the multitude. In the Powell-Pressburger film there occurs this 
passage; “We must help him to win his case. We’ll invent the 
greatest lie in medical histor}*.” 

Hitler had no children and wanted none. This is quite under- 
standable, because love, in the true sense, tenderness and affection, 
and the parental instincts that arise therefrom, all have as their end 
purpose the bringing forth of children, the creation of new life. 
Hitler was not interested in life, new or old. He was interested in 
death. He liked it, enjoyed the sight of others suffering it, and 
planned to spread it as far and wide as possible. Hitler married, 
not as we all do, as a prelude to life, hut as a way into death. He 
married Eva Braun, not to live with her, hut to die -with her. A case 
of love at last sight ! They loved — and they were in Heaven, and in 
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Heaven they found their love. In the Powell-Pressburger film occur 
the following passages : 

“ What is love? The feeling of the moment.” 

‘‘ What a night for love ” (said by the Heavenly Messenger). 

“ The love of the moment. Do you call it love? ” 

“ Nothing is stronger than love on earth.” 

“ Love is Heaven, and Heaven is love.” 

Please notice the complete absence of any understanding of the 
nature of love between the sexes, the utter oblivion that love has a 
true and worthy end purpose — ^the continuation of the race — that it 
is not an end in itself. Later in this book ire shall touch upon a 
work written by Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx’s collaborator, entitled 
The Origin of the Family. In that ivork we see the same oblivion 
as to the nature of sex love and the family that ive observe among 
the Powell-Pressburgers and the followers of the Sadist cults. Was 
this lack due to Engels having been a Socialist, or was it because his 
mental allegiances were fundamentally German, or Central 
European? Here we can only give you some facts to go upon; the 
rest you must work out yourself. 

The obsession with Gestapo systems of records is shown in 
Powell-Pressburgeir’s Heaven. The girl clerk sitting at a desk in a 
room full of gadgets. Phrases occur such as these; 

“Sign here.” 

“ I -wonder where I report.” 

“ Regulations are made to be broken.” 

“ I’m sorry if I broke the rules.’’ 

But one of the most common of the symptoms in the Sadist com- 
plex is the obsession with the time concept. Time and space, but 
mainly time. Later, in our examination of the Warner Bros. “ Dark 
Victory,” and the M.G.M. film, “The Picture of Dorian Graj%” we 
shall show how large a part this time obsession plays in the Samst 
mentality. In one Nazi phrase alone, the whole “philosophy is 
summed up : Morgen die game tveh [Tomorrow (time) the whole 
world (space)]. Nothing less than the 2vhole world. Not just a share 
of it with others, because the Sadist disoivns others. Never hear 
of ’em. Not, half a loaf- is belter than none, but the whole bakehouse. 
That is why the Shavdans speak of “ cosmism,” and the row el - 
Pressburgers will have nothing less than the Universe to ki ' o 
with. Tire time complex is revealed in the folloiving dunng t e 
course of the film : ♦ 

The ticking of a clock as Carter jumps from his burning 
plane. ^ ^ ^ 

“ We are talking in space, not in time.” ^ - 

“Time’s winged chariot "—Marvell’s poem recited bj 

Carter. 

“ Your time was up.” 
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“ Give me time, fifty years will -do.” 

“ Three days to prepare your case.” 

“ There is no need to dispense with time.” 

The Nazi phoney notion of race purity is also propagated in “ A 
Matter of Life and Death,” in a disguised form, when Abraham 
Farlan, the Heavenly American accuser, is most indignant that “ a 
girl of good American stock ” should marry an Englishman and 
conform to inferior English standards of plumbing, etc., etc. Then 
this accuser rants on about America being the only place in the 
world where man is full grown, altogether forgetting that Mother 
England is the mother of America, that despite our differences and 
occasional disputes, the true base of American law, American cus- 
toms and American culture and notions of freedom are Anglo-Saxon, 
and that the language of America is the language of the people 
who fought King John for Magna Carta and who sent forth the first 
American colonisers, from Plymouth Rock — the early Pilgrim 
Fathers. The real idea behind Powell-Prcssburger’s gag in the film : 
“ American babies suck in freedom mth their mother’s milk,” is to 
indicate that by contrast the English are the inferiors, and since 
Powell-Pressburger dare not come out openly to proclaim the 
Germans as the Herrenvolk, they find the Americans a convenient 
sub-conscious substitute as the Herrenvolk. ■ . 

From all the foregoing it is clear that as the British film industry 
is constituted there is only one way to get on as a film maker. Taunt 
the country, the country that feeds you (for example, through the 
Quota Act). Mock the country, that held the fort for freedom and 
protected you. Be anti-social, paradoxical and contrary, spread Nazi 
ideas, thinly disguised, to poison the minds of millions and the 
screen is yours. Do everything in reverse, as in “ Blimp,” “ Fanny,” 
“ 49th Parallel,” “ The Man in Grey,” etc., etc., ad lib, ad nauseam, 
ad infinitum. Flout the conventions. Stamp on people’s feelings. 
Encourage our enemies. Kick your friends. Paint a world in which 
the crook prospers and the good man suffers, and in which women, 
instead of being respected, are treated as cattle. 

Yes, but do not expect cinema patrons overseas to nurse any 
respect for us, or our films, when we permit that kind of outlook 
on life to contaminate our output. Things have come to such a pass 
that no one seems prepared to shoulder responsibility for the moral 
delinquency of the present British film; not the British Board of 
Film Censors, nor the Public Morality Council, nor the British 
Council, nor the Foreign Office for whom good relations with other 
nations is of the first concern. 

For one reason or another, one British film after another finds 
itself in hot water, the moment it enters America. “In Which We 
Serve ” is nearly stopped for using swear words. The same happens 
to “ Henry V,” the makers having forgotten that what suited an 
Elizabethan audience is not necessarily meat for us in our day and 
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generation. Trouble with Blimp.” Trouble %s'ith “ Fanny.” And 
in our own country trouble wtith the militarj- authorities over 
“ Waterloo Road,” w’hich is banned for the troops. 

In contrast’ to the American film, “ Since You Went Away,” which 
shorved the home front at Avork, and men and Avomen doing their 
social duty, “ Waterloo Road ” shoAvs us tliat desertion from the 
Army pays, that crime pays, that cmlian stealing of soldiers’ Avives 
is a commendable pastime, that a soldier may throAv OA’er his obliga- 
tions, and desert in order to settle his OAvn marital affairs, that 
British doctors may be “ bought ” to issue phoney certificates, that 
not only British but Canadian soldiers desert, and that British 
chtilians may dodge serAuce by escaping through lavatory back 
doors. 

And if “ Waterloo Road ” Avas banned for the troops, Arhy Avas it 
passed for chdlian consumption? Wliy A\'as it made at all? What 
good does it do? Hoav does it elcA-ate, or exhilarate, or entertain, or 
inspire? Hoav can you CA'er hope to sell a thing like this abroad? 
WTio passed the script? W'ho are the British Board of Film Censors, 
and Avhat. if any, is its code of judgment? 



CHAPTER NINE 


Well, says someone, ^vath a shrug of the shoulders, our films can- 
not all be as bad as that. What about the Technicolor “ Henry V ”? 
Surely — Shakespeare! Surely this will establish and confirm our 
national prestige abroad. Let’s see. 

Where this Two Cities production has stuck close to Shakespeare’s 
text you cannot regard it as more than a photographed sound track 
or word track, for the beauty of Shakespeare lies in his imaginative 
verbal exposition, or, as his contemporaries would describe it, 
“ figuring forth.” His language was the Technicolor of the sixteenth 
century and the attempt to Technicolorise Shakespeare is, indeed, 
gilding the lily — a process both redundant and anachronistic. 

But even the work of our greatest national poet and playwright 
cannot be handled by our anti-social, anti-religious, paradox- 
mongering film makers without smearing religion with a tar brush. 
What does the Hays code say about the way religion should be 
treated? 

Religion 

1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious 
faith. 

2. Ministers of religion, in their character as such, should 
not be used as comic characters or as villains. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should be carefully 
and respectfully handled. 

Close on half-a-million pounds is spent with the utmost lavishness. 
Artists, decorators, painters, historians and costumiers are employed 
to give the film colour, shape and historical authenticity. Readers in 
literature are presumably employed in reading Shakespeare’s text 
so that the play might be suitably transcribed for action in film. 
Presumably, but by what process of reading or reasoning could 
those expensive transcribers have gathered from Shakespeare’s text 
that the Bishop of Ely should be a scruffy-looking tramp, dressed 
like Crock the Clown, and that he, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, should, between them, deliver their lines, clowning and 
fidgeting and grimacing, and dropping thinp all over the place, as 
if they were acting for a children’s pantomime? 
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Take any of the lines at random, anjnvhere, and see if you can 
find the slightest justification for comic “ business.” 

For instance: 


CANTERBURY : The king is full of grace and fair regard. 

Ely : And a true lover of the Holy Church. 

Or later: 

Ely : The strawberry grows underneath the nettle; 

And AS’holesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality : 

And so the Prince obscured bis contemplation 
Under the veil of wdldness; which, no doubt. 

Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. 

Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Canterbury: It must be so; for miracles are ceased; and 
therefore we must needs admit the means 
• How things are perfected. 

Or is there anything grotesquely funny in the following? 

Ely' : Awake remembrance of these valiant dead. 

And Asith your puissant arm reneiv their feats; 

You are their heir, you sit upon tlieir throne; 

The blood and courage, that renowned them. 

Runs in your veins; . . . 

Or in this? 

Canterbury: Therefore doth Heaven’ diride 
The state of man in diverse functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To rvhich is fixed as an aim or butt, 

Obedience : for so work the honey bees, 

Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom . . . 

Not only is there this gratuitous insult to the Church, this 
turning of Ministers of religion into comic characters, which is ex- 
pressly forbidden under the Hays code, but the lack of grace and 
taste obtrudes itself a little later on in the film in another connection. 
Everj'one remembers those famous lines in the play : “ Once^ more 
into the breach, dear friends,” lines that breath tlie ver}' spirit of 
English valour, strength and fortitude. Wliat must our clod-hoppmg 
film makers do but to play that scene and then throw it all away by 
making a comic mockery of it through the mouths of Bardolph and 
Pistol. Yes, ^ve know, that as far as the actual word for word text 
is concerned, it is true that the last line of Henry s call to action, 


“Cn' — God for Harry! England! and Saint Georgel 
is followed immediately by Scene two. in w'hich Nym, Bardolph. 
Pistol and boy offer us a comic interlude, but what senselessness to 
think that because it reads thus and thus in the book, it has to be 
made exactly thus and thus slamshiy for a film. 
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Shakespeare wrote this play for a “ cockpit ” theatre open to the 
skies. Being a good theatre man, a supreme observer of human 
nature and character, a good psychologist and business man, 
Shakespeare would know that his audience, sitting or standing in 
physical discomfort and having their attention held at a high pitch 
of tension, would require a physical let-up after the heroic episode 
had finished. We know from theatre practice that has survived to 
this day, that action has to be broken up at interv'als, when the 
curtain goes down to give the actors and audience a rest and when, 
from both sides of the footlights a few will repair to the bar for a 
drink. In Shakespeare’s time, we can imagine orange-sellers olTering 
their wares to a noisy crowd in a holiday mood. It was for such an 
interval that Shakespeare wrote that Bardolph-Pistol interlude. It is 
what has come to be known in theatre parlance as “ comic relief.” 

But to transfer this typical theatre convention on to the screen is 
both depressing and demoralising. Here is no welcome interval at 
which one can relax and eat an orange, and banter with one’s neigh- 
bour while listening to Pistol’s banter on the stage. With the speed 
of light, we flash from the very heights of inspiration at Henry’s 
call to battle, to the very depths of deflation and mockery of every- 
thing that went before, all in a twinkling. The glorious heroism of 
one moment is derided the next, and the effect is one of frustration 
and depression. 

Shakespeare and Shaw seem to have been chosen deliberately as 
the easy way, the shortest cut to fortune. What could be more of a 
sure-fire certainty than Shakespeare? Who is more famous than 
Shaw? Take the writings of these two holus-bolus, just as they are, 
put them into film and you are all set to draw large sums at the 
pay box through the sheer publicity value of the authors’ names 
alone. Look at the trouble you save! 

Shakespeare and Shaw will prove, however, that the short cut is 
the longest way round after all. After “ Henry V ” has gone the 
round of the cinemas, what then? What follows? Our film makers 
are back exactly where they were before, still under the obligation 
of learning the essence of film scripting. 

Shakespeare has been a source of inspiration to authors and play- 
wrights for nearly four centuries, but authors and playwrights, how- 
ever skilful, are handicapped to the extent that they have to present a 
picture of the world in words. The artist-worker in words describes 
the world. The film maker literally places “ the world before your 
eyes,” as the old showmen used to have it. 

The artist-worker in w'ords, on the one hand, and the film maker 
on the other, appeal — or should appeal — to two different wave- 
lengths in the human consciousness. To paraphrase a well-known 
couplet : 

Words are to a film but things apart. 

They are a novel’s whole existence. 


so 
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• The natural cycle in radio broadcasting is not complete until the 
station and the receiver are tuned in to each otlier on the same wave- 
length. A broadcast on short rvaves is wasted on a long wave receiver 
and azee versa. A writer, because of the very limitations of his 
medium, has to use that medium witli the utmost stress and colour 
and emphasis. For instance, a writer wishing to convey a certain 
picture to your mind, might put tlie followng down on paper : 

“ A fiery steed with flowing mane.” 

The film maker who knows his business, w'ould, irith the same 
intent, place that type of horse an front of a movie camera and 
press a button. He would not attempt to describe the horse in words, 
but in motion picture. In “ Henrj' V ” you get the form of Shake- 
speare’s imagery in words followed by an underlined pictorial 
emphasis of \vhat those Avords describe. Which is as if a school- 
master were to put COW on the blackboard and then paint a 
picture of the animal above it so that you should make no mistake 
as to w’hat those letters stand for. 

. It may be said ^vith truth that the verj- discomforts and in- 
adequacies of the Elizabethan tlieatre auditorium almost impelled 
Shakespeare to seek ways of endowing his lines with such great 
po\v’er as to avert the attention of the audience from their physical 
discomforts, and to rivet it upon the play in progress. 

In the course of centuries, language alters verj' considerably. It is 
nearly .certain that the language of Shakespeare, which needs quite 
an effort of mind to absorb today, was the common ordinar)' 
language of the people and easily understandable by his patrons, 
otherwise Shakespeare could not have lived by his plays. 
Shakespeare himself, in his own words, in the verj' opening lines 
of “ Henry V,” explains his purpose and what he expects his 
audience to do. In line after line be exhorts his audience to do 
what the cinema audience, 360 years later, is saved the trouble of 
doing. For instance : 

Suppose within 'the girdle of these walls are now confined two 
mighty monarchies. ' 

Suppose. But today the power of the cine-camera brings the 
world in front of you upon the screen without need of supposing. 
And further : 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 

In this we see both the greatness and humilitj- of Shakespeare. 
“Our imperfections” he calls his work, w'hich he expects }OU o 
implement with your thoughts. And again : 

Think, when we talk of horses 
That you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ 

* The receiring earth. 

Think. But today you do not have to conjure up horses in your 
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CEIAPTER TEN 


Two MAIN STRE.«IS MAY BE NOTED in present day British film 
Production. One is addicted to the habit of presenting life aaainst a 
material background which is utterly deficient in appeal, and is 
redolent of parsimony, niggardliness and miserliness. The other, 
more under Italian and French influence, is linked to an extravagant, 
pompous lavishness, which has little to do with our native habits 
of mind, and certainly nothing in common with the lavishness in 
American films where money is spent, in the main, for good purpose 
and sound commercial reasons. “ Millions Like Us,” “ Demi- 
Paradise” and “Salute John Citizen” are fairly representative of 
the films in the meanness category', while “ Henry V«” and “ Ca:$ar 
and Cleopatra ” belong to the other extreme, is-here free-handedness 
reaches a fantastic new high. Neither of these tendencies afford the 
slightest hope for laying the basis of a world film industry. 

It may be true that, as a nation, \ve are rather inclined to the 
habit of making a little go a long way; that we prefer the unostenta- 
tious to the lavish, the simple to the complex. These habits are sound 
enough in private life, except when they are carried to extremes. 
But when we think of the film, we must always bear in mind that in 
it the nation’s house, with its inhabitants, is being displayed for all 
the world’s people to look into. If, therefore, we wish to hold our 
own in the esteem of others, we shall have to strike an even balance 
betiveen parsimony and extravagance in our moHng pictures. 

Yet it is the paucity of background, the uninspired dead-level 
cheapness, which is so often praised by our native professional 
critics, these same film experts ivho take every opportunity' of 
ing at “ sentiment,” at “ mother love,” and at “ boy meets girl," and 
at the very' elements w’hich sustain the human spirit. These same 
judges sought to elevate the dingy, poverty-stricken, doddering and 
dithering “ Salute John Citizen ” as being “ Britain’s reply to the 
American made “ Mrs. Miniver.” _ 

“Mrs. Miniver,” of course, crammed the worlds cinemas, vhile 
“ Britain’s reply ” hardly attracted a flicker of attention except 
among the brilliant critics. The latter objected (as they nearly 
always -do of most American films) to the sense of prospenty m 
“ Mrs. Miniver,” its graciousness, its tact, its supreme humanism. 
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its quiet courage^ The family unities in “ Mrs. Miniver ” were 
strongly upheld and emphasised in the story, whereas there is 
nothing the critics love better than to see the family ties disrupted 
and laid in the dust, as in Orson Welles’ “ The Magnificent 
Ambersons.” (Note the satirical “ Magnificent ” in the title.) 

If our critics had had their way, if the national consciousness had 
been of the character that they admire, if the general public had. 
taken the advice of current-fashion film criticism and gone to see 
“ The Magnificent Ambersons ” and Orson Welles’ previous “ Citizen 
Kane ” instead of ignoring the critics’ advice and staying away, if 
the public had followed the line of social and family disruption 
instead of social and family cohesion, the line of “ Mrs. Miniver,” 
this nation would certainly have been ripe, suitably atomised, for the 
Hun to take possession. 

Now, there is a frame of mind that cannot quite grasp our national 
habit of reserve, our dislike of ostentation. It is this inability to 
understand us which is responsible for caricaturing the national 
character in films like “ Demi-Paradise.” In times of national crisis, 
certain of our virtues come to the fore which the ill-informed think 
it right to satirise. Historians, for instance, have been known to take 
Queen Elizabeth to task for her alleged parsimony, forgetting that 
the enforced economy of her resources was one of the means by 
which Elizabeth laid the foundations upon which modern Britain 
stands. That sense of economy has been, before Elizabeth and since, 
a conscious and necessary part in the development of the English- 
man’s evolutionary character. The ability to economise at a time of 
need, to grin and bear it, to take it on the chin, to keep going for- 
ward in face of stringency and danger, is part arid parcel of the 
historically developed English character. Co-related to this funda- 
mental attitude of mind so incomprehensible to our European 
neighbours, there is a humility, an unostentatiousness, almost self- 
abasement, which, however admirable it may be in private life, has 
in the long run a bad effect upon our relations with other countries. 
This effect upon others is aggravated when we are pictured in films 
like “ Demi-Paradise.” Such films not only produce a derogatory 
effect upon our body politic, but with continued and repeated doses 
of the alleged “ satiric ” message these pictures convey, things and 
people tend to become purely flat in appearance — featureless, like 
worn pennies upon which you can discern neither the date nor the 
reign. It is little wonder, then, that foreign peoples are not vcr>' 
eager to look at our films. 

But let us for a moment examine the opposite trend of lavish 
extravagance exemplified by the Shakespeare and Shaw films. Where 
are these likely to lead us? Do these films portend a fashion in the 
cultivation of the French, German or Italian methods of film 
making? Let us hope not. The French, maybe, could teach us about 
lavishhcss, but their films before 1939 seemed to exude an atmo- 
sphere that went with caviare and pate de fois gras, with mink-lined 
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coats, courtesans, Cagoulards and Sta\-isky scandals. May we be 
spared luxurj-” of tins kind! ' 

The German films, before and since Hitler, were greatK- addicted 
to the worship of things rather than people. Their “ laidshness ” 
e.\'pressed itself in immense displays of varied objects, articles, 
treasures, possessions of all kinds, pointed at and gloated over irith 
immense deliberation and satisfaction. The German national weak- 
ne^ for accumulating loot is fairly well knonm by non-, but it was 
quite clearly mirrored in the German film long before the war and 
long before Hitler. This fixed German habit of mind may best be 
obsen-ed in Fritz Lang’s Weimar production, notably in “M,” the 
film of the Dusseldorf child murderer, in which the bits and pieces, 
the scraps and scrappings of a beggar-thiePs junk dump is loi-ingly 
caressed by the moving camera as it passes in a tracking shot over 
the collection. 

The cult of sheer Gigantism, of which “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” is 
the supreme expression in British films, is the same cult, the identi- 
cal path that led the Italian film industry, even before 1914, to 
extinction. It petered out utterly wfitli tlie colossal spectacle pictures 
of ancient Rome, “ Quo Vadis ” and “ Cabiria.” It had nothing 
more to say,, for there is nothing bigger than biggest, if it is sheer 
size you are after. In America, size and spectacle films often 
appear. The name of Cecil B. De blille is linked with -many such 
productions, but these pictures have other and enduring qualities, 
other messages besides Gigantism to convey, or the American film 
industry could not have surrived. 

In geological times the reptilian Diplodocous grew to enormous 
size and, size only, forgetting all the other factors that make for 
survival.- He grew to be several times the length, height and tonnage 
of the heaviest .animal living today. Diplodocous disappeared. 
When the Egj-ptians started building those huge, massive, imposing 
Pyramids, they were making for their own extinction. True, without 
knowing it, without wishing it, but doing it just the same. With the 
P)’’ramids, Egypt had .nothing, and could have nothing more to sa) . 

Field-Marshal Goering went to size both in his orrn physical 
person and in Ms enormous personal accumulations, and he and tus 
kind went out — ^just the same. 

In the heyday of the Italian film there was large scale ostentauon. 
plaster and paste board sets and an immense number of dressed-up 
supers plaj-ing with fantasies that dwelt on past and gone glories, 
and a childishly futile desire to resurrect them. We know only oo 
well what came of all that feeding of the Italian people vilh e 
outward trappings of dead and gone glory. We remember only oo 
well what came about five years later, to Italy; the fuuh^, bom a. 
and dressed-up imitation Nero in tlie shape of Mussolini, ru in_ 
over a plaster-and-paste-board “ Imperial ” realm. . 

The Italian industiy stopped in its tracks with Qoo ' ® 

1913. Thereafter it ambled and dithered along under btate protec- 
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tion._ There could be no further possibility of growth from the cult 
of Gigantism for its own sake any more than there could be a germ 
of growth or of healthy expansion from the tree of “ Coesar and 
Cleopatra.” 

When we consider how the British film industry is fostered 
beneath the glasshouse protection of Government support through 
the Quota Act, it might be profitable for us to recall how a very 
similar form of protection affected the Italian film industry- which 
Mussolini attempted to keep alive under artificial respiration. 

Under huge headlines, the London Evening Standard of April 9th, 
1938, published the following: 

Withdrawal of State Subsidies fro.m Italian Films Has 
Caused Consternation in the Industry 

{By Our Rome Correspondent) 

Culture Minister Dino Alfieri’s speech before the Italian 
Chamber, announcing the withdrawal of State subsidies from, 
the film industry’, has had a bombshell effect.. Some of the first 
results has been the unmuzzling of the Italian Press. 

People openly express their relief at no longer being com- 
pelled to speak well of Italian films because of “ patriotic 
duty.” It is now publicly admitted that Italian film production 
of the past three years has been a dismal failure. 

Some, however, believe that Signor Alfieri was ill-advised. 
]['or he has discouraged the big firms, on the one hand, by 
warning against monopolistic combines. On the other hand, 
he has crushed the small individual. 

It is reported that production at Cine Citta is almost at a 
standstill. Olficially, however, only one firm so far has 
announced suspension. This is Imperator Films. In a few days 
it was to have begun working on Telesio Interlandi's story, 
“Alta Marea.” This has now been definitely shelved because 
the firm lacked the 500,000 lire capital required of all 
producers. Others who had hoped to complete their pictures 
on money advanced to them by the State are expected to follow 
Imperator’s example. . . . 

Most daringly outspoken among the Italian Press has been 
the Popola di Roma, which said : “ The heavy casli advances 
and the multiform assistance granted to Italian film produc- 
tion with the idea of developing a commercially efficient 
industry’, had served instead to create a network of parasitic 
mechanisms. It had brought into play a sptem of speculation 
that bad nothing in common with the Italian cinema industry. 
Certain so-called producers cared little or nothing for 
filmically effective results. And they cared less for that which 
constitutes the basic and essential element in any organisation : 

■ building up the film’s prestige before the public.” 
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Surely there is little need to labour the point. Italy is not the 
only country' whose film output has proved moribund and sterile. 
Every country in Europe, including Britain, has had State protection 
in some form or another, and the film product of every European 
country has been impotent to compete wdth the American cinema 
for world dominance. 

However, where rve score over other European countries is in the 
language and cuftural partnership which ive share mth the United 
States, the only real film making country' in tlie world. This cultural 
partnership offers us a hope of drawing level some day with 
America. But the hope will only be realised on one condition — that 
we set our hearts and minds and inventive ability to the task — the 
way we organised for Mulberry, Fido, Pluto, Radar and atomic 
power. 

At the moment, our film cliiefs are not too strongly inclined to do 
anything except to go the way they have been going these many 
years. They have been doing quite well under Quota. Why trouble 
to change? Why, indeed? The only change they would like to see 
is more Quota to keep more American films out. That, of course, 
will incline the Americans to fall over themselves to take our films 
for their market with open arms! 
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“Dexni-Paradise” us^ the technique first made popular by Sacha 
Guitry in The Romance of a Cheat,” of giving the audience a lot 
ot talk, gloating over his unsavoury career of a cheat, and using the 
film as a kind of perambulating illustration of the talk on the sound 
track.. 


In Demi-Patadise, a Russian, Iv'an Kusnetzov' (Laurence 
Olh-ier) talks about hoir he first came to Britain, and how he just 
couldn t understand the British, nor they him. Given the situation 
as it is later presented in the film, that is easily enough understood. 
The Russian is a blundering idiot and the British complacent asses. 
Ivan, who has invented a new ice-breaker propeller, has come here 
to have it put into production. Four times he introduces himself to 
four different people, as “ Ivan Kusnetzov from Nizhni Petrovsk, how 
do ymu do, I am very well thank you.” He lectures his hosts as if 
he were a pedagogue, using the language of Socialist Sunday School 
primers. He behaves like this to the ver}' people he expects will 
make his propeller for him, and ivhile their guest. Like a clums}' 
fool, he kisses the daughter of his millionaire host and, caught thus 
abusing the hospitality of another man’s home, he makes things 
worse by rationalising the whole thing off. The pity of it is that an 
actor of Laurence Olivier’s immense talent had to be persuaded to 
play the part of this priggish character. Execrable as the script is, 
01i^^er contrives to show us with what skill he could have played a 
real Russian, had he been given a chance. But the best actor in the 
As’orld can never make a good film from a bad script. 


Even had the script been better than it ^vas, the satiric vein in 
which “ Demi-Paradise ” is conceived vitiates any message the film 
might have been meant to convey. Almost the only countr)’ to employ 
the satiric method in the cinema has been France, the France which 
has since had to go through the torment and humiliation of Nazi , 
occupation. Satire is a method of expression which requires greater 
judgment and restraint than either the French or the British nim 
makers have yet shown themselves to possess. 

Satire may be used sparingly to give point to a character or an 
action, but for a film to be nothing but satire from beginning 
is a confession of lack of faith in mankind. Lack of faith, lack o 
the social sense — that was pre-1939 France, and that lack cou ( 
easilv be translated to this countr)' by means of films like Uenu 
Paradise.” 

Satire has to have something to ridicule. How can you ridicii e a 
people who sustained the. Battle of Britain 3*0^'^ against i 
whole might of the Luftwaffe— n\ox\e — wdth no Allies except os 
who were prostrate beneath the heel of the conqueror and t lose v 
were to come in manv months later? How can you ndicii e a 
who believed firmly in themselves through dire, but tcmpora^. 
defeats? Fighting for our lives, ive accorded a prmleged 
to film makers to sneer at us. The people concerned with this an 
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other such productions have very little to be proud of. 

To rear satire as a method into a total Cosmos is crazily wrong- 
The ancient satires of Juvenal and Horace played only upon the 
smallest aspects, the tiniest particles of contemporaiy social life. 
The Epics ivere then the principal culture to sustain, nourish and 
stimulate the people of the time. Did Homer sneer at the Greek 
heroes? Did Virgil? Did the Apostles sneer at Our Lord? Whoever 
heard of anyone deriding England during the Elizabethan era? 
No one mocks at the Spitfire, the men who invented it and the men 
who fought in it. No one mocks at the great technical and cultural 
heritage that Britain has so generously shared rdth the rest of the 
world. Now, however, when St. George has slain the Dragon, it is 
permissible for the “ satirists ” to yelp at his heels. 

We can imagine, too, what the Russians had to say about the 
portrayal of a Russian as an unmannerly muddler. While “ Demi- 
Paradise” was still being made, Mr. Maisky, then Ambassador, was 
obliged to protest at a scene in which the Russian was shown 
coming back into the millionaire’s house — drunk. Some of that 
had to be cut, but the scene still remained in an attenuated form, in 
the Russian’s loud singing and self-conscious gait in one of the 
sequences. 

Mr, Maisky would have been justified in objecting to the whole 
characterisation of the Russian in “ Demi-Paradise.” For the kind 
of person Kuznetzov is represented to have been, does not come to 
Britain on State trading business rs'ithout connections, wandering 
about the place like a lost soul. In the film, Kusnetzov always refers 
vaguely to “the Trade Delegation,” hut no one is made the wiser 
about the “ Delegation’s ” power, its function or its ollice. Such an 
official, coming from the Soviet Union to London to secure the 
manufacture of a ship’s propeller would be piloted or guided from 
Arcos or the Russian Embassy. But this fellow arrives apparently 
as a free lance and blunders into offices, unheralded and unsung, 
with his pitiful ; “ I am Ivan Kusnetzov, from Nizhni-Petrovsk, how 
do you do, I am very well thank you.” 

The Russians are quite well acquainted with the use of introduc- 
tions, letters, credentials and the telephone through which to make 
appointments, and delegates .coming to this countrj’ know a good bit 
of English. It would appear, therefore, that the object of the 
producers was not to show the Russian acting sensibly, but to make 
him look and act foolishly, and, if they could have got away with 
it_^runkenly. On his first visit to this countr)-, Kusnetzov is 
bewildered and antagonised by the antics of the English. Tlicy arc 
not, apparently, serious about business : they push lawnmowers. 
they play the piano in shirt sleeves, and indeed they become quite 
Tsarist-Russian in their habits, for it was cither prcrcnti}. 

“ tomorrow,” or “ tea ” — concepts already familiar to Ivan in the 
Russian “ sei-chas.” “ zavtra ” and “ chai.” We have often been 
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called a nation of shopkeepers, but this is the first time we have seen 
ourselves as procrastinators. 

■ The mUionaire engineer (queerly-named animal, this!) who. in 
ms addiction to Bradshaw and a bust of Handel adomins his oSce. 
has a curious “sadric” resemblance to a well-known millionaire 
not unconnected with the British film industry, does at last settle 
business. It transpires that he is an expert on propellers 
and, after examining Ivan s hlue-prints, makes various corrections. 
The propeller is manufactured to tliis millionaire expert’s ” speci- 
fication and is a flop. The ship upon which it was to have been fitted 
cannot be launched because the propeller has broken down under 
the strain. Which only goes to show what bone-heads these expert 
British millionaire propeller designers are! However- the situation 
is saved. Ivan, while killing time sealed in a teashop, tlirows a hit 
of paper into his cup o’ tea and keeps on throiring hi4 of paper into 
succeeding cups o’ tea — until — ^inspired — like George Stephenson 
and his steaming kettle — a new idea in ice-breaker propellers is 
horn ! Tlie new propeller is then made to Ivan’s tea-cup inspiration 
and, hey presto! It works! Why all this fuss and to do has to take 
place in England, goodness only knows. The Russians make excel- 
lent propellers in Russia and a propeller for an ice-breaker would 
obviously have been made experimentally in Russia first, and tried 
out on one of their own ice-breakers in their own ice-bound 
Northern waters. But these are such prosaic matters, so much a 
part of life’s ordinar}* horse-sense, and they lend themselves so little 
to the playboys’ satire ! 

As we value our good name in tire eyes of the world, let us turn 
our backs on such juvenilities. Let us seriously re-cast our ideas on 
films so that our countr}' may be placed at tliat pre-eminence to 
which she is so rightly entitled. We must realise, once and for all. 
that ever)’ single aspect shown on film or lelemion registers on the 
minds of a vast audience. As Tom Paine pointed out, people become 
tvhat they contemplate, and if they contemplate dithering and 
nincompooper}’^ long enough, witiiout any compensating films of 
vigour and straight thinking to tlirow into the opposite 
dithering and nincompoopery could easily become the order of the 

day in our social life. ~ i i- i. - 

Tlie world audience of the near future ■will clamour only for ^hojc 
fictional films that- do something for them, that enlarge their tin er 
standing, that show' them better ways of life and of firing togelicr 
that bring examples of behaviour they desire to emulate. Fi m^ t a 
will give them ideas tow'ards reinvigorating their , 

Vigour, strength of character, beauty, a rich material h*'’ ■ 

creative characters with an active outlook, themes that i urrirn^ c 
the conflicts of our day, themes that shame the bad and elevate me 
good. That is the ivay the British film must follow. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 




Reynolds newspaper is an old-established Sunday journal, with a 
long tradition of radicalism and progress. The organ of the 
Co-operative movement, it is strongly linked in thought and senti- 
ment to the present Labour Government, the Government elected by 
the people of Britain in the hope of belter times. 

^ Taking this into account, knotving the power for good or evil the 
cinema possesses, having regard to the character of the British films 
we have described, and remembering the inevitable, organic origin 
of the Haj's office and its function as a steadying influence on the 
minds and the lives of the people, what do you make of the follow- 
ing by film critic Joan Lester in Reynolds, July 14lh, 1946? 

... I can recall only the rarest of minor lapses oT taste in 
British films, and I do not think I ever remember seeing a 
really slyly suggestive British picture. I wish I could say the 
same of imported material. 

That is why I regard with concern the visit to this country 
tomorrow of Mr. Joe Breen, of the Hays office, the Hollywood 
film censorship which saw fit to hold up “ Fanny By Gaslight ” 
and “ The Rake’s Progress.” 

Mr. Breen is coming to advise British producers on making 
films which will pass this censorship. 1 have expressed my 
criticisms of this cock-eyed concern before in this column. 

Are we really to have our British productions cramped and 
shackled by these futile standards from overseas which boggle 
at an honest presentation of life but wink at sugared 
prurience? 

Only minor lapses of taste in British films! In other words, let 
life and letters, law and learning die, as long as you preserve our 
precious brothels in “ Fanny By Gaslight,” our ne’er-do-wells in 
“ The Rake’s Progress,” and our Sadists and Schizophrenics, 
pathological murderers and other sub-conscious disease mindedness, 
all in the sacred name of “ an honest presentation of life.” , Dear 
Joan Lester, what is there “honest” in current British fictional 
films? It is only rarely that the characters depicted correspond to 
real types in British social life. If we ^s•ere really all like those 
characters, then — and then only — would the films be entitled to be 
called “ honest presentations.” But if we were like that, then the 
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^ asylum, and any kind of social 

iiie or social betterment would be impossible 

If in such papers as Reynolds (uhich, to some extent, reflect 
t^overnment opinion) opinions are expressed in which black is firmlv 
stated to be white and while, black, if this is our social conscious- 
ness wlucii allows the most bitter, anti-human, anti-social and anti- 
British impulses to be propagated among us, though lives were 
sacrificed in the war against evil, if all this has been going on for 
years, not only without protest, but with actual encouragement from 
the political Left to the political Right, then it must be obvious that 
this anti-social tendency cannot simply stop by itself. 

A ball rolling down a hill without impediment has to keep rolling 
till it reaches bottom. It cannot suddenly stop in its tracks and 
roll upwards by itself. And just as a snowball increases in si 2 e as 
it travels downwards, so we notice in the British film industrj* that 
all the anti-social tendencies gather up in one huge, cumbersome, 
gigantic, expensive film, the last word in “ magnificent ” anti- 
sociality — the much publicised Shaw-Rank-Pascal masterpiece, 
“ Caesar and Cleopatra.” - 

A film cannot be better or worse than the moral substance of 


which it is made. The material trappings of a film do not by them- 
selves make a film, and the reason why “ Ccesar and Cleopatra ” is a 
bad film, is because it is packed from beginning to end vrilh anli- 
liuman attitudes and monstrous sentiments ivliich were current dur- 


ing the downfall of past Empires and not during their uprise. The 
standpoint of this film is closer, to tlie age of Nero than to the age 
of Julius Ccesar during tlie Roman expansion. 

When, in pagan times, an Empire reached the limit of its possible 
expansion, when the obsession wdth wealtli and luxury became an 
end in itself, and not a means to the good social life, then the wor- 
ship of properly values would inemtably displace a regard for 
human values in men’s minds. In the making of Ca;sar and 
Cleopatra,” the obsession with things, the expensive concern with 
costumes, trinkets, buildings and statues and other gew-gaws served 
almost to black out from the minds of the makers, all -idea of human 
relationsliips. human social needs, and the human sentiments which 
should motivate the theme of a film. Theme, purpose, the human 
purpose of satisfying the human emotions of the millions bevon 
the outer walls of the film studio were hardly ever thought of in lie 
making of “ Cm'sar and Cleopatra, ’ as anyone can check up, not on } 
from the film itself, but from the stoiy' of its maknng_ as given hy 
Marjorie Deans in her book. “The Meeting at the Sphinx. 

Constantly harping on stabbing, killing, eating, baling, t irowing 
people to the crocodiles and cutting off of heads, the film runs i « 
Sadistic course. The production, which is based on a Bernar i<-w 
play written about forty or fifty years earlier (the hey-day ot the 
Oscar Wilde cults), is like a child’s nightmare translation of Oscar 
Wilde’s “Salome” and is filled with expressions of savageries tha 
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never would, and never could, enter the mind of a normal, average 
human being. If there is a theme in it at all, it is a theme of con- 
tempt for whatever there is good in man and the glorifying of 
whatever there is evil in him. In the film, only Shaw speaks. The 
so-called characters—Cmsar, Cleopatra, Ftatateeta, RulTio, Britlan- 
n'us, etc. — are merely differently labelled aspects of Shaw’s 
“ thought.” The film has verj’’ little incident and, when it moves at 
all, it is in horse-play, as in the “sousing” of Cleopatra in the 
harbour. It has hardly any connection with normal human life. 
There is no love. No love of a man for a maid. No love of a man 
for his fellorv man and neighbour, no goodness, no elevation, no 
family virtues — only family squabbles, as between Cleopatra and 
her younger brother over the succession to the Throne. No faith in 
the past. No hope for the future, and charity towards none. 

And yet — Shaw has somehow succeeded in dazzling the eyes of 
the great, the powerful and the influential. His message has left its 
mark upon the minds of millions. 

With Bernard Shaw as the leader, the fount and bead of the cult 
of “ reason,” millions have been induced to lose their faith in God, 
which means that people believe in neither God nor man. Whether 
you like it or not — break the link between God and man, and you 
destroy the link between man and man at one and the same time. 
Whether you like it or not — that is how the thing works out in actual 
practice in the real world. 

- This, then, is the intellectual climate at the present moment, the 
lemporar}' climate of “ Ca;sar and Cleopatra ” as the entertainment 
food for the people; It is not altogether an accident that the appear- 
ance of “ Cajsar and Cleopatra ” corresponds to the appearance of 
the Labour Government elected by the people in the hope that things 
will be made better. But will they? Can they be made better by tlje 
present personnel of the Government, who arc largely the mind- 
children of the Fabian Society and Bernard Shaw? If tyranny and 
oppression and contempt for human beings are expressed with relish 
in a play by Bernard Shaw, are we not Justified in feeling misgivings? 
In this connection it is well to recall that Reynolds newspaper sees 
nothing wrong at all with British films — nothing at all. Everj-thing 
in the garden is lovely. Just as B.U.s and queues are good for you, 
presumably. 

Reichs-Marshal Goering, in his hey-day, used to shout: “Guns 
before butter.” Today we are offered words before butter. Shavian 
paradox before butter. Discussions before bacon. Legislation and 
edicts and endless forms to fill up before homes. Power for power's 
sake, rather than for the sake of the people. Burcaucracj- before 
Democracy. In accordance with Bernard Shaw’s phiio.=ophy, butler 
shall for ever remain — a word. Somewhere, in one of his essays, 
Shaw gives it as his opinion that only on paper has mankind found 
nobility and happiness. Only on paper. Shaw, the intellectual 
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spearhead of Leftism for nearly sixty years, is being taken at hi-: 
word fay those in -power. 

Tins is the cultural atmosphere in our country Avhich has favoured 
the fannging forth upon the screen, the expression of tlie ‘=uh- 
conscious in the shape of “ Caesar and Cleopatra.” We say the sub- 
conscious, because the conscious mind usually deals \s-ith \s’hat is, or 
was, and ivith things that are socially beneficent. The sub-conscious, 
as we have shoivn in connection with the Shaw and other films, is 
only dimly concerned with a true narration of events. It is usually 
engaged with camoufla^ng events and twisting them for malevolent 
ends. There are flagrant historical distortions in “ Cssar and 
Cleopatra ” which Shaw excuses in his preface to the play by sa)ing 
that the play came to him by “ dmnation.” No doubt Powell- 
Pressburger could put in a similar plea for their virulently 
anti-British “A Matter of Life and Death.” 

Be that as it may, the making of the film “ Cmsar and Cleopatra ” 
was a glorious adventure while it lasted, for the inseparable two — 
Bernard Shaiv and Gabriel Pascal. No need to guess how they 
enjoyed themselves. They have told us the storj’- themselves. For 
instance, Marjorie Deans tells us in her book that ShaAv, looking at 
Vivien Leigh and Claud Rains on the paws of the Spliinz, exclaimed ; 

“V^lat scope! What limitless possibilities! When I look 
. back on my -work as a young man vdth my colleagues in the 
theatre, it seems to me we were like children playing with 
makeshift toys. Here you have a whole world to play with.” 
Miss Deans (who, as well as being the author of “A hleeting at 
the Sphinx,” tvas one of the script w’riters to Pascal’s production) 
goes into many raptures in the course of her narrative. She says: 

“ Sha^v . . . wasn’t interested in having his plays turned 
into films by a remote, uncontrollable process happening 
thousands of miles away in California. ’ _ - 

In other w'ords, he, Shaw, wanted to play with these great, big 
new toys liimself! So, in Gabriel Pascal he found the perfect 
playmate! In a “ Credo ” (sic) prefacing Miss Deans book, Pascal 
writes that he, Pascal, believes in miracles. 

He continues i 

“ When I met him {Shaw) we felt instantly that we shared a 
belief in both kinds of miracles and that he knew the secret of 
the Pied Piper — ^how' to induce genuine children to run 
from the boring mediocrities of everyday life. So, G.B.S. 
entrusted me with the magic flute of his art which he knew 
could play.” 

This emphasis by both Shaw and Pascal on children and on plat- 
ing like children is significant and quite remarkable. The partner- 
ship between them seems to have resulted in a sort of pantomime 
horse, with Shaw as the head and Pascal as the rear end, hut 
whatever its antics, this horse is never really alive. It could never 
repeat the success it achieved with Pygmalion," not in as manj 
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years as “ Ctesar and Cleopatra ” cost in pounds sterling. 

Of course, Pascal dignifies his activities by calling them “ a 
spiritual mission,” He says : “ I was concerned with the unique task 
of giving evidence to posterity through my picture of the immor- 
tality of the genius of G. B. Shaw.” Where the public comes in, in 
all this, is not mentioned. 

Now take a closer look at Mr. Pascal himself. Writing under the 
heading of “The Hobo Producer,” a title clearly of Pascal’s 
choosing, David Lewis says in Everybody’s Weekly : 

“ He is a rootless man. Born in Hungary, schooled in a 
Jesuit seminary, he studied agriculture in Berlin, acting in 
Vienna, blundered into film making in Denmark, produced, 
acted, exhibited his own film in Italy, found failure in 
America, success in Britain.” 

And having made a mess of it in everj' other country, obsen'e 
how Pascal, in his own words, expresses his warm thanks for favours 
received. In a moment we shall see. Mr. Lewis quotes Mr. Pascal 
further as saying : 

“ I %vas the biggest flop ever to go to Hollywood, I never 
made a single film there. I trudged from lot to lot, looking for 
work and broke to the wide. VTien I did get a chance, it 
came to nothing, because I quarrelled udlh the Hollywood 
executives. In the end, I became a tramp, and they called me 
the Hobo producer. ... I am still the Hobo producer, and 
no one will ever make me into a steady citizen. I have a 
caravan always ready for use and when I get fed up I just 
drive off in it and forget about everything.” 

The habit of the Hobo is difficult to break, 'even under affluent 
circumstances! But to boast about it! To tell the world that he, 
Pascal, a two-legged specimen of homo sapiens, behaves according 
to his reflexes, stimulated by past memory traces like any migrating 
bird on the wing or beast in the field! Mr. Lewis then gives us his 
own impression of Pascal, thus: 

“ He is a creature of vast volcanic rages, abject depressions, 
soaring enthusiasms and long vision, and be retains in a highly 
unstable combustion unlimited will to power and philosophic 
pity for the tragedies and follies of mankind.” 

Where Mr. Pascal’s “ philosophic pity ” comes in, or ubere it has 
ever manifested itselL is difficult to see, but we do see that right in 
the middle of the anti-Nazi war, while the nation was spending its 
strength and its youth to destroy “ the unlimited will to power ” in a 
Hitler, another “will to power” merchant was being set up in 
business in our very midst, to dispense his anti-social ideas among 
us broadcast. 

Eveiy'thing that was connected with Pascal’s film was unlimited 
and superhuman, just as it was in Hitler’s empire. Even Hitler’s 
famous “intuition” is reproduced in the mental processes of our 
friend “ Gabby,” as he was called in satiric affection in the studios. 
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In The Figure Post, Deceinber 15th, 1945, he is quoted as savin-: 

hve^ human and inanimate detail I have made ray own 
responsihilUy. Even the meanest extra must he just right. For 
sixteen hours a day I work to inspire myself. I cannot produce 
. . . m the orthodox manner. Everything must he inspiration. 
If people say my methods are extravagant, I say it is the only 
way I can obtain results. No one should put his money on me 
if he expects ordinary film methods.” 

Nothing that ever, existed was ever quite good enough for Gabby’s 
profoundly inspirational purposes. Not even the authentic Sphinx. 
He had to take Ms own intuitive Sphinx to Egypt on location. In one 
scene he had the Egyptian Army supplying 1,500 men to help him 
stage the battle scenes. He had 2,000 costumes specially made. He 
had to have 500 pieces of jewellery collected. His Eg)'ptian go^ 
were specially cast to a height of 22 feet and weighed 25 met. each. 
He would spend days altering a red carpet wMle precious sun-lit 
days were passing with never a camera turning. Limitless time and 
money was spent to ascertain the exact position of the stars in. the 
sky at the exact hour of that night in 48 B.C. rrhen Caesar was sup- 
posed to have sat talking to Cleopatra on tlie paws of the Sphin.v, 
though the visible results on the screen ■\rould hardly affect llie 
result at the pay-box by as much as a single Hungarian pengoe. 
Even Shaw, during the course of the film’s making, exclaimed : 

“ He shocks me by his utter indifference to the cost, but the 
resplt -justifies him.” 

If you can shock Shaw, you have certainly done something! 
Shaw’ asserts in Miss Dean’s book that Pascal is an exlraordinaiy 
man who turns up once in a century. But if Shaw had had some 
idea of the history^ of the cinema he might have recalled that one 
Eric Von Stroheim; a person whose early years were spent under the 
influence of a “ Kollossal ” Austro-Hungarian Empire in the last 
stages of decay, had exercised the same “ Kollossal ” ideas on film 
making, twenty years earlier, in Hollyws'ood, the same useless ex- 
travagance, the same paradoxes, the same flinging about of other 
people’s money indulged in by Hungarian Gabby. After Stroheim 
had made the expensive but financially disastrous and appropriately 
titled film, “ Greed,” the last of a series, Hollywood had the good 
sense of never entrusting Stroheim with the making of another such 
film, though he has continued to this day as a character actor. ■ 

Shaw blurbs on: , , , . * 

“ Such men as Gabriel Pascal are godsends to the arts to 

which they are devoted.” ,- » • 

Bui sound judgment, which is the basis of good art. has UUle m 
common with “ Caisar and Cleopatra. ’ True, the ‘ Kollossal se s 
over which Pascal found himself the ruler, were a fangdorn which 
he had acquired as if by a miracle. For two years, during whicli a 
certain number of Anglo-Saxons were helping to clean up xi. 
ty’rannv overseas, Gabby' was lording it over a number of fcng i- 
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“A Matter of Life and Death." The judge in "Heaven" and the jury (which is 
only half a jury — six instead of twelve), who arc also the accusers of Britain, 
perjure themselves by telling half and not the whole truth about Britain, 
They " remember " the alleged evils, but they ” forget " the great good that 
Britain has also contributed for the benGfit of the Frenchman, Boer, Russian, 
Chinese, Indian and Irishman, and, indeed, for the whole world. 
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"The Way To The Stars." Brithh — and praised to the sVtos, Compare thU wUh 

below : 



*' Blood On The Sun " — American, and presented in this country v-iih no specift* 
fanfares. The reader may be (eft fo fudge for himself as to whith film 
evidence of greater fllrn craft, authenticity, honesty of presentation, laci cj 
staginess. (Sec page 113). 
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men, whom he dressed up as Romans and Egyptians, and ruling 
them as tyranically as any dictator. He was dissatisfied with every- 
body — everybody, of course, excepting Shaw. (This type of mind 
follows a fixed pattern. You may stamp upon your subordinates, but 
y6u must always fawn upon those who are the source of 3'our 
power.) He quarrelled over the smallest detail and succeeded in 
doing' everybody's work except his own. In Hollywood, an average 
top-class film may be completed in ten weeks of shooting time, with 
every technician and player assigned to his appropriate place. Not 
so with Gabby. 

Believing in nobody, he had to turn to a reliance on the eiTccl of 
the display of things rather than upon the work of people. That 
was only to be expected, for the human mind works that way. Tlie 
disregard for human beings and the living, is eompensated for by a 
worship of property and of things which arc inanimate and have 
only a semblance of life, such as paintings and objets d'arl. 
Ex-Reichs-Marshal Goering’s notorious weakness for collecting the 
cream of Europe’s art galleries is still remembered. If you think 
this is a libel on Pascal, please read Pa.scal’s own words. We quote : 

“ Soon, two weeks after we start, I find that all is going 
smoothly. Everybody is satisfied and I say to myself. ‘ If this 
. goes on, we shall all be so pleased with ourscK-es that tliere 
will be no life in my film! It is good for them to sulTcr. It is 
good for their art that I make them unhappy.” 

Here we have the old moth-eaten Continental philosophy of 
Sadism stated in a nutshell. So that “my” film, a 4 hing. an object 
with a semblance of life may prosper, hundreds of the living and the 
sentient must spend their lives in miser)'. Says Pascal further : 

“ I decide that I must make enemies, but I am really a very 
simple man. They may hate me now. but they will love me 
when they see the film.” 

Pascal has succeeded well enough in making enemies. For two 
years he lorded it like a Mag)-ar Boyar. For sixteen hours a day. he 
says, he “ worked to inspire himself,” so that others may not “ take 
the life out ” of his film! He would rather do it himself! Devoting 
himself to the mission of bringing the work of “ that sweet man.” 
Shaw, to the screen, his efforts were rewarded by the unlimited 
enthusiasm of his mast'er, who thought the film would “ lick 
creation.” 

Unfortunately for the partners in this mutual admiration society, 
and despite the immense sums spent on paid publicity for the film, 
hardly one critic could be found to s.ay a good word for “ Ca'sar 
and Cleopatra ” when it was first shown. Instead, a stoVm arose that 
blew Rank’s. Shaw's and Pascal’s hats right olT. Shaw and Pascal 
retired for a while to console each other, and Mr. Rank kept himself 
aloof — incommunicado. The film has cost and lost a great deal of 
money, but the loss to the prestige of the British nation, hitherto 
renowned for stability, humanity and common sense, has bcen^ 
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incalculable. 

But here is a point that should give all persons of good %vill con- 
siderable food for thought. Everyone, whether he be Socialist, non- 
Socialist or Conservative, must pose the question : If Bernard Shaw 
has been the spearhead of Socialist propaganda for sixty years, if 
Shaw is Socialism and Socialism is Shaw, if “ Cjcsar and Cleopatra ” 
is the expression of Socialist culture, if in the wljole is'ide world 
no one but Gabriel Pascal could be found to do the will of Socialist 
Mr. Shaw, if the making of “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” has been 
tyrannous in execution, and the message of the film is Sadist, vdiat 
future for the people of Britain and for the world does all this 
portend? And' if the thought leaves you rather uneasy, what are you 
doing about it? y 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Mh. J. ARTHUn RANK, wlio Came into ihc industry with exceedingly 
laudable intentions, is chairn7an of the leading film making, film 
distributing and exhibiting group of companies in the country. 
Mr. Rank is currently spoken of as being in control of the industry. 
It is not true. The industry is in control of Mr. Rank. Had it been 
otherwise, he would never have condoned the financing of “ Ca 3 S.ar 
and Cleopatra.” Mr. Rank is like the person of fame and fable who 
went out to take a ride on a tiger. It was not long before the result 
was registered in the smile on the face of the tiger. 

Tiie head of the famous firm of millers, Mr. Rank is a man of 
deep religious feeling, and a very astute business executive in the 
milling business which has served us well by giving us good wheat 
and bread for good money. There is hardly a loaf of bread con- 
sumed in the country', or a packet of self-raising flour under the 
Brown and Poison or other trade mark, that does not derive from 
Mr. Rank’s organisation. 

Coming from the most ancient, the most steady, stable, humdrum 
and respected industry in the world, that of providing the slafT of 
life, Mr. Rank enters an industry which is exceedingly recent, 
measured in historical lime, an industry which demands quite other 
habits of mind than that required by tlie steady rhythm of the 
milling business, as regular and as relatively unchanging as the 
seasons and the gathering of the crops. 

Mr. Rank has done a good job, attending to our physical 
sustenance. Now he will cater for our mental and moral well-being. 
From food for the body to food for the soul; that seems to be the 
natural order of progression. The body must be satisfied before the 
mind can be cultivated, or “ re-created.” or entertained. It is hardly 
an accident that in the earlier hislor)' of the cinema, it was the 
butchers and the bakers, the clothing merchants and the furriers, 
who pioneered the way. Those who fed us and clothed us had a 
good idea of our recreational needs, both here and in .A.mcric3. Tiic 
only difTcrcnce is that the Americans have advanced and Ic.apt for- 
ward since the pioneering days, while here we seem to have been 
content to lean and stumble and stagger on the Government crutches 
of the Quota Act. 
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Be that as it may, Mr. Rank had. at the start of his film career 
all the winning cards in his_ hand. Plentj- of money. Immense 
prestige, ^'ast personal experience of large-scale finance and busi- 
ness organisation and every possible qualification for combining 
good business practice %s'ith a sound public policy. He had every 
possible advantage, and yet one over-riding disahiliU'; an almost 
pathetic inclination to place himself in the hands of his “ experts.” 
and a lack of any desire to study and compare the differences 
betvyeen the flour business ndth which he was familiar and the film 
business which, to him, was at first a terra incognita. 

’Hiis disability seems to arise as a defect of the very qualities 
which 1\Ir. Rank has, in the course of his career, cultivated and 
developed. Mr, Rank thinks and acts in terms of large-scale finance. 
Standing upon an eminence, he sees the forest in majestic perspec- 
tive, but he has lost the ability of climbing down occasionally to 
examine the individual trees, shrubs and plants which, as separate 
entities, form the forest. If he ivere to reflect a little, he would begin 
to detect a few self-evident truths which, when thoroughly grasped, 
would strengthen, his hand against some of his phoney “ experts.” 

He Avould argue it all out in the traditional English manner of 
working from the known to the unknown, from the familiar to the 
strange, from flour milling to filming, and these are the conclusions 
he would be bound to reach: 

Every business of any kind whatever, however vast and complex, 
has as its ultimate objective the satisfying of the human needs of a 
particular person, a Imng, walking, working human being called a 
consumer. This fellow’s name, of course, is legion, but it is also 
Bill Smith or Jack BroAvn, that lone chap at a wayside cafe or good 
pull-up, having a cup of tea (supplied by Lyons) and a “ doorstep 
(made vs-ith Mr. Rank’s flour). The duke and the dustman, the 
patrician, the artisan, and Uieir wives and children, all have separate 
and individual pangs of hunger satisfied by the collective milling 
and distribution of the baked results of IHr. Rank s produce, which 
differ only from films in that they are made to satisfy the body, 
through tlie stomach, wliile films are, or should be, designed to 
sustain the human spirit, to recreate, to inspire, to enliven the human 
soul through the visual and aural senses. 

In supplying food for the body, and before it is readv for market- 
ing. Ivir. Rank has to employ the process of winnowing^ the 
from the wheat. It would never do to offer the whole thing, holu? 
bolus, without separating the one from the other. The good in the 
grain is taken and sold for consumption; the bad is rejected. In 
doing this. Mr. Rank follows ancient and sound commercial and 
social practice, which Mr. Bing Crosby has explained and sung to 
the tune of “ accentuating tlie positive and eliminating the negatne. 

Now. what Mr. Rank is doing or allowing to be done m Bntis.i 
films is the exact opposite of common sense and common commercia 
practice. An}’ other business, having to abide by the free and open 
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mfluences of the market, unprotected by any kind of Government 
Quota Act, would find itself quickly in bankruptcy, if it did what tlie 
British film industry is doing by grace of Government protection — 
offering the public the bad and eliminating the good in the por- 
trayal of human relationships. 

Despite his public pronouncements in the Daily Mail, in 19-12, 
that he aims to make at least a few films with a positive social and 
religious content, embracing such subjects as John Bunyan and 
Mary Magdalene, and despite the clear lessons of such American 
films as the Bing Crosby “ Going My Way,” in which kindliness, 
■humanity and religion are the dominating influences, Mr. Rank’s 
films have, since 1942, accentuated the negative content more and 
more with each succeeding year, wliile the positive is at vanishing 
point until there is hardly a scrap of human feeling or emotion of 
fellow feeling, kinship, or love, or affection, left. Every year, while 
Mr. Rank spends more and more on the outer material trappings, 
the inner content of his films get worse and worse. Can he “ pass 
the buck ” and blame his lieutenants? 

He had the right idea when he made himself personally 
responsible for the colour film, “The Great Mr. Handel.” It needed 
only a little belter acting, a little belter casting, a little better script- 
ing and a little belter direction, and it would have been a world- 
beater. At this point there seems to have been an about-face. 
Mr. Rank acclaimed John Bunyan the positive and the Christian, 
but now embraced G. Bernard Shaw, the most negative anti-Christian 
in Christendom. He acclaimed Mary Magdalene, but made “ Fanny 
By Gaslight.” Is Mr. Rank responsible for the choice of these 
themes? 

One would have imagined that Mr. Rank could hardly be a help- 
less victim in the toils of fate, as the Germans imagine themselves 
to be when things go badly for them. He is a man with a soul of his 
own. He is the captain at the controls, unless our suspicion is con- 
firmed that the controls control Mr. Rank. 

With the existence of Quota, which encourages laisscz fairc and 
do-as-you-please, with Mr. Rank’s choice of executive personnel, 
with an increasing negative content in his films, with no encourage- 
ment for a scientific approach to the problem of story content, with 
business practices in film making which are utterly opposed to 
common sense and consumer interest, how docs Mr. Rank expect to 
break in on the world market, where the Germans, the French and 
the Italians, under similar home conditions', have failed, and have 
helped to ruin their respective countries in the process? 

I In America, where the study of consumer interest was absolutely 
forced upon film executives on pain of bankruptcy, the American 
film developed through studied concern for the consumer and 
deliberate cultivation. A garden which is uncultivated and fenced 
in, like the Quota-protected market in Britain, creates the favourable 
conditions for the growth of quick growing, tenaciously rooted 
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^^•eeds, and these weeds grow thicker and bushier and worse llie 
longer they are encouraged to grow. It is easier to grow wild than 
to grow cultivated. It is easier to fall than to rise to the heights. 
It is easier to drink more than is good for you than to resist excess. 
In human nature the pull downward, as in physics, is stronger tlian 
the pull in the opposite direction. Yet man has had to force himself 
above his primal animal' nature, or he would never have become 
man. 

Certainly, therefore, for the above reasons, the path dowmwards is 
easier and probably profitable, if immediate and instant profits are 
what you are looking for in the film business. But the patli of' 
“ Going My Way,” though infinitely harder, is infinitely more stable, 

, infinitely more worth ^v•hile, and certainly more profitable in the 
long run. 

Sustaining public morality is the same as offering’ wheat freed 
from the chaff, the “ positive accentuated and the negative 
eliminated,” the product of care, cultivation and attention, and not 
the ■^vild careless gro^rth of a protected market sanctuar)*. And as 
to controlling the film industry, what can be said of a ship’s captain 
who sets course for Nova Scotia, but finds himself at the end of the 
voyage at a port near Timbuctoo? It could be said tliat the captain’s 
ship had been drifting, that the captain had not been na\’igating udih 
the aid of the sextant and stars, but that he had been nangated by 
the wnds and the currents. Not the master, but the mastered, is the 
condition of any man who sets out with John Bunyan and lands 
instead, via “ Blythe Spirit,” into the arms of G. Bernard Shaw. 

Is it possible for anyone to believe that a success can be made of a 
business run without a sextant and guide, without a code, -without 
principles and witliout principle? If the Bible is the right code for 
private conduct, what is wrong with it for a large-scale business 
affecting the souls of millions upon millions of human beings the 
world over? 

Certainly, not by any means do all American film makers adhere 
to the Hays code, any more than all Christians behave strictly 
according to the jSsrmon on the Mount. And the Hays office, being a 
human institution, has often slipped up badly, as we shall have 
occasion to show. The essential point, however, is that in America 
the body of law for the film industry exists and adds its weight as a 
• conditioning factor in American film production. Without it there 
•would be chaos, just as in social life the complete removal of the 
Christian system of ethics leaves nothing but chaos and a return to 
the primeval jungle, as in Hitler Germany. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Let us now turn our attention to the phenomenon of the profes- 
sional film critics, very few of whom are imbued with the purpose 
that inspires the scientist wlio is at all times conscious of his 
responsibility to his fellow men. 

A scientist does not record his own personal reactions in terms 
of : “I like this, but I don’t like that, but I think you will like this 
if you are fond of that.” The scientific worker obsen’cs a pheno- 
menon, reads all the data concerning it, and forms his own judgment 
from a synthesis of all available information. 

That’s all right for scientists, but not for the majority of film 
critics. Without a keen sense of responsibility, honest obscr\‘ation, 
and clear thinking, there can be no judgment, and without judgment 
there can be no creative film industry. The lack of a iiigh standard 
of criticism partially explains the low state of our films in terms 
of world appreciation. We have already discussed some of the other 
contributing factors. As long as the fixed reflex habit of deriding 
American films is elevated as a cult, it offers the British film maker 
an easy alibi. He will make films to the critics’ pattern and the 
matter is settled. Quota will do the rest. 

It is not so many years ago that a prominent film critic spoke of 
one of the most vital and fundamental impulses in human existence 
as a “ dollop of mother love,” which is oh ! so clever. 

In embracing the Shaw-dc Sadc cult of soaking their minds in the 
evil and temporary in man, and ignoring the tenderness and the 
eternal, revered throughout the ages as the Madonna principle, the 
critics say, in effect; “These poor fish, the public, the mob who 
have their withers wrung! Wc, having brains and IntcUcct, have no 
need of withers and therefore cannot have liicm wrung! We’re 
superior!” 

By how much are these people really superior? The casting out 
of the higher, the tender emotions of life, means putting something 
else in their place, since nothing exists in a vacuum, and the emo- 
tional accompaniments of an earlier, more primitive, more cruel 
existence take their place. 

Literature and the more venerable arts are still treated with some 
measure of social responsibility, but criticism of the film lags far 
behind. We arc usually treated to the ebb and (low of somebody’s 
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subconscious mind, anarchical, arbitrar)- and egotistical. That is 
As’hat mainly passes for film criticism. 

■^'e wll take a few sample criticisms to show the reader that on 
the question of the mass film there is not the slightest difference of 
opinion between the critics of the Left and those of the Right. What, 
for instance, is the attitude of the Left Wing “ Progressive ” Tribune 
on the question of the social good or the Tocial ill in films? In an 
issue of Januar)% 1945, while the war against the Nazis was still in 
progress, Winifred Horrabin, film critic, gave pen to the currently 
accepted paradoxical, Shavian line followed by all the critics of 
praising the British “Waterloo Road” and decrying the American 
“ Since You Went Away.” As was to be expected, the first-named 
offered -you ideas on dodging y^our social duty, and the latter 
showed a group of people on the American home front, who. with 
all their w'eaknesses, carried on without a thought of dodging enter- 
ing their rninds. 

Thereupon we sent a letter to the Tribune, which was politely 
acknorsdedged by Aneurin Bevan, M.P., the editor, but was never 
published or even mentioned in the Tribune. The letter read: 

Every- film that has ever been made is intentionally or 
unintentionally, w-ittingly or unwittingly-, a clear advocacy of a 
code of beha\*iour. A novel printed in book form tells about 
what was, but a film acts as a visible, mo\-ing, H\-ing example 
to follorv. Now- take “Waterloo Road.” The film seems to 


suggest that it is quite the normal thing to dodge the army 
and so, get the girl and the gold, while the soldier who thinks 
he is about to lose his wife to a crook, decides that it is quite 
in order to subordinate the national interest and desert so that 
he may- settle his private marital affairs. How- far would we 
have stood up to the Nazis if that kind of beha^-iour had been 
general? Ah ! but it’s the truth ! It happens, and has happened 
like that in real life. Trutli! But if “ Waterloo Road is true. 


surely- “ Since You Went Aw-ay ” is true, too. Surely it must 
be a thousand times more true because it happens a thousand 
times more often. Supposing the ratio in real life w-ere the 
other way- round. Supposing there were a thousand “ Waterloo' 
Road ” cases to one of “ Since You Went Away ! Just 
supposing! Then there is all that bridling up and shuddering 
at “ sentiment ” and Saturday Evening Post popular serials. 
What on earth is there to shudder at in sentiment? The ivord 
means feeling. Wliat grounds are there for regardin^g senU- 
ment as low. vulgar, cheap and insupportable? Social? .Moral. 
Political? Intellectual? The e.xercise of intellect without social 
purpose and social feeling is a cold and barren past^e. u 
greatest men are those "vrho both think and fed for t eir 
fellows. If we take the opposite of sentiment to mean w-ithout 
pity, or ruthless, we can readily see where the cult of anti- 
sentiment mav lead. 
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Faith, Hope, Charity, Mercy, Love and family affection may 
not mean much to professional film critics, but thej' have been 
the leaven that has raised and widened the human family in 
all its evolutionary forms— the family, the clan, the tribe, the 
nation, and soon — ^we hope — the great family of nations. 

When these founts of social being diy up, what is there left? 
What is there to preserve us. either as individuals or as a 
society? Surely it is time that this sheer reflex habit of the 
film critics decrying ever>' progressive advocacj' of moral and 
social conduct should be placed under .critical examination. 

No one in the Tribune thought fit to give a reasoned reply to 
our letter. Why the Tribune, which claims that it champions the 
cause of the masses, should loathe the very soul and substance of 
civilised behaviour when it is offered in the mass-consumed film, 
can only be explained as a schizophrenic, paradoxical manifestation 
which is rampant. throughout our Shaw-influenced world. 

Where unreasoning and arbitrary prejudice rules, judgment is 
inevitably clouded. The kind of world the Tribune says it is out 
to obtain for the mass of the people is impossible as long as there 
is this fundamental lack of judgment on the pernicious character 
of the film output of the European school, of which “Waterloo 
Road ” is only one of many examples. 

You cannot separate wrong thinking on art, culture and films from 
wrong thinking on political and international affairs. These apparent 
divisions actually form a whole, just as the author of “ Ca:sar and 
Cleopatra,” and the man who publicly congratulated de Valera for 
mourning Hitler’s death, is one and the same person. If the Tribune 
cannot be relied on to kno^v the difference between ■what is good for 
people and what is bad for them in films, how can we trust the 
Tribune to lead us towards the Brave New World? The same ques- 
tion might be put to Professor Harold J. Laski. How can you trust 
the judgment and discernment of this most prominent leader of a 
great political party, how can you trust him with any political task, 
or anything whatever, when he %vas capable of passing an opinion 
in The Left Booh News, of February, 1938, to the following effect, 
at a time when American films were at their very highest peak: 

Financial and moral corruption, the prostitution of what 
might be a great social art to the meanest ends, power largely 
divorced from communal responsibility. . . . Realise that 
Hollywood is built upon a road, the structure of which leads 
directly to the Germany of Hitler, Goering and Goebbcls. 
Remember that it is to keep alive the kind of thing that 
Hollywood is today that Guernica and Almeria were bombed. 

In the light of what has since happened, the thought that this 
prognostication was held and believed in by Laski, whose followcm 
can be counted in millions, is little short of appalling. ^^If this 
is leadership, where does it lead — %vhcre can it lead? Laski s guess 
(for it was only a guess and not an objective, scientific .'Statement 
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based on scientific data, carefully examined and sifted) was that 
Hollywood, being a nest of moral corruption, would lead directly to 
Hkler Germany. Barely four years later, the vast masses of America, 
whose main cultural food was the product of that same “ corrupt ” 
Hollywood, were pouring out their blood togetlier uith the British, 
the Chinese, the Russians and the people of the other United 
Nations, to stamp out Hitler Germany. Where was Laski’s judgment 
in 1938? If thought precedes action in the real w-orld, rrhicli it does, 
how could {to quote Laski) “ moral corruption and the prostitution 
of a great art ” condition the American people to fight against the 
moral corruption -which -was Naai Germany? Can it be that the 
thistles of Hollywood suddenly brought forth the figs of Lease-Lend 
and all aid to all free men? According to Laski’s diagnosis, the 
Americans should have embraced Hitlerism, instead of helping to 
destroy it. 

This is the kind of cultural leadership -we were favoured with by 
the Left. What about the Right? Were they any better before the 
war, during the w’ar, and since? 

The Observer, July 2nd, 1939 (in a letter from Paris): 

The public prefers to have its music and its drama cheap 
or tinned. 

This -was, and still is, about the most common form of fashionable 
side-kick at the cinema. For a good example of the frontal attack, 
read Val Gielgud in The Star, February 15th, 1939: 


It did not take a vast experience of Hollywood to know that 
it was useless' to suggest that the principal reason for the 
success of French films is the fact that their stories are, for the 
most part, ^s•ritten for adults by grown-up people, instead of 
by morons for morons, and tliere are a lot of people nowadays 
ivho wish to go to the cinema without automatically reverting 
to their second childhood. 


By morons for morons! It would be interesting to know whether 
Mr. Gielgud, w'ho ministers to the nation’s intellectual needs through 
his plays at the B.B.C.. is still of the same mind! Strange, is it not, 
that the American and British peoples, who preferred the rugged, 
manly humanit}' of Spencer Tracy in “ Boys’ Town," rather ,llian the 
decadent effeminacies of Sacha Guitrj', should be first in the fight 
for human freedom and decency, and that the country that produced 
the “adult” and “successful” Guitrj- in llie “grown-up ’ “ Romance 
of a Cheat” should present us witli the senile Marshal Petain, the 
crawling Laval, the cheat Darlan. The French films have indeed been 
“ successful ” — all too successful, more s the pity- 

In The Observer of July 16th, 1939, less than one year before the 
fall of France, this is how C. A. Lejeune renewed two films m one 
and the same article. One was American, the other French, i oUce 
the difference in the treatment: 
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THE AMERICAN FILM: 

“ Serenade,” which you can see at the Empire this week if 
you are prepared to devote one hundred and thirteen minutes 
to it, is a handsome account, with occasional sepia and rose- 
pink tintings, of the emotional and professional experience 
of a talented young couple, Mr. and Mrs. James Seymour (nee 
Mary Hale) . . . What happens to the de Valli scholarship? 
Well. I hope it is passed on to some nice young man from the 
Middle West, who has a dear old mother and three snub-nosed 
children to support and who hasn’t had a chance to forget one 
conservatory, let alone three. 

THE FIlE^•CH FIL.M : 

“ Hostages ” is in the great tradition of French pictures . . . 
“ Hostages,” beautifully acted in every corner of its cast, is at 
once moving, ironic, tender, suspenseful, and often lit by the 
most absurd and charming gaiety . . . The effect is a picture 
in which every character is a human being, and every field 
and footpath a place that somebody has loved and trod. 

A bludgeon for the American film — kid gloves for the French. 
This blind French worship is, of course, only another e.xprcssion of 
the well-worn art-for-art’s sake obsession. It docs not matter what 
you put into a film — a tonic or a poison. How you make the film is 
everything. As well argue that how you cat is more important than 
what you eat, how you love more important than whom you love. 
It matters not whom you cheer during the war, Churchill or Hitler, 
as long as you cheer artistically ! 

The identical attitude of mind colours the opinions of Lejcunc’s 
twin sister, Dilys Powell, in the otherwise dignified Sunday Times. 
The same incredible approach to the American film, the .same 
prostration and salaaming towards the French. How’s this as a 
sample opening sentence? 

Seen “Ball of Fire”? Well, patch my panlywaist! Quit 
futzing around and shove imyour clutch. Don’t be a sad-applc! 
Cut the Menkenkes and get going. You’ll have a hoytoytoy! 

Thus Dilys Powell, although towards the middle of the article 
she cannot help but praise the film in question ; 

Howard Hawkes has directed the film with a faultless sense 
of timing . . . 

And to end : 

“ Ball of Fire ” shows us what Holijnrood can do when it 
sticks to native material and fantasy rooted in its own subways 
and sidewalks; and rcallj", you know. I begin to fret less over 
the absence of new French films. 

So you see the only lime an American film may be praised grudg- 
ingly is when it reminds Dilys Powell of the so-much-lamcntcd 
French films which were in such short supply during the war. that 
their absence caused her to fret. But not for long. Some months 
later there was a one-night revival of a French film, “ L .’\talante. 
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given by the London Film Institute Society, and this gave Dilys 
Powell an opportunity of descanting at the full length of her 
allotted column in the Sunday Times of February 14th, 1943. A 
few choice excerpts may serve ; ’ • 

“ L’Atalante ” is the product of an imagination truly cine- 
matic in that it creates exclusively through the moving picture 
image. 

^ Any film that has ever been made “ creates through the moving 
picture image.” Wliy single out this film for praise on that account? 
Here is further adulation : 

But the singular talent — for once I ^think I may say genius — 
of the film lies in its translation into visual images of the 
mysterious and terrible and piteous undertones of even the 
simplest human life. And when I say visual images I do not 
mean that Jean Vigo (the director) went outside the realistic 
for illustration; the poetry of tliis interpretation of life is 
conveyed without any recourse to extravagant symbolism. 

That’s the stuff! You can almost hear the smacking of lips at the 
mention of “ the mysterious and terrible and piteous undertones.” 
And, says Dilys Powell, there is no extravagant symbolism. Isn’t 
there? In the very next sentence she describes the film in terms 
which.any student of Freud would recognise at once as full of sub- 
conscious, sleep-walking symbolism of the most obvious character; 

The uncouth skipper of the barge shows the girl the treasures 
of his cabin : an elephant’s tusk here, a musical box there, a 
jar with human hands monstrously preser\'ed, a mask, a crude 
picture, the inevitable nude tattooed on his own back, and all 
at once the audience becomes aware of a life acquisitive, 
romantic, touching, shut in ^vitli its oivn dream. 

Tliis is getting extremely interesting. The acquisitive life asso- 
ciated with a “ jar with human hands monstrously presen'ed. ’ The 
plundering Nazis had precisely similar inclinations towards relics of 
human bodies, as the investigations in tlieir camps have shown. And 
there is al^o that peculiar obsession with the cutting off of heads 
and hands as in Shaw’s “ Cmsar and Cleopatra,” and the headless 
Messenger in “A Matter of Life -and Death,” if you remember. Hou 
does it come about? Is there no relation — ^no connection betiveen 
one phenomenon and its related symptom? 

There is more and more praise for the film in the same strain. 
Then comes this rich piece : 

. . . and behind the odd fantasy of the scene there looms 
. the %'ast fantasy of temptation and the glittering image of 
desire. The wife, truant, finds her purse snatched by a P**"' 
pocket, and there is the terror of cruelty and loss; the 
husband, deserted, runs madly towards the emptiness at low 
tide, and there is the inhumanity of nature in the face of 
human miserj'. 
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There it is again — as in Shaw. There, in die last sentence, we see 
the same Shaw-de Sade worship of “ cosmism,” the delight in the 
contemplation of the alleged cruelty of nature and “the face of 
human misery.” You have only to feed your mind on such 
“pleasures” sufficiently long and sufficiently often; you have only 
, to spread these, ideas far and wide and deep among, the mass of the 
people, and the grinning physical reality of Nazidom will be wailing 
for you at the end of the road — for the second time, and this lime 
Nazidom may not necessarily have a German outer covering. 

A whole lengthy column is offered up by Dilys Powell as incense 
to the worship of the French “ L’Atalante.” At the end of the column 
appear just about six lines to describe an American film. 

Observe : 

As far as “ Pittsburgh ” is concerned, I am not prepared to 
put any strain on my good will. 

This story of coal miners (John Wayne and Randolph Scott) 
who become coal-owners and rivals for the affections of La 
' Dietrich is the purest and oldest ackamarackus. 

The reader himself can judge from the description given by Dilys 
Powell of this French and this American film as to which of these 
two is “ the purest, oldest ackamarackus.” He can judge for himself 
as to which is the old, the decrepit, the decayed, the shrivelled and 
the putrescent, and he will give his own verdict accordingly. 

To return to C. A. Lejeune in further illustration of the current 
reflex habit of tremulous worship of the French and the shaking of a 
fist at the American film. The Observer, February' 8th, 1942. Please 
notice the date. About nineteen months after the fall of France. But 
before or after, to our critics it makes not the slightest difference. 
That the tragedy of France was both reflected and projected by the 
abysmal moral condition of the French film was something which 
these cotton-wool critics found too shocking to contemplate. What 
did it matter if millions of French people suffered the conse- 
quences of their cultural leadership? Our dilcltanlc insisted upon 
having their own pleasures: pleasure first, pleasure last, pleasure 
all the time. Pleasure at any cost in subsequent social suffering, 
pleasure though the heavens fall, pleasure though Europe may turn 
to a shambles. Listen; 

The best fiction film of the week is a French one. “ L’Esclaye 
Blanche.” An episode, romanticised, certainly, but rich in 
atmosphere, of domestic life in Turkey under the last Sultan, 
and the first faint stirrings of that emancipation that Kcmal 
Ataturk was presently to bring his people. 

Those faint stirrings Lejeune mentions arc so faint in tiie film that 
they are indeed non-existent. There is not a mention or a hint of 
emancipation for women in this picture. The period is long before 
the war, the first World War. and the atmosphere of the subjugation 
of women under the dominance of the male within the harem system 
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is conveyed -idth all the cynicism, degradation and contempt for 
womenkind that precedes the dissolution of any society, as indeed 
Abdul Hamid s Turkey did dissolve. There is no redeeming feature 
in the film. A struggle for emancipation would have given^the film 
purpose, health and leadership. 

That this struggle against exdl is absent from the film is uncon- 
sciously proved by Lejeune herself. She describes the heroine: a 
Parisian, “ svelte and elegant ” in tlie costume of the time, ifho 
comes to Turkey as the bride of a Turkish diplomat, a man full of 
“ advanced ” ideas about electricity' and sanitation for the good of 
Turkey, but \s'ith fixed and backward ideas about the rights of other=. 
Then: 

From her husband’s mother and little sister, from the women 
serv’ants, from the chatter of ivomen friends, she learns the 
nuances of life behind the veil, the inter-mural politics of the 
harem Acorld. She finds, to her horror and surprise, that a 
man who is absolutely sound on sewerage may have few 
scruples about taking a second wife. 

Wliat a tasteful association of ideas : sewerage and the taking of a 
second u'ife. What a beautiful theme, this story \nth “ Tlie White 
Slave ” as its title. Wliat rapture in the contemplation of perversity 
and double-crossing, and the demented chatter of women forced to 
live in total segregation a\vay from the normal association of men- 
folk. Lejeune goes on: 

“ L’Esclave Blanche ” is not the sensational thing its title 
suggests, but is delicate rather, precisely observed. Directed 
by' Marc Sorkine . . . and “ supervised ” by the celebrated 
Pabst, it never reaches great heights but does all the small 
things tastefully and well- 

Tlien she goes on to the consideration of a number of Amencan 
films. One of the most wonderful and affecting roles Gary Cooper 
ever appeared in was in “ Sergeant York,” a picture that digs into 
the very' root and substance of man’s eternal struggle with liimself 
and his desire to better mankind by opposing the forces of evil. The 
picture was based on the life of a real Sergeant Tork who had 
fought in the war of 1914-1918. Nevertheless, Lejeune dismisses it 
in a line as “ obviously propaganda for the moment.'’ Further down 
the column there is this of another American film : 

I really don’t know why anyone should want to make a film 
like “ Breach of Promise,” but since someone apparently did, 
it was wise, I tliink, to put IMiss Judy Campbell into it . . • 

.A.nd again of another: 

Barbara Stam%-yck, as an old dame of 109. who recam in 
flashback the Joys and sorrows of her life in the pioneer West- 
Some may find the old dear a bit garrulous. 

.\nd finallv: , 

“Naval Academy.” Freddy Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon 
and Billy Cook as optimistic cadets who think they can escape 
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from the Santa Claus of a Hollywood Naval Academy, but 
find, of course, tliey can’t. 

All that style and snootiness on American films in the self-same 
column at the head of which such fulsome and unqualified praise is 
offered to the French The White Slave.'’ The Sergeant York who 
fought the good fight, so that men may live, is dismissed as of little 
consequence compared with the “ sewerage ” of a French film of 
white slavery, showing a society in the last throes of decay. Shaw 
has taken possession of the minds of these film critics without tlie 
said critics being in the slightest degree aware of what has been 
happening to them or how it happened. 

This is shown even more glaringly in The Observer of May 6th, 
1945. Two days before the declared Victory over Evil in Europe, 
Lejeune extols evil by actually quoting Shaw, starting her article 
thus : 

“ I -wish,” George Bernard Shaw wrote in the days' when 
criticism was criticism and no nonsense, “ this invertebrate 
generation would make up its mind cither to believe in the 
devil or disbelieve ... A snivelling remorseful devil, with 
his heart in the right place, sneaking about the area railings 
of heaven in the hope that he will be let in and forgiven, is an 
abomination to me. The Lean Person in “ Peer Gynt,” whose 
occupation was gone because men sinned so half-heartedly 
that nobody was worth damning, gained my sympathy at once. 
But a devil who is himself half-hearted — ^^s’hose feud wth 
heaven is the silliest sort of lover’s quarrel — who believes that 
he is in the wTong and God is in the right — pah!” 

Lejeune offers her readers this Shavian laudation of the devil 
(that is, the age-old conceptual personification of nnti-social cril) 
with gusto, for she herself follows on with: 

And so I repeat of Metro-Goldwyn-Maycr’s portrait of the 
devil in “ The Picture of Dorian Gray ” — pah ! for Dorian 
Gray ought to be the devil incarnate. 

The subservience to Shaw, which has been implicit in Lcjcunc’s 
writings for years, becomes quite explicit. No disciple, surely, has 
offered closer allegiance to the Master. Just how close and complete 
is this allegiance can be seen from this sample slice of Lcjcunc’s 
review lower down the column : 

“ The Picture of Dorian Gray,” as Oscar Wilde wrote it, 
was, consciously or unconsciously, a grim morality play. It 
was as moral as the Book of Job, although far more dated. 
It implied a sense of belief in good because it believed so 
whole-heartedly in evil. 

The last sentence is almost an exact re-echo of Shaw in his Notes 
on Ctesar : “ having virtue he had no need of goodness.” Wliat 
arc we to make of these people? 

If belief in good is the same as a whole-hearted belief in evil, if 
good is evil and evil is good; if God is in the right— pali! and Hiller 
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was a statesman, murder in a play a pleasant pastime, and murder 
fay A'azi authority is ignored as a manifestation of “ cosmism.” then 
what do these critics and dilettanti, these Shaws and their satellites, 
use language for? To convey meaning to such as you and me? 

And where does all this confusion of thought and expression lead 
to? The fixed notion that e«l is good, that the French film is good 
and the good American film is bad unless it is made to the French 
pattern, leads directly to the praise of any British film that conforms 
to the French screwball pattern, with the result that our film makers, 
feeding on such praise, continue to make European patterned stuff 
ivhich cannot possibly have the remotest chance of achie\-ing world 
circulation. These eminent critics are not primarily film cridcs, but 
litterateurs and lovers of the static arts. 

That is why the French films of Renoir, for instance, are offered 
adoration because of the magical association of the name ivith the 
static painted pictures of the past, made famous by the father of 
the director, Renoir senior. 

These film critics are not film critics in the strict sense, because 
they think, eat, live and breathe the current notions of the pre- 
filmic arts. The film is a motion picture. That is how the Americans 
describe it and know it. It has aesthetic and social qualities of its 
own. The Americans speak of the “ mowes we of the “ pictures.” 
The latter notion is so much a conditioning factor in British film 
production that there is even a British producing company called 
Gainsborough Pictures. 

Tlie critics and our film makers are strongly tied, subconsciously, 
to the static, not to the mo\'ing picture. This, and the allegiance to 
the Avord in printed literature, conspires to place a severe handicap 
upon the future development of the British film as a Avorld market 
product. There are some who call for British films for British con- 
sumption only. To those Ave declare that a mental culti\’ation of that 
character means virtual isolation, and isolation carried to its furthest 
extreme Avould mean our doom as a nation. 

By the laAv of co-relation, the appearance of one symptom is 
usually associated Avith other co-related symptoms of the anti-social 
cults Avhich haA'e become so frighteningly As-idespread. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that in her article of June 10th, 1945, Lejeune 
starts off like this about “ The Way to the Stars ” : 

The organised affirmation of good neighbourliness is apt 
to be an embarrassing spectacle, and I always go Aoth a sink- 
ing heart to any film that professes to be a calculated mediator 

betAveen nations. _ . t r -frr- 

Right Wing Lejeune in The Observer is exactly like Left >wng 
Horrabin in the fiery Tribune. There is little to choose between them. 
Any suggestion of positive neighbourlincss or social harmony 
enough to sriA'e either or both of them the creeps. HoAvcAcr. 
Lejeune further on, she need not ha\»e worried. It Asas quite all 
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right. With relief she discovered that the film was not really as 
neighbourly as all that. 

The same Lejeune who, in 1940, shook an admonishing finger at 
us and advised that we should make our post-war films on the pre- 
war German “ Dr. Caligari” pattern and has enthused for twenty-five 
years^ over French made and French inspired films, now tells us 
that “The Way to the Stars” is a marvellous picture. You can 
nearly always tell what a film is like by the person who praises it 
and by the people who made it. Lejeune says : 

Mr. Asquith’s work is one more proof that the British film 
has at last attained its majority. It has the great merit, rare 
in Hollyivood pictures these days, of emotional restraint. 

The emotion, indeed, is so restrained that it resembles Lejeune’s 
“ faint stirrings of emancipation ” in the French film, “ Tlic White 
Slave” — it is almost non-existent. The rest of her article is full of 
such fulsome adulation, displaying a lack of emotional restraint 
which, in a Hollywood film, would make her shudder. The mote and 
the beam. 

The makers are the same Asquith-de Grunewald team which has 
weaved as much of the French outlook into English films as they 
thought they could dare, starting from “Frencli Witliout Tears.” 
How a team who could think in terms of disrupting the family ties 
in “ Fanny By Gaslight ” could be expected to cement and bind 
together the family and national lies that link us to the Americans 
in the very next film they make, is one of those mysteries to which 
only Two Cities Films hold the key. And ymu will find it no mystery 
when you see the film in the light of what had been made before. 

Further, says Lejeune: 

Tlie film is clearly meant to do for the Air Force what “ In 
Which We Serv'c ” did for the Navy and “ The Y’ay Ahead ” 
for the Army. 

“Did for” is just about right! The first mentioned film showed 
us, not sinking the enemy, but being sunk ourselves, while we — not 
they — were eternally and precariously clinging to rafts and suffering 
the tortures of the damned. “The Way Ahead.” released at the 
moment when the Eighth Army was chasing the Afrika Korps neck 
and crop into the Mediterranean, and our morale was at the highest 
point since the war began, showed our men at the end. still impro- 
vising, still last-ditching, still miserably short of munitions and 
forever more being fired at by the still live and kicking Germans. 
Then fade to “beautiful” music! 

Just a few more films during the war, similar to these, spreading 
depression at the best, and the notion of improvised incompetence 
at the worst, and we should have been “ done for right enough. 
The truth will sometimes out with almost comical unintention. It 
must be clear to anybody but a film critic that victor)- cannot be 
achieved by soaking your minds with the possibility of defeat and 
emphasis on improvisation. We had to improvise when wc bad to. 
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but to shoM' it at tbe end of a fictional iiln) is roereJy shakin" the 
people’s confidence in our leadership. ° 

It was lucky for us that the weight and balance of these British 
made films, inspired as they were by the Continental European filmic 
tradition of “accentuating the negative and eliminating the positive.” 
■was exceedingly small against The overwhelming influences of the 
positive impulses in the real life of the British and American people, 
and in the positive and far more effective message of the best 
American film product. And yet people wonder why “Tlie Vay 
Ahead ” was not accepted in America. Mr. Rank is still searching 
for a reason. It has been given out that the Americans find it out of 
date now that the war is over. The truth is, of course, that it ivas 
never in date. Its issue synchronised very badly with the victory 
spirit that was welling up both in this country and in America. 

We have said that some of our leading film critics do not think 
film, because they are spiritually and constitutionally addicted to 
the pre-filmic forms of expression. Here is the proof from the same 
Lejeune article on “ The Way to the Stars ” : 

The camera ranges tlirough empty rooms; picks up a notice 
here, a torn photograph there; a telephone number scribbled 
on a wall, a signature dashed across a mis-throw at darts . . . 
It is such an important sequence that I think it could well be 
repeated, perhaps with some variant of order, at the end of 
llie story, at the point of which a novel reader, with the booh 
in front of him, would turn back the pages to refresh his 
memory. The spectator cannot turn back a film, although he 
would often like to do so. The failure to be explicit, the 
reluctance to drive a dramatic point home, seems to me an 
exaggerated form of native modesty. There is nothing osten- 
tatious about repeating a theme; painters, poets and musicians 
have been doing it for centuries. Some touch of this, I fancy, 
■ivould benefit the picture ... 

The italics are ours to show that the concepts, the spectacles 
through which the film is vdewed, arc not tliose of film, but of paint- 
ing, poetr)% music and books. The habit is widespread. It affeefe 
even the film correspondent of The Times, who, in otlier ways, is 
one of the most balanced writers. in the business. In his review of 
the same film, he writes : 

The atmosphere of 1940 in particular is reconstructed with 
a most sensitive feeling for mood and event; faint, 
quotation marlrs hover round the clipped slang phrttscs while 
history is written and decided in (he clouds. 

Here again, it is through llie conceptual spectacles of writing, 
poetry, history and “ quotation marks ” that the author of that 
criticism looks at a film. 
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All nG\\spapcr film critics have fallen over themselves 

to give “ The Way to the Stars ” a big boost. But ivas it a film with a 
mass world appeal? After the experience of “ The Way Ahead ” it 
is hardly likely. 

Lejeune, with delicate restraint, describes the opening of “The 
Way to the Stars, by telling that the camera, ranging through 
empty rooms, “ picks up a notice here, " etc., hut refrains from soil- 
ing the columns of The Observer by telling us what the notice sa)-s. 
Not one of the film critics, in their unanimous gush, has noted the 
significance of that notice picked out by the camera. But its signi- 
ficance shall not go unrecorded or unheeded. 

Millions of people have suffered and died in the war against 
Nazism. Untold thousands of millions of pounds have been spent so 
that Nazism and all it stands for may be eliminated from the earth. 
Yet along come Rank-Asquith-de Grunewald, and the first thing they 
do in the opening shot of“The Way to the Stars” is to introduce 
and impress upon our minds instructions painted on an oblong 
enamelled plate in German Gothic lettering, and reading as follows : 
Untcr dem Lavoho 
Defindel sich ein Top). 

Only a little thing — quite insignificant to those who deliberately 
blind themselves to its significance in a “ British ” film made for the 
ostensible purpose of endearing us to the Americans, That inscrip- 
tion conjures up a whole picture of a nation, of the backward, 
uncivilised physical habits of that nation, of the primitive, animal 
thought processes that go with those physical habits. By the law of 
co-relation, backwardness in any form tends to encourage backward- 
ness in other forms. That is why the Germans were — and still arc — 
far more fixed in their allegiance towards Hitler Nazidom than the 
Italians are to Mussolini Fascism. The Italian people chased and 
executed some of their own Fascists, hut no harm has ever come to a 
Nazi big-wig by the hand of a German. 

When, after the opening shot, “ The Way to the Stars ” returns 
in a flashback to 1940, we see the tablet hanging on a wall. It is not 
enough to pass it off as an irresponsible prank by someone who had 
taken the tablet off a train in Germany in pre-war days. No. one of 
our airmen must carefully and studiously read out the meaning to 
another, so that millions of our people may be elevated with the 
knowledge of how Germans arc directed to comport themselves in 
train lavatories, and we are told that-lhc inscription means : 

Under the lavatory basin 
Tlicre finds itself a pot. 

But that is not enough — not nearly enough. Later in the film an 
American enters. He notices the tablet on the wall, and would you 
believe it, he, too, insists on knowing what it means. And he, too, 
must be carefully and deliberately told and have the translation 
read out to him so that the message may be well and truly planted 
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in our minds. 

When we remember “ tlie little bear behind ” and other incidents 
m the same team’s film, *• Uncensored,” we may well ask ourselves 
who encourages these pathological obsessions? For they are obses- 
sions when you see them repeated in film after film. In tins dangerous 
age of atomic power, how can we possibly expect to live safel^^vhen 
■we allow children, utter immature undeveloped children, who think 
that the excretor)'- processes are funny, how can we allow such minds 
to play witli the most explosive cultural medium in the world, to put 
over puerilities and imbecilities such as these? Hoav can we hope to 
surs'ive when the co-related physical habits of the wild, the habits 
currently indulged in' by Nazis and Germans, are spread abroad 
among us the -way they are? 

The highest power in the physical world which we now possess 
in the atom, must be balanced by the highest human — not the lotccst 
animal — thought and sense impressions on our minds. ■ What sendee 
are our film critics, from The Times man downwards, performing 
when they ignore these symptoms in our films? 

And about the rest of “ The Way to the Stars.” A team of film 
makers that could be so utterlj* devoid of taste can be relied on to 
remain in character throughout. We said earlier that these film men 
only think in terms of disrupting the family and national ties. They 
cannot — they do not know how to — cement them. This is borne out 
in one example out of scores, when the ^s'ish is expressed by 
someone that a bomb should fall on Auntie instead of on a field. 
Tliere is a lack of taste and feeling when a civilian, played by Basil 
Holloway, who spends his time safely grounded in a public house, 
leads the jollifications at the pub among airmen who, haUng fought 
in tlie clouds, are justifiably entitled to let off steam and to forget. 
Such lack of elementar}- psycholog}' is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the average British film, which, according to our profes- 
sional film critics, is so much superior to the .A.merican film of the 
same genre. 

But the Asquith-de Grunewald is not the only film team addicted 
to the habit of introducing German (as well as French) notions into 
our films. You will find in “ Don Chicago. ’ a cheapie made b} 
British National Films, the desecration of the State symbols %vhen 
the Crown jewels are made the objects of contumely and cheap tom- 
foolery. You will also find in the same company’s * Waltz Time 
a situation in which a suitable consort for a Queen is an officer of 
the Guard whose reputation credits him with the qualities and m^l? 
of a stallion who populates a whole village witli his offspring. 
concept is identical with the one in Dr. Goebbel s film, Dsr 
Ammenkoenig,” described by the authors on page 121 of ri m 
Answers Back, identical in even' detail, except that the^ Germans 
show the village in full view, while the Ullage in the Bntish film is 

off staae. , .... , ^ u 

So you see. we have won the war against the Nazis in the held. 
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but we have lost the war against Nazi ideas in our own “ British ’’ 
film studios. If we cannot control these immature film making 
producers in our midst, how are we ever -to control atomic power? 
Control the one and you control the other. Let things slide, and 
mankind may disappear off the earth. 

Says Ernest Betts -in The Sunday Express: 

The film makers are worried . , . Film producers want 
ideas. Film millionaires are worried, loo. 

And well they might be when you think of the type of British 
film they are sponsoring to usher in the new world for which our 
people have bled. Belts says of “ The Way to the Stars ” : 

It is a great piece of England breathing the deep, nostalgic 
thrills of the day before yesterday. The cleverness consists in 
not making you sick with the customary propaganda and all 
that fake palsy-walsy stuff. 

From that you can tell exactly what the film is like. With the 
Shavian cult of paradox as a clue, you may bank your last shirt on 
it that when a film critic says that a film is not “ fake palsy-walsy 
stuff,” then it is precisely that. If he says that a film is not “ ackcr- 
marackus ” you know for certain that it is. If he says it is. then you 
know it isn’t. It’s quite easy! If only Mr. Rank would trouble to 
grasp this simple clue he would save himself a lot of money. He 
would know what not to make in the future. For instance, when 
Lejeune tells us that “ The Picture of Dorian Gray ” is as moral as 
the Book of Job, then Mr. Rank should know and act upon the 
knowledge that, notwithstanding what we have already said about 
American films in the bulk and in general, “ The Picture of Dorian 
Gray ” is one of the most anti-social films that has ever emanated 
from any studio, British or American. Hays just could not have 
been looking when this film was made. For long. Metro-Goldrvyn- 
Mayer, who distributed this film, have been undisputed leaders in 
the American film industry. Mr. Rank should realise, before it is 
too late, that the road to “ Dorian Gray” is the road the film critics 
have been begging and praying the British industry- to follow. It is 
a bad road, morally, socially and. in the long run, financially. 
Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer were, in years gone by, responsible for that 
excellent series of shorts on Crime Docs Not Pay.” 

If crime does not pay (and it doesn’t, except for a time, other- 
wise there would be no crime), why should the spreading of criminal 
thoughts pay? The answer is : they don’t, except for a time. Tlic 
Nazis have discovered that: those of them who have not taken 
(y-anide in the burning Berlin Chancellery-. 

If, as Mr. Speakman (exhibitor) has a.=surcd us. film critics have 
little immediate influence on the W-office reactions of the public, 
they do influence the film makers in British studios, and arc even 
gaining a hold upon the minds of many of the American film 
makers, as the many trends since “ Dorian Gray ” have shown. It 
would be a miracle if twenty-five years of French worship. Shaw 
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uorsliip and German ivorship, and the strong addiction to the pre- 
filmic forms of expression, had not that effect. 

The French film, “ L’Homme Qui Cherche la Verite,” was re- • 
viewed in both The Observer and The Sunday Times. on the same 
day, December 24th, 1944. This is how ; 

Lejeune in The Observer'. 

Tlie great Raimu in a witty little sketch of a man of sub- 
stance who sets out to discover ^\hat his dependants really 
think of him. Small, but full of savour. 

Just how full of savour is explained by Dilys Powell in The 
Sunday Times: 

This film is one of those entertainments which manage to 
give the highest possible civilised delight by taking the loiccst 
possible view of human nature. It belongs to a world in which 
all husbands are unfaithful, all \s-ives grasping, all friends 
betray. Yet its cynicism is quite enchanting, and its wt 
sparkles so gaily that one leaves the cinema exhilarated with 
the world and everything it contains. Its notion of a hero, 
who, to learn what people really think of him, pretends to 
total deafness, hardly accords with English ideas of fair play. 
However, it is not, of course, the theme that matters {oh. 
dear, no!) but the treatment; and here the treatinent has the 
skill of the Restoration purged of its grossness. 

So you see, the more ■we have of enchanting cynicism or disbelief 
in the goodness of man. the more we have marital double-crossing, 
the more ^\^e have of un-English notions of unfair play, the merrier 
and happier we shall be. Or shall Ave? 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The cujiulative effect of years of such intellectual opinionating 
as we have quoted in the previous chapter was hound to have its 
effect upon the structure and character of the British film in time, 
much more so than upon the American. It could not be otherwise 
when you consider the conditions of protection, insularity and 
cliquishness encouraged by the law of Quota on the one hand and 
the commercial study of world consumer interest in America, on 
the other. 

If the Continental European film never was and never could be 
world currency, how does Mr. Rank imagine he can sell a British 
film to the world when that British film is based on French, German 
or Italian cultural foundations? And how can anyone possibly 
imagine that you can obtain a healthy film, a healthy film industr)-, a 
healthy world film e.xport and a healthy world society based on 
Christian Anglo-Sa.\on cultural leadership, if we listen to those 
critics who offer us “ the highest possible civilised delight by taking 
the lowest possible view of human nature”? 

Against Dilys Powell’s subconscious, unthinking and unreasoning 
enthusiasm, read the cool, calm, lucid observation of one of our 
greatest men of the last or any cenlur)' — Charles Darwin. Darwin 
wrote : 

The highest possible stage in moral culture is wlicn we 
recognise that we ought to control our thoughts, and not even 
think again the sins that made the past pleasant to us. 

When you think of these words, and of the present moral poverty 
in British films based, as most of them arc. on the French cultural 
tradition, and when you think of the world-wide appeal of the best 
American films based on the Anglo-Saxon tradition, whose line 
should we follow in the making of British films in the future: the 
Lejeune-Powell line, or the line of Darwin? With these two strongly 
contrasting outlooks in mind, surely it would he reasonable to 
suggest that the tragic French debacle in 1910 had its roots in 
something disquietingly wrong, something deeply disintegrating and 
dangerous in the life of the French people. That debacle is clearly 
visible, as in a reflecting mirror, in the French film output that our 
film critics praise. Where arc our critics trying to lead us? 

At every stage in human evolutioti, men have laboured to secure a 
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certain social solidarity, a moral and cultural unity which alone 
ensures suirival ^s•henever conditions become difficult. A healthy 
current of ideas for mutual aid, mutual respect, mutual s^unpathy 
for mutual defence is an absolute necessity. Can human beinas 
sun'ive in the kind of world. Dilys Powell gloats over, a world in 
which all husbands are unfaithful, all ivives grasping, all friends 
betray ’ ? Wliat is Miss Powell describing: the actual state of Petain 
France in 1940, or its mirrored reflection in tlie film? Which? 
WJSch of these t\vo things afford her such ineffable exhilaration? 

Darwin has also obsen'ed that ; 

Those communities which included the greatest number of 
the most sympathetic members could flourish best and rear the 
greatest number of offspring. 

Not “ the survival of the fittest,” which Danrin never invented, 
but with w'hich he has been saddled to give the Sadist-minded intel- 
, lectuals an excuse for peddling their “ cosmism *’ and cruelly, but 
“ the most sympatlietic members could flourish best.” They are the 
fittest to survive. They are capable of leaving the greatest number of 
offspring so that the community may go on, remain properly 
defended, and survive. They are the most capable of cohesion and 
unity in the face of danger. They, therefore, develop the greatest 
team spirit, the greatest inventive power, the greatest will-to-self- 
sacrifice in the interest of humanity as a tshole. 

What is, and for many years has been, the cliief curse of con- 
temporary France? Lack of offspring. But those who deplore the 
fall in the French birth-rate must realise that the whole of French 
cultural life is one, and can only be regarded as one. Sex as 
pleasure pure and simple, sex divorced from its real purpose, which 
is the replacement of the old with the birth of the new human beings 
to carry on the race, sex and little but sex in literature, plays and 
films brings with it its inesilable penalty of unutterable shame, pain 
and suffering. The over-stress on sex at the expense of the family 
virtues and tlie social virtues is, in literature and films, nearly 
always linked with the concept popularised by de Sade, that life is 
hardly worth while anpray, that all is frustration and cruelty here 
below, and we may as v^ell be dead. 

Opposed to this concept is the healthy, natural, biological impulse 
of sex linked to purpose. Not pleasure for pleasures sake, but 
pleasure plus purpose. The real man and the real vroman find their 
highest natural completion when they care for each other, instead of 
trjina to double-cross one another. Caring for one another, in turn, 
evokes the natural parental instincts when the instinctive urge that 
brings them together brings fortli the child. Frorn the ' care o 
children there develop Uie social virtues of self-sacrifice, fortitude, 
braver}- and mutual help. From llie parental virtues there emerge 
the higher social v-irlues that battle for an active- positive, living 
Christianity, for that “ do unto others as you would have others do 
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,unlo you,” for that faith, hope and charity that hinds us together 
and helps us to overcome the direst perils. ° 

Surely the history of France and the story of Nazidom are 
witnesses enough to the correctness of Danvin’s obser\'ation. Always 
throughout the ages men have appeared when the society in which 
they^ lived became decadent, who have tried to put the foncard 
moving evolutionary .impulse into reverse, who have scorned the 
virtues by which men have risen from the animal. These men, each 
in their time — Nero, Attila, Jenghiz Khan, Napoleon and Hitler — 
merely brought the same kind of notions of the Shavian critics in 
their respective epochs to the point of action, \linulc the dissidents 
and cynics and philosophers only talked about disruption and 
destruction, the tyrants went beyond mere talk and destroyed, 
justifying their cruellies and perfidies by the philosophies already 
spread abroad in advance. Tliis Hitler business has happened many 
times before, but it has never happened without first llie disrupters 
starting to “ bore from ivithin,” gradually undermining the moral 
structure of society. It need not happen again if we arc able to 
detect who those “ borers ” are. They can then be made ridiculous 
and thus ineffective. 

It will pay us to note yet another passage in Dansdn’s work 
written nearly a hundred years before the age of Churchill, Roose- 
velt and Stalin, and the peoples they have led : 

Obscure as is the problem of the advance of civilisation, we 
can at least see that a nation which produced the greatest 
number of highly intellectual, energetic, brave, patriotic and 
benevolent men would generally prevail over less favoured 
nations. 

Notice that point. It has a lesson for us both for the peace and 
for the making of British films. Benevolent men. not malevolent 
men, inevitably come on lop in the struggle for survival. So it is that 
the active, positive, beneficent ideas in a given film output arc 
bound to win the race for world supremacy. Benevolent men, young, 
energetic, brave and keenly inteiligcnl men were the men of the 
R.A.F. who. in the Battle of Britain, sacrificed themselves against 
malevolent men serving a malevolent cause. 

If those who lake joy in the contemplation of malevolence, those 
peddlers of “ the survival of the fittest,” those followers of “ the 
highest possible civilised delight by taking the lowest possible view 
of human nature,” if they had been right, if all. indccd. is evil here 
below and there is nothing we can do about it. then Nazidom would 
surely have won, for Nazidom and Fascism were the only !:yslem5 in 
our day and generation that took those malevolent ideas out of the 
realm of the printed word, the stage play and the film, and acted 
them out in the real world down to the uttermost malevolence, as 
depicted in ** The Picture of Dorian Gray, ivhich. it must be 
remembered, had been in existence in print for nearly fifty years. 
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Surely, then, if they had been the fittest to sur\ive those malevo- 
lent systems would have sundved. Surely also, if the French film 
industr)', whose product our intellectuals gush over, had been of a 
fitter calibre than the American film industry, it, too, would have 
survived. Why didn’t it? Why didn’t the German film industry come 
out on top? Because malevolence disintegrates a society, it atomises 
and breaks asunder to make a Belsen for mankind, while the oppo- 
site of malevolence — love and affection — draws closer together and 
strengthens. The main strength of the American film industry lies 
here, while our own leanings to the French and German schools of 
film making is the principal source of the British industry’s 
weakness. Love makes the world go round. One touch of laughter 
makes the whole world kin. Malevolence makes the world go flat; 
just how flat any Berliner, looking at his city, could tell )mu. Weep 
and you weep alone. Therefore tfie self-pity, the weeping, the 
anguish and the terror spread by the “ Caligari ” German school 
since 1919 all conspired to make the German film an almost ex- 
clusive article for German home consumption. Only the intellectuals 
abroad, led by the Lejeune school, had the fine “taste” to delight 
in it. As love is related to birth, so is malevolence related to 
barrenness and death. 

Tlie forces of malevolence in Nazidom had to be opposed by men 
capable of social feeling, social cohesion, the team spirit, the 
inventive spirit, the spirit of adventure and of self-sacrifice. Such 
were the men of this nation and of all the United Nations. They 
had to be more cohesive, more welded together, more in sympathy 
with one another than Avere the forces of Nazidom. They had to be 
mentally and morally, as well as physically, equipped with the 
poAver to destroy the destroyers. Tlie negation of social life Avhich 
is Nazidom had itself to be negated. 

When you think of the physical helplessness Ave Avere in after 
Dunkirk in 1940. recall the As'ords of Danvin Avhen he said: 

The small speed and strength of man. his As'ant of natural 
weapons, are more than counterbalanced, firstly by his intel- 
lectual faculties (Avhich hav'e been chiefly' or even cxclusiA'cly 
gained for the benefit of the community), and secondly by his 
social qualities, Avhich led him to give and receive aid from 
his felloAV men. 

There is a lesson in this for film makers every'Avhere, but more 
especially for our OAsm. Tlie social qualities arc tlie qualities that 
get us through life. The social qualities, therefore, the qualities of 
loA-e, family "affection, and social responsibilities are the qualities to 
propagate in fictional films. If the tendency tOAi’ards spurious intcl- 
lectualisra and decrepit Sadism is alloAved to run its course AA’ithout 
check, that asuII be the end of the film industry, the end of decent 
society and an end to all hope of a decent and peaceful Avorld. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The sophisticated, the cognoscenti, the inlelligcnlsia, or wliat- 
ever they like to call themselves, have for years been castigating 
the American film because of its alleged low standards and because 
of certain “ formula! ” to w’hich the Hollyu'ood film is always 
alleged to conform. Boy meets girl. Boy gets girl plus the gold. 
Just plain “ hokum ” or “ ackamarackus ” is the formulariscd verdict 
of the clever ones, who ultimately find themselves wedded to the 
admiration of French films which, too, conform to a clearly dis- 
cernible pattern or “formula,” more fixed and rigid than the 
Hollywood product. 

For many years, the knowing ones have vituperated against 
American films. In vain, for the mass of the people liked what they 
liked. These people were shown in hundreds upon hundreds of 
American films in the past, that happiness is not only desirable, but 
possible and attainable. They came away from “ the pictures ” 
with a sense of satisfied well-being. They saw on the screen that 
good people prospered and evil men were downed. Those who 
worked against the common good were cither hoist with their ou-n 
petard or punished by the due process of law. The theme of the 
devoted mother of the family fostering the virtues and condoning 
the frailties of her offspring, proving in a thousand ways and in 
thousands of stories that she is the very corner stone of the family, 
all this bore up and sustained countless homes where priest, 
minister or Christian dogma seldom penetrated. 

The British people, as a whole, have always taken those who are a 
trifle too, too clever, with a great big pinch of salt. .'\nd for a very 
good reason. The whole of our memory traces (or tradition) stand 
four square upon the acceptance of normal men in a normal, 
natural, progressive moving world. In the best British thought and 
expression, the emphasis is always to be found on the collective 
aspects of living, on the family as a family and as the germ cell of 
the community. Not me and mine and myself alone, or “ Ourselves 
Alone ” as is the motto of peasant-minded Eire, but “ The \Vc,ilth of 
Nations,” with the emphasis on the plural, written by Adam Smith. 
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Not my Shakespeare or unser Shakespeare, but the -vvorld’*; 
Shakppeare. Not Racism, not the cannibal nodon of “ blood and 
soil,” not the German Spengler’s phony Decline of the West, full of 
woe, depression and desperation, but Charles Dannn’s calmly 
scientific and highly beneficent Origin of Species and The Descent o7 
Man. ‘ 

Every forward-moving concept, every major inventive advance 
in manufacture, in transport and in communication, came from this 
tiny little island : 

For why the Lord our God is good . . . 

His mercy is for ever sure, 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 

* And shall from age to age endure. 

However simple and unsophisticated such affirmations of belief 
may sound in the ears of our clever-clever ones, this is the doctrine, 
the living sap of Britain’s progress from link to link in the living 
chain of countless generations. This is the message carried by our 
ships, our goods, our inventions, our communications to the ends of 
the earth. Why, the very' idea of ^s’orld-wide communication could 
only emerge from a land where Christ’s command is heard — to go 
out into the world to bring the Gospels (literally, the good news) to 
all the peoples of the earth. It is no accident that a Briton invented 
the telephone (Graham Bell), or that Marconi developed wireless on 
British soil is’ith British assistance, or that another Briton (Baird) 
invented tele\nsion. Here we find the real clue to the conundrum 
about the British Commonwealtli. Reading from hisloiy that 
civilisations perish, it has been supposed, again and again, that 
Britain must also go down. The logic being, since it rained yester- 
day it must rain today. But a new element has come upon the scene ■ 
since Nero. Christian values propagated upon this soil for two 
thousand years have never failed to renew our ci\alisation whenever 
it has been threatened. Soon, through film and television, we shall 
speak, brother to brother, by putting “ a girdle round the world in 
forty minutes,” as Shakespeare’s.Ariel puts it. 

If it has been right, practical and practicable for us to uphold 
the social virtues within the framework of the Christian religion, 
for so long, how can it suddenly be all wrong just because a fen% 
self-esteemed “irise” people of the Shaw t)-pe begin to “ shoot off 
their mouths ”? We’re grown up, they tell us. That’s all kids’ stun, 
they tell us, and too many of us have been eager listeners and active 

disciples. _ > ■ i. > 

The anti-religionists, the “ emancipated ' ones, begin by not 
believing in GoS. Then, going whole hog and hell-for-leathen they 
throw out the Gospels as well, the baby ^s•ilh the bath water. Before 
they know where they arc. “ Love thy neighbour ” becomes “Love 
thyself.’” It is so easy for “ Freethinkers to travel freewheel down 
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hill on a bicycle. It’s one glorious ride! It is so easy to whiz 
along with gathering momentum, with never a brake, never a 
thought for the social consequences. Only one’s immediate pleasures 
and satisfactions are paramount; so different from the restrained 
and disciplined menial processes of the despised religionists. . ' 

■ This was the very stuff to give inflated egos even further cause 
for pompous inflation and ridiculous self-display. Christianity, in 
its historical development, had made gods of men. The dissidents, 
carrying their anti-Christianity to ridiculous and socially dangerous 
extremes, have succeeded in making parasites of men. hlaybe this is 
a serious charge to bring against the so-called rationalists and so- 
called “ historical materialists.” Maybe, but in an age in which 
cable, telegraph, telephone, film and television has made the world 
our country, “ mankind our brethren, and to do good our religion,” 
who is to blame for our downhill descent without a message to the 
world? How is it that wc have nothing to say on film or television 
of any constructive value, nothing to which other nations care to pay 
heed? How is it that, though in times of stress our message goes out 
to all the nations as rays of hope through the B.B.C.. wc close up 
like an oj'ster, with nothing more to say. as soon as the emergency 
passes? How is it wc allow or encourage the type of film wc do to 
ser\’e as our ambassadors abroad? By how much is a film like 
“ Waterloo Road ” likely to send up our prestige in the eyes of the 
nations? 

Having nothing more to say to the world, we now begin to let all 
sorts of other people come right in to say all kinds of things about 
us, mostly unpleasant and unwarranted things. We welcome them 
and nurse them and humour them, and endow them with fame and 
fortune, for the privilege of having ourselves abused and denigrated. 
First come the cultural ambassadors of “ me and mine ” “ Ourselves 
Alone” peasant-minded and Nazi sympathising Eire. .Mter that, 
we invite the French and the Germans, or their cultural blood- 
brothers in this country, to make films about us. We've danced to 
their tune, not they to ours. Small wonder, then, that when it comes 
to films, we have, as a nation, become so hypnotised and sleep- 
walking that we arc hardly aware of what these people arc doing to 
our national good name. 

The film, it is vitally ncccssar}' to reiterate, is not and never 
can be a private medium for private satisfaction, like a book, a 
painting, or a sculptured model. It is essentially a medium for 
social expression and social satisfaction, something that can and 
must nourish and sustain the fundamental essence of social living. 
Film people, both makers and critics, who believe only in self and 
nothing but self, are maimed, decerebrated and dehydrated by the 
barren desert of their hearts and minds. 

We have quite a few people to thank for this unlovely state of 
affairs. It is quite easy to see that our British films, as at_ present 
constituted, believe neither in God nor man. neither in marriage, the 
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family or offspring, neither in happiness nor the possibility of 
happiness; neither in active progress or social contentment. 

Can ive solve this problem? Can we cut the Gordian knot which 
has entangled the British film industrj'? Can we trace the trouble 
back to the germs of infection, and can we effectively inoculate 
ourselves against those germs? If we can accomplish this we shall 
be Avell on our way to taking a wortliy place on the world’s screens. - 
Then the eager welcome which is now accorded to Britishers in 
person when they venture abroad will also e.xlend to British films. 

The attempt is well worth while making. 

The muddied and stagnant backwater that today finds abortive 
expression upon celluloid in Britain derives from two principal 
sources. One is from the Left {left behind would sound more 
appropriate), who seem to be constitutionally incapable of following 
on, or adapting, modernising or expanding their ideas from the point 
that jMarx and Engels had left off sixty years ago. The other is from 
the Right, from tlie msthetes, the hedonists, the cynics and the vocal 
Sadists deriving from the French and German schools. Right is a 
good appellation for these people, too, for they are always right. 
Everybody is out of step except our Jock, or our Shaw, or Wilde, or 
Swinburne, or James Joyce, or our O'Shaugnessy. 

Let us first turn our examination to the ideas of the Left. The 
French-German-Irish school will receive our attention later. 

It is endent to most people, that Marxist philosophy acquired 
immense prestige ivith the setting up of the Soviet Union. It is a 
system of ideas, certain tenets of which lent themselves to practical 
application in a rough-and-ready sort of way in a retarded, com- 
paratively primitive social economy, which Tsarist Russia un- 
doubtedly was during the last stages of its existence. 

It was an outlook which was applied in practice upon a people 
who were mainly at the peasant cultural and mental level of our o\m 
nation at about the time of Chaucer: 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

W'Jio was then the gentleman? 

Tliis sentiment, which has had six hundred years to embed itself 
into our social ner\'e patterns and democratic institutions until we 
take it so much for granted that no one makes a song and dance 
about it, came upon the Russian people with tlie force of an e.xp!o- 
sion in 1917. To them it meant the last word in modernity and 
freedom from oppression. To them it was new, to us it was old, and 
the Russian Revolution helped to jog our memory a bit. . ^ 

But there are other aspects of Marxist philosophy which 
are transient, short lived and unscientific. These aspects were 
propounded and fixed upoir paper and imbibed for close upon a 
hundred years. And a hundred years of growth and accretion upon 
the minds of thousands of adherents cannot be easily negated by the 
mo=:t detached and coldly objective method of comparative science. 
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In the course of a hundred years, the Left and the Right have 
gradually fused and become one, and we sec this tendency reach its 
ultimate personification in the person of Shaw, who is, at one and 
the same time, a graduate of tlie Marxian-Fabian school of the Left 
and a hcd6nist Romantic of the Right. 

• The main difference between the Marxists of the Soviet Union 
and our own is that the former have been compelled to fit the theory 
to the fact — in most cases, not in all — while our own Leftists not 
only reversed the process, but have hardly moved away from the 
theory as it was solemnly fixed and laid down from 1818 to 1888. 
It is significant that the Association of Cine Technicians is largely 
influenced in their social ideas by Marxist philosophy. It is even 
more significant that the Association is presided over by Mr. 
Anthony Asquith of “ Fanny By Gaslight ” fame. Mr. Asquith’s 
father was once Prime Minister of England, which makes the post 
of President of the Association of Cine Technicians particularly 
intriguing. 

Let us then start our investigation by taking a general viewpoint 
on the sex problem first, so that we may then narrow down tlic 
search to discover the main sources of those ideas on sex and family 
which colour our present British film output and which arc handi- 
capping our film export trade. 

Because marriage and the bringing up of children is the focal 
point in the development of the social instincts, any deterioration in 
the social instincts wll nearly always express itself in a loosening 
of the family bonds. The one group of instincts is inextricably 
linked to the other and a deterioration in the one effects a deteriora- 
tion of the other This can be seen not only among individuals, but 
also in the career of nations. The state of mind of a people (that 
is of the overwhelming majority of a nation) on the question of 
family relationships and responsibilities, is invariably crj-staliiscd 
in the type of leadership that that nation will tend to bring to the 
top. 

Economic trouble was not the only trouble in pre-Hitler Germany, 
as our Marxists would have it. Not by a long, long way. The moral 
dissolution in Germany, the almost complete lack of restraint in sex 
matters that was encouraged under the spurious label of Democratic 
liberalism by the soft-brained Social Democrat Government of Ger- 
many, helped to pave the way for a further downward slide into the 
moral abyss, until the German nation came to be represented in its 
leadership by men like Hitler, who himself was utterly bereft of 
social feeling, who had no family and wanted none, who did not 
even appear to possess the primal healthy sex instincts, and who 
threw himself on the floor to bite the carpet during his many 
paroxysms of nervous tension. All these Hitlerian characteristics arc 
related and interconnected. If one of them appears, other co-rclalcd 
manifestations arc sure to be found sooner or later. 

Goering, of the Luftwaffe, was forced into marrying his .actress 
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u-ife for the sake of appearances, and the extra-marital adventures 
of Dr. Goebbels were known all round the world for-years. 

The Italian nation was not quite so far gone into decay as the 
Germans. Mussolini, a married man with grown sons and a 
daughter, nevertheless had lire same waj-^vard inclinations as Dr. 
Goebbels, but the force of public opinion imposed upon l\Iussolini 
the need to be a little more circumspect. There was a scandal con- 
cerning a woman who left Mussolini’s Italy for Paris some years 
before tlie rvar. There have been others before Clara Petacci, who 
died with him. 

It is not necessary, for one hundred per cent, of a nation to go 
wrong on family and sex relationships before it deserves a Hitler 
or a Sluasolini as its leader. It is sufficient if even half the popula- 
tion in a given society is imbued with loose ideas on sex and family. 
If this half, even for a short period, exerts its influence in a pre- 
ponderating measure, then the leadership of that nation as a whole 
will take its character from the effect of this adverse tipping of the 
scale. 

It will be noticed that in the same way as the leaders of the Axis 
powers represented in their own persons the quintessential character 
of parental, family and social ties in disruption, so we find that at 
the head of the United Nations were men who lived natural lives and 
who shared the normal human joys as well as the responsibilities of 
family ties. One thinks of the Royal Family, Mr. and Mr?. Churcinll 
and family. The late President and Mrs. Roosevelt and their family 
Of Marshal Stalin’s private life, little is known. It is a convention 
in Sowet Russia that the private and family affairs of leading public 
figures are supposed to have no connection with public matters. 

Wliile this may be so to a point, and w'hile the publicising of 
the family of a national figure may sometimes be carried to 
extremes, the SoNuet practice of keeping dead silence on such things 
is carrying it rather to the opposite extreme. 

It is commonly accepted that Hiller and the Nazi State represented 
everything that was opposed to life and liberty. Instead of life, the 
emphasis was on death, instead of liberty there was confinement and 
restriction both of body and mind, instead of the pursuit of happi- 
ness there was a deeply perverted pathological urge towards unhap- 
piness and making others unhappy. 

The Nazis assigned the position of women to the status of 
breeding machines. Mating and breeding were encouraged witlmut 
restraint or moral check, especially among the Hitler ^outh. The 
human joys of fatherhood and motherhood were ignored, and only 
the temporary satisfactions common to animals low in the cvolu- 
tionarv scale were fostered. The comfort of a natural home, the 
tenderness of a mother, the protection and guidance of a father, al 
inviolable spiritual and physical needs to which every child is 
entitled, were also denied to the child. Barrack- like institutiona 
nursery-factories were considered good enough to be brought up m 
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for cliildren brought into the world by stud-farm methods. 

Now at the risk of administering a terrible shock to some of our 
unthinking intellectuals, we must say here that part of the justifica- 
tion for some of these practices of the Nazis may be found written 
by a famous^ author in the year 1884. That he was a German and 
a close associate and friend of Karl Marx v/as hardly an accident, in 
the light of ideological developments in Germany since. That book 
is one of the keys which opens the main gale towards an under- 
standing of the hidden cultural influences which determine that our 
present British films are as they are — unworthy of our nationhood 
and prestige, and entirely unacceptable by a vast waiting patronage 
overseas, who would otherwise be only too eager to accept our 
product. 

That book is The Origin of the Family, by Friedrich Engels. The 
prestige of Engels is such that, though the book was published in 
England in 1884, it is solemnly re-printed and broadcast in Moscow 
in many thousands of copies with hardly a modification. But let 
us hasten at once to add that to the credit of the Russian people 
and the Russian State, not a word of notice is taken of this book in 
actual social practice. It is read, but not practiced. Whether this 
will continue into the future, it is difficult to say. But it is a fact tliat 
at present Engels on the family is a dead-letter in Russia — in real 
life. 

In actual practice, in actual social experience, the Soviets have 
discovered that continence is at the base of social stability, that the 
family and the sense of sustained responsibility which is fostered 
within the family, is the keystone of social responsibility and there- 
fore the driving force of a progressive society. Tlic Soviets realised 
long ago that sexual looseness of any kind can only lead to social 
disintegration and even averse, as Germany -has since shown. 

Nobody, not a soul in Russia today, believes with Engels that the 
family is peculiarly a bourgeois invention. Life itself and nature, 
and the whole weight of actual, objective, social experience has 
demonstrated to the Russians that the label is downright misleading. 
The Russians have been given the historical opportunity of holding 
Engels’ book with one hand and checking it wdth life with the other, 
feeling their avay through the maze of a new social system in con- 
struction. To the Left Wing Labourites, Fabians and Shavians, 
and film making intellectuals, that opportunity has, so far, been 
■ denied. 

And it is among the latter, for whom objective experience in the 
real world seems to count for less than the halo around Marx s 
collaborator, that we find Engels’ work producing the most lament- 
able results. 

A theory is valid only if it works. If Engels theory- of the ongin 
of the family does not work under test in the Soviet Union, it cannot 
have been a right theory when it was first promulgated. Tliat being 
so, any group of people still under the spell of Engels theory will^ 
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follow the wrong practice, and if the members of this large minority 
are intellectual leaders of influence, they are bound to create a 
disintegrating effect upon society. Much of the loose tliought and 
behaviour on sex morals and social morals in our films canihus be 
traced, right back through the various Left Wing “ proaressive ” 
movements of the last sixty years, to Engels’ The Origin of the 
Family. 

■ If, in 1884, a seed is planted in the minds of men, a seed which 
has all the outward camouflage of having sprung from the Tree of 
Science, a seed with the notion that the family is but a burdensome 
invention, of an oppressive capitalist society, and if, as Marx and 
Engels prognosticated, capitalist society is destined for dissolution, 
then it would seem right to start dissolving that society at its most 
vTilnerable point, by deriding the institution of the family and pro- 
claiming the inalienable right of everyone to do as he or she pleases 
in sex matters. 

This is one of the few activnties in which it is easy for the 
advocates to practice what they preach. “Let’s all have a good 
time,” is an advocacy for vs'hich there is little difficulty in finding 
adherents, but there is another and far more ominous side to this 
apparently attractive medal, ominous even for the Leftists. 

If, in 1884, the process of social disruption at the point of sex 
and the family is given a powerful impetus, first by Engels’ precept 
and then by example of many of Engels’ followers who agree with 
his precept, and if all this in turn lets loose a flood of literature on 
the topic until sexual profligacy becomes a European wide cult, then 
what guarantee have we that the process of dissolution will stop at 
the boundaries of capitalist society? An epidemic is no respecter 
of persons' or societies. What guarantee is there that the harbingers 
and torch-bearers of some future post-capitalist society will them- 
selves escape from the dissolution and destruction implied in their 
agitation? Tlrose who dabble in pitch cannot remain undefiled. 

Granted that certain aspects of our society in 1884,. especially as 
they affected the workers, vs'ere quite intolerable. Granted tliat Marx 
and Engels had some reasons to feel despairing and despondent as 
they looked around at the condition of the workers, nevertheless 
ev'cnts in Europe have since taught us this lesson: that once you 
start undermining existing society at the point of the family, the 
process will go on like a snowball, until society itself collapses 
about your ears, buiynng eveiyone — capitalists, landlords, middle- 
men, workers, peasants. Conservatives, Liberals, Socialists and 
Communists, beneath a mountainous, all-enveloping destructive 
avalanche. 

Before 1914, Germany had a powerful trade union and working 
class movement, greatly influenced, if not exactly entirely ruled, h} 
the ideas of Marx and Engels. When the war ended in 3918, the 
Social Democrats were the Party in power until the advent of Hitler. 
What were the ruling ideas that dominated tliat Party? Is it con- 
ceivable that if those ideas had been balanced and sound, and had 
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been followed by balanced and sound action, these Social Democrat 
.leaders would have lost the power and fallen as victims to the Nazis 
as they have done since? 

The'Sovict Russian leaders, are firm adherents of Marx and 
Engels, but for reasons that would take too long to elaborate here, 
and unlike the sleep-walking Weimar leaders, who tolerated every 
form of sexual license, and who carried their woolly-headed notions 
of “freedom” to the point of allowing the Junkers libcrly to 
commit political murder with impunify, and freedom to organise the 
overthrow of Weimar rule, the Russian Soriet leaders encouraged 
family life, visited the severW penalties upon members of the 
Communist Party who showed unreliability or irresponsibility in 
their private lives, elevated the dignity of womanhood, sought to 
provide everyone with a job and a purpose. And all this happened 
despite, and in total contradiction, of the message contained in 
Engels on the family, as we shall show. 

The full title of Engels’ book, of which the latest edition was 
published in this country by Lawrence and Wishart is : The Origin 
of the Family, Private Properly and the Stale, in the light of the 
researches oj Lewis II. Morgan. Who was Lewis H. Morgan? 
Morgan was an anthropological research worker who completed a 
book which was published in 1877 under the title : Ancient Society, 
or the Lines of Progress from Savagery through Barbarism to 
Civilisation. 

Yes, but why docs Engels pick on Morgan? True, Morgan did 
research lasting over forty years, on the customs of the Iroquois 
Indians of North America. But why docs Engels imagine that from a 
work which claims nothing more than that it is a survey of “ from 
Savagery through Barbarism to Civilisation,” he can form a thesis 
to explain the origin of the family? “ Origin ” means the first 
existence of a thing, its very first beginning. 

The known story of man as a distinctly man-like creature is 
reckoned at two million years. If we take the figure one hundred 
as a measure, then the Iroquois Indians represent a stage in human 
evolution when the human race had already passed ninety-nine parts 
of the way to its present status. The hundredth part represents the 
ten thousand years or more of all the known phases of Etruscan. 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman and present-day 

• Christian civilisation. ^ t' i 

Ignoring ninety-nine parts of man's evolulionar)’ progress. Engels 
takes family and tribal relationships at the stage of the Iroquois 
Indians as his cue and starling point, purports^ to find nnalagous 
marriage customs in Greek ,and Roman civilisation, and serves up 

the whole thing as the or/gm of the family I 

But the most staggering single fact about The Origin of the 
Family is, that when it was being written, Engels had nwaiiablc. had 
he cared to moke use of them, the result.' of the objective re.'earchcs 
of the greatest school of biology and anthropology the world has 
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ever known, either before or since— the British school of Danrin 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Spencer and Tyler. These men were con- 
temporary with Engels, and their work could not have been unknomi 
to him, yet, believe it or not, Engels never quotes a single sentence 
of the writings of any single one of them in support of his thesis. 
Not one of these most careful and conscientious workers is even 
mentioned by name in the body of Engels’ work. Only seven years 
later, in 1891, in a preface to the fourth edition of The Origin of the 
Family, does Engels mention Dar^vi^, Tyler and Lubbock, and then 
only^nce in each case. 

Of Danvin, he writes : 

This discovery of the primitive matriarchal gens (clans) . . . 
has the same importance for antliropology as Darwin’s theory 
of evolution has for biology. 

That’s the lot about Darwin. But surely Darwin wrote, besides 
The Origin of Species, that great anthropological study. The 
Descent of Man. Surely if there had been anything in Danvin to 
support Engels’ case, Engels would have grasped the opportunity 
-with both hands. Why didn’t he? Why is Danvin completely 
ignored? 

Of E. B. Tyler, the following is the only mention : 

. . . these facts (concerning group marriage) were indeed 
known and fresh instances of them %vere continually being 
collected. But nobody knew what to do with them, and even as 
late as E. B. Tyler’s Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind (1865) they are listed as mere “ curious customs . . 

That is all about Tyler. But in 1881, three years before the first 
edition of Engels’ “ Origin,” there was published Tyler’s monumental 
two-volume “ Anthropology.” Wliy is there never a single sentence 
in Engels’ book to indicate even the existence of that \s'ork? 

The only two references to Sir John Lubbock (later Lord 
Avebury) are the following ; . 

. . . and Lubbock [The Origin of Civilisation (18/0) J 
recognised this group marriage as a historical fact. 

Compare, for example, Giraud-Teulon’s Origincs de Ja 
Famillc (1874) and even Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation 
(1882). 

Tliat is all about Lubbock. 

Here is something else, just as curious. Engels takes up a con- 
siderable part of his book in trying to explain the tribal^ and 
organisation of ancient Rome, its marriage customs and i 

property relationships. And again, just as the leading Englishmen 
in anthropology are ignored, so does the leading classic author o 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the Englishman Edward 
Gibbon, remain unmentioned. 
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Gibbon bad spent a lifetime studying the subject at its sources. 
He knew Arabic, Latin, Greek. He went direct to the original 
records, monuments and medals; could read them, annotate them, 
classify them and draw a vivid picture of the movement of Roman 
history by employing the scientific method of comparing objective 
data, relying very little on subjective speculation. Gibbon’s is cer- 
tainly one of the most comprehensive historical works on Rome that 
has ever appeared. It has been a classic work of reference to scholars 
ever since it was first published, but Engels ignores if. Tacitus, upon 
whom Engels relies mostly, is an important witness, but Tacitus can 
only give a small part of the picture. Gibbon, on the other hand, 
offers one a splendid bird’s eye view of the panorama of Roman 
history. 

The traditional method of approach to any problem in Britain 
has been — and still is — by careful, if sometimes slow, testing by trial 
and error, by giving thought but not making thought an aim, by 
thought plus action, plus verification in the real world. The great 
men of learning and science in this country have invariably em- 
ployed their activities for the benefit of mankind. By the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge they sought to make things better for everybody. 
Speculation without purposive verification in objective reality i.s 
quite foreign to the Anglo-Saxon mind. On the other hand, abstruse 
philosophy, speculation or “ divination,” attempting to prove a 
proposition by formal logic, attempting to explain the world by the 
sheerest mental or verbal acrobatics, such methods have found 
greater favour and following among the Continental Europeans, 
more especially among the Germans. 

Would it be unfair to suggest, with all diffidence, that Engels 
ignored the English research workers and scientists, and embraced 
the German writers and philosophers, because he himself was quite 
out of sympathy with the Anglo-Saxon methods of objective science? 
Let the facts speak for tliemselvcs. In Roman history, instead of 
drawing upon the abundance and scholarsliip of Edward Gibbon, 
Gibbon is ignored in favour of Mommsen, who, as anyone can see 
for himself, is favoured with long quotations from his work in 
Engels’ book. 

In anthropology, instead of drawing upon the meticulously careful 
and scrupulously scientific work of Darwin — Darwin is ignored in 
favour of Bachofen. Bachofen, the mystic — Bachofen, the obscure — 
but German! Bachofen, indeed, as can be verified by the index 
at the end of Engels’ book, receives no fewer than eleven mentions. 
Ignoring the whole of the British school of anthropology, Engels, 
nevertheless, hunts up every obscure Continental European he wn 
lay his hands on, invoking the dubious authority of Fourier, 
Heusler, Moschus, Schocmann, Wachsmuth and von Esccnbach to 

support his case. , , . , , 

And what is Engels’ case? \^1iat is it that repels him frorn the 
British school and draws him to the Continental Europeans? Is 
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there anyone so bold as to suggest that the British, wth the facilities 
that the Empire afforded of studying mankind at so many different 
stages of de%'eIopment at first hand, were less to be relied upon than 
the Europeans? What is the explanation? Well, let Engels’ himself 
explain why he prefers Bachofen to Dar%\in. This is what he \sTites 
in his second preface to his Origin of the Family: 

The history of the family dates from 1861, from the publi- 
cation of ^achofen’s Mutterrccht (Mother Right or Mother 
Law). ^ In this work the author advances the foHo\vin" 
propositions ; ° 

(1) That originally man lived in a state of sexual 
promiscuity. (Our italics.) 

(2) That such promiscuity excludes any certainty of paler- 
nit)\ and that descent could therefore be reckoned only in the 
female line, according to mother nght, and that tliis was 
originally the case amongst all the people of antiquity. 

(3) That since Avomen, as mothers, ^vere the only parents 
that were known with certainty, they held a position of such 
high respect and honour that it became the foundation, in 
Bachofen’s conception of a regular rule of women (GynECO- 
cracy). 

(4) That the transition to monogamy, where the woman 
belonged to one man exclusively, involved a violation of a 
primitive religious law (i.e., actually a violation of the 
traditional right of the other men to this woman), and that in 
order to expiate tliis riolation, or to purchase indulgence for 
it, the woman had to surrender herself for a limited period." 

Now' we have it. Now we have stalked the quarry to its lair.. Now 
we know the reason for Engels’ preference for Bachofen instead of 
Daivs'in, or Tyler, or Lubbock, or Spencer. “ Originally man lived 
in a state of sexual promiscuity.” That’s it! Bachofen and every 
one of the Continentals whom Engels calls to his aid support the 
idea of the alleged polygamous nature of man, and “ sexual pro- 
miscuity ” as the “ natural ” order of things, from w'hich there was 
supposed to have been a “ transition to monogamy.” The suggestion 
is skilfully worked up in the mind of the reader that monogamy, 
the marriage of one man to one woman, is some kind of sinister, 
artificial invention which came into being as a *' transition " towards 
a more developed propertj' system than tliat which existed w’hcn men 
were supposed to have been as promiscuous as they liked. 

The fantastic lengths to which Engels has gone to sustain Ae 
equally fantastic notion of man’s alleged original promiscuity 
may be noted in this, that in the verV' next paragraph to tiie one 
quoted above, Engels, while patting Bachofen on the back for his 
“ great discovery,” takes Bachofen to task for being a religious 
mystic! He writes: 
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Thus, according to Bachofen, it is not the development of 
men s actual conditions of life, but the religious reflections of 
these conditions inside their heads, which has brought about 
the changes in the -social position of the sexes to each other. 

In this criticism of Bachofen, Engels commits himself to the idea 
that ^there are “ men’s actual conditions of life,” on the one hand, 
and “ the religious reflections of these conditions inside their heads,” 
on the other. According to Engels, religious ideas are but photo- 
graphic imprints of men’s actual conditions, but if Engels were alive 
today, we could show him that “ the actual conditions of life ” of 
•the Japanese were modern, up to dale, and organised on a vast 
•industrial and technological basis, but that those “actual conditions” 
had not had the faintest influence on the “religious reflections” 
inside Japanese heads just before their defeat. On the conlrar}', the 
religious ideas of the Japanese and the ethics that go with those 
-ideas were almost exactly as they were two thousand years ago, in 
the. earliest days of Japanese barbarism, sun god origins, harakiri, 
:and all the rest of the rag bag. 

We could show Engels, were he alive today, that exactly similar 
industrial and technological “conditions of life” in Nazi Germany 
were to be found side by side with early tribal German notions of 
self-sufilciency, tribal ideas of superiority over others, primitive 
ideas of cruel and senseless vengeance on innocent rictims, a mytho- 
logical religion of race, blood and soil, and a system of sexual clhic.s 
quite in keeping witli pre-tribal, degenerate, throw-back practices. 
And again, as in Japan, these “ ideas ” were far more capable of 
being enforced than they were in the heyday of the German Gothic 
tribes, because of the tremendous increase in power that an indus- 
trial economy affords. 

Everything that Engels wrote in his Orii'in of the Family makes 
it crystal clear that he had nothing in his armourx' with which he 
could have forecast the possible emergency of Nazi Germany or 
■modern Japan. Engels may have been innocent of any intention to 
mislead, but why do his present-day followers, with the recent 
example of Nazi Germany and Italy, still hold with Engels tliat 
“ conditions ” automatically and without further ado produce ilic 
•corresponding “reflections in men’s heads”? Surely they ought to 
:know, if Engels did not. “religious reflections ” or ideas arc not 
always the exact photographic images of “ conditions.” 

But let us follow Engels’ extraordinarj- backing of the obscure 
and obscurant Bachofen further. After praising B.aciiofcn for having 
allegedly traced “hctjcrism” or prostitution to monogamy in .meient 
Greece, and after praising Bachofen’s interpretation of Ae-=chvlus’ 
Orchtas in support of his (Bachofcn’.s) ideas on Greek m.arriagc 
■customs, Engels says: 

This (Bachofen's) new, but undoubtedly correct, interpre- 
tation of the Orcistas is one of the best and finest passages in 
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the whole book, but it proves at the same lime that Bachofen 
believes at least as much as Aeschylus did, 'in the Furies, 
Apollo and Athena; for, at bottom, he believes that the over- 
throw of mother-right by father-right tvas a miracle tcroughi 
during the Greek heroic age by these divinities. That such a 
conception, which makes religion the lever of world history, 
must finally end in pure mysticism, is clear. It is, therefore, a 
tough and by no means always a grateful task to plough 
through Bachofen’s solid tome. Bui all that does not lessen his 
importance as a pioneer. (Our italics). 

Engels thus places himself in the unenviable position of drawng 
most of his notions on sexual promiscuity from a woolly-headed 
mystic who really believed in the factual existence of the Furies, 
Apollo and Athena, and Aat these dignities could perform miracles I 
Bachofen believes this, Bachofen, whose thought processes corres- 
pond to the level of tlie earliest dawn of human tribal speculation,' 
is by no means alone among Germans who have been mentally 
afflicted in the same way. Many names occur to mind at random, 
but one of the most prominent was General Ludendorff, who, after 
losing the Avar for Germany in 1918, fell, in later years, to the 
worship of Wotan and Tlior, and introduced these German tribal 
gods to fortify Hitler and his Nazi movement in its progression to 
power. 

Tliis same Bachofen is accepted by Engels as one of his chief 
authorities on early marriage. Bachofen instead of Darwin. 
Bachofen in place of E. B. Tyler. Bachofen in place of Lord 
Avebury. Bachofen against the whole British school of objective, 
scientific anthropology', Avhose rvorst enemy has never accused it of 
the slightest trace of obscurant mysticism. 

But if Bachofen ivas Avrong about the factual existence of the 
Furies and Apollo, hoAv could he be right about early Greek mar- 
riage customs, or the conclusions lie draws from his “ discoveries’ • 
Is it Avise to found a philosophy of sex behaviour and social ethics 
for a Avished for post-capitalist society Avith Bachofen and other 
(jerman and French obscurants as the chief supports for that 
philosophy'? If Engels' had AA'ritten his book merely for his rn'T! 
amusement, A'ery little harm Avould haA’e been done, but alas, it has 
influenced the tliought and conduct of generations of Left^ Wing 
folloAvers and other intellectual leaders all over Europe, Avith the 
direst results. 

In the one country in Avhich Engels’ precepts were taken at their 
face A'alue by the civil authorities, in Soviet Russia, Avhere the notion 
of the polygamous nature of man Avas put to the stern test of objcc- 
liA’c social experience, the idea lias shoAvn itself to be ludicrous m 
the extreme, impracticafale, unnatural, anti-social^ and destructive. 
The Russians haA’e firmly rejected Engels in practice, but they con- 
tinue to publish Engels for reading, -thus unvsittingly undermining 
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the morals of their own people and poisoning the minds of the 
intellectuals abroad. 

' Not only does Engels follow the scientifically unsound method of 
making a special selection of those “ authorities ” who happen to 
feed his own special view, but he docs Us-o other things that are 
scientifically wrong : 

(a) He takes one aspect, one characteristic of man’s historical 
evolution — sexual promiscuity — and stretches it to 
infinity, into the remotest past and towards the distant 
future, and 

(b) He makes the most strenuous efforts on almost every page 
to prove promiscuity as “ natural ” to man, by the 
cleverest verbal juggling, by formal, academic logic. 

That method is one by which you can prove almost anything, 
because by that method you confine yourself to what goes on in your 
own head, without reference to a careful checking up, point by 
point, of the things that happen in the outer world. Here is a quot- 
ation from Engels’ book which forms a neat epitome of the method 
and outlook Engles employs throughout : 

Lately, it has become fashionable to deny the existence of 
this initial stage in human sexual life (i.e., promiscuity). 
Humanity must be spared this “ shame.” It is pointed out that 
all direct proof of such a stage is lacking, and particular 
appeal is made to the evidence from the rest of the animal 
world; for, even among animals, according to the numerous 
facts collected by Lctourncau {Evolution du mariage. cl dc la 
famillc), complete promiscuity in sexual inlcrcour.^e marks n 
low stage of development. But the only conclusions I can 
draw from all these facts, as far ns man and his primitive 
conditions of life arc concerned, is that they prove nothing 
whatever. That vertebrates male together for a considerable 
period is sulTicicnlly explained by physiological causes — in 
the case of birds, for example, by the female’s need of help 
during the brooding season; examples of faithful monogamy 
amongst birds prove nothing about man. for the simple reason 
that men are not descended from birds. 

jdnd if strict monogamy is the height of all virtue, then the 
palm must go to the tapeworm, which has a complete set of 
male and female sexual organs in each of its 50-200 proglot- 
tides, or sections, and spends its whole life copulating in all 
its sections with itself. (Our italics.) 

Confining ourselves to mammals, however, wc find all forms 
of sexual life — promiscuity, indications of group marriage, 
polygyny, monogamy. Polyandry alone is lacking— it took 
human beings to achieve that. Even our nearest relations, the 
quadrumana. exhibit ever}' possible variation in the grouping 
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of males and females; and if we narrow it down still more and 
consider only the four anthropoid apes, all that Lelourneau 
has to say about them is that they are sometimes monogamous, 
sometimes polygamous ... 

You will notice how Engels remains true to his unscientific and 
pibjective habit of picking out one aspect of marriage and extend- 
ing it to cover a combination of aspects. When Engels speaks of 
marriage or mating, he regards it not as you or I understand it, but 
from one standpoint only— the sex act. To Engels’ mind that ofonc 
is the only feature of marriage, else he ^vould not have drawn 
attention to that incredibly, crudely German illustration of the sex 
habits of the tapeworm in order to call it “ monogamy.” To descend 
to that level of argument, to attempt to explain the highest in nature, 
man, by reference to the lowest, to a creature that thrives para- 
sitical ly inside living beings, a creature which has probably 
remained stagnant at that stage for hundreds of millions of years, 
that truly is worthy of German philosophic anthropology. 

Engels, however, does appear to be dimly aware that monogamy 
might conceivably imply something more tlian just the sex act, as 
when he refers to birds and the “ female’s need of help during tlie 
brooding season.” He says, flippantly, that “ examples of faithful 
monogamy amongst birds prove nothing about man, for the simple 
reason that men are not descended from birds.” But if Engels had 
taken the trouble to study the subject with the same meticulous dis- 
interestedness which our own scientists exercised in Victorian days, 
he would have known that if you go back far enougli in geological 
time, it becomes evident that both birds and men evolved from a 
common ancestor, and that each developed along two main separate 
branches of the same evolutionary tree. 

And though birds and men differ, and though one is not descended 
directly from the other, both birds and men are subject to the same 
physical laws, both have to eat of the fruits <of the earth, both have 
to procreate to continue their kind, both have to exercise a high 
degree of coixeem for their young, both possess highly developed 
parental instincts, else both birds and men would have disappeared 
off the earth long ages ago. 

The bird is by far the nearer to its primordial ancestor, the 
snake; for, like the snadee, it lays eggs, instead of ginng birth to 
young like the mammal. The bird, however, unlike the snake, could 
no longer trust to luck or the heat of the sun for the eggs to hatch. 
There were loo many enemies on the ground, so safety was sought in 
flight and homes had to be built in trees. The weather was getting 
cold, too, so the nests had to be made warm and cosy, both for the 
protection of the parents and the warmth necessar)' for the hatching 
of the eggs. When the young hatched out. frail and helpless, unable 
to fly or to feed themselves, the parents had to continue to provide 
for their young until they could fend for themselves.^ 

It seems reasonably certain that this elaborate business of flying. 
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nest building, hatching and provision for offspring, could never 
have evolved as a one-bird job. In the interests of survival, both for 
the individual and the species, the parental instinct would have had 
to be as firmlj' implanted in the male as in the female, so that both 
could co-operate in this nccessarj' task. Thus, monogamy, or mating 
for life, would be the simplest and most satisfactory arrangement 
to achieve this end. It is clear that the monogamous instinct was not 
something separately thought out and adopted arbitrarily, but that 
it developed integrally, side by side with the hereditarj’ habit or 
instinct of flying, hopping, nest building, hatching and feeding the 
young. 

Now what does Engels say about all these duties that the male 
bird performs equally wth the female in the interests of their 
progeny and the survival of the species? Not one single word. And 
about the instinctive relationships between human parents and their 
children? Not one single word in the entire length of Engels' booh. 
Whether, in discussing the family of the past, present or future, 
whether it is the family in savage, barbarian or civilised times, in 
the classic days of Greece and Rome, or during contemporary times, 
the notion of children, parental instincts or duties towards children, 
never once enters the orbit of Engels’ consciousness. As in Siiaw's 
plays and current British films — no children! 

On no single page does Engels display a glimmer of awareness 
that mating or marriage, at least among the higher crc.atnrcs. in- 
volves duties as well as privileges, the burden of caring for the 
preservation of your kind, as well as merely pursuing the pleasures 
of a momentary embrace. On the contrar)’, to Engels, promiscuity 
is the great thing, the idee fixe, the only thing worth talking about. 
Mating is the sex act and the sex act alone, and fc.t is a matter of 
pleasure, pure and simple. In this there is not a pin to choose 
behvecn Engels and the German and French advocates of pleasure 
for pleasure’s sake. 

In the passage on page 90 in which he envisages the future sex 
relationships in a non-capitalist society, %vhcn men and women will 
be economically free, a woman will be able to “ give herself from 
no other consideration except love. 

And then; we quote: 

When these people are in the world, they will care precious 
little what anybody today thinks they ought to do; they ivill 
make their own practice and their corresponding public 
opinion about the practice of each individual— -and that will 
be the end of it. 

And a good time will be had by all! Yes. but will there be any 
children of these unions? If so, what is to become of them? Wlio 
is to look after their feeding, training and education? Who is to 
offer the child what it instinctively needs as much as the material 
things — tenderness and afTcction? Ao/ one tvord in ihc xvholc book. 
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Engels’ silence on this point is eloquent and complete. That’s 
Engels’ idea of a discussion on “ the family ” ! And how does the 
idea square with practice in the Soviet Union? Any member of 
the Communist Party found “ making their own practice ” in matters 
of sex, and ignoring “ public opinion ” is flung out of the Party, 
neck and crop. That’s how! ’ 

Nobody wdll deny tliat pleasure is included in the exercise of the 
reproductive instincts, or tliat the sex act is a most important aspect 
of the mating or marrying habits of animal, bird and man. But to 
make out the sex act to be the one, the only aspect of marriage, to 
ignore the parental instincts tliat have groivn out of the sex impulse, 
and to ignore the social instincts which are a further outgrois-th of 
the parental instincts, is about as reasonable as alSrming that living 
is breathing and nothing but breathing, or tliat living is eating and 
nothing but eating, or that it means drinking liquids and nolliing 
else, or circulating the blood through the body and nothing else. 

In fact, of course, living is an intricate, inter-dependent, cj'clical 
combination of all these, and a great many other activities. But if, 
in your special brand of physiology, you stretch any one of these 
activities to inordinate lengths, if by an over-emphasis on one aspect 
you exclude or obscure all other aspects out of proportion, and if 
you rule your conduct of life on such an outlook, you are bound to 
land in mental confusion. And that is precisely where the one-eyed 
stress on promiscuity has helped to land the peoples of Europe. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Engels, of course, could not avoid mentioning children altogether, 
but the extraordinary thing is that he only makes five references to 
children in his long treatise, and every one of these mentions is 
negative. The first, on page 41, is on children’s identification, thus : 

In all forms of group family it is uncertain ^vho is the father 
of a child; but it is certain who its mother is. 

The second, on page 49, is a reference to the separation of 
children from their parents in the event of a divorce among the 
Iroquois Indians. Tlie third reference, on page 148, is a mention of 
children, but again in connection wth divorce among the Celts of 
Ireland and Wales in the eleventh centurj-. 

The fourth is on page 123 on the sale of children in Athens, in 
600 B.C. : 

. . . the debtor, in order to meet his creditor’s claims, had 
to sell his children into slavery abroad. Children sold by their 
father — this was the first fruits of father-right and monogamy! 
(Engels’ exclamation mark.) 

And finally, the fifth reference, on page 171, is about parents who 
sold their children into slavery under Roman rule. 

That is all — absolutely cvcr)'thing about children. 

You would think, from reading Engels on the family, that children 
have always been either objects to be separated from, or argued 
about by divorce-seeking parents or sold into slavery. If, in the 
course of these thousands of years, children have been treasured, 
fondled, nurtured, played with occasionally, dandled on the knee, 
fed, clothed, shod, educated and trained, first by the parents then by 
the community, Engels had apparently never hc.ard of ill 

Thus, in focusing his attention upon the negative and ignoring the 
positive concerning children, Engels deliberately^ ignores his own 
philosophy, developed through many tomes by liimself and .Marx, 
that life and all phenomena is “ a unity of opposites.” If Engels 
had not been so desperately anxious to “ prove ” sexual promiscuity 
and give his blessing to it, he might have had time to remember 
his own philosophy about the co-existence of opposites, the negative 
and positive side by side. 
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A little sober thought, and even plain common sense, •would have 
shown that though there may have been a period of sexual pro- 
miscuity from which there was a transition to monogamy," group 
marriage itself must, even argued from Engels’ own philosophy, 
have been a transition from monongamy, a preceding monogamy. 

If, in the age-long history of mankind, there were occasional 
periods when children were not so well cared for, or when the sale 
of children wms common, then undoubtedly this is the negative 
phase, the opposite of tenderness, kindness, nurture, and care of 
children, \vhich has been just as unmistakable a characteristic of 
human historical development. It must be ob\-ious to anyone^that 
without the exercise of the tender emotions, the otlier faculties of 
get-togetherness could never have come into play and the higher 
civilisations could not possibly have come into existence. Certainly 
high civdlisalions are kno^vn to have risen and have then declined 
and disappeared, and the downward curve is usually co-incident 
with the increase of die negative aspects — cruelty. Sadism, irre- 
sponsibility to one’s children or one’s fellows, and all the mon- 
strous sy’mptoms with which the exit of the Axis has made us 
familiar. In die course of evolution, both the negative and positive 
develop together, but very often, as happened in the case of Germany 
and Italy, the negadve assumes a dominant but temporary position. 

Such a negative aspect was the sale of children under Roman rule 
to which Engels refers. The same negative exists among die poorer 
parents of Japan, who sell their children into something akin to 
slaverj' at this verj' day. But to write a book on the “ origin ” of 
the family and to dwell only upon the negative relationships during 
certain negative periods in human social evolution, is to make utter 
nonsense of that very philosophy that Engels, -with his colleague 
Marx, had sought for years to establish. 

With every negative there is, and alw'ays has been, a positive. 
Engels, however, in his book on the family, insists upon making 
sexual promiscuity the normal and the accepted and the “ original 
form of married life, while monogamy he takes to be an artificial 
intrusion. The whole weight of common experience, as ivell as all 
history and anthropology shows him to be -wrong. The negative is. 
to Engels’ mind, the positive, and the real positive has no place in 
his philosophy at all, as his ^nrtual ignoring of children in the 
discussion shows. . 

We see now% even if we have had to travel a long way to rwch it. 
at least one of the sources of the current fashion of despising the 
family virtues in our films, and the addiction Jo “ dollop^ of mother 
love " as contemptuous expressions in current film criticism, not to 
mention “ ackamarackus ” and “ palsy-walsy.” 

.•\nother thing that will be noted with interest is that the biOTan 
cerebral actiNuty called philosophy, even if it is dubbed 
“ materialist,’’ is not only difficult to understand by the multitud^ 
because so terribly abstruse, but it .is not even clear to the minds of 
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those who are its leading propounders. If a philosophy is dilTicull 
to undeptand and practice by the chief exponents of lliat philo- 
sophy, it is bound to work out wrong in every day work-a-daj' 
practice. \^'e find, therefore, that Engels’ thesis on sexual pro- 
miscuity does not, and cannot, work in a sane society. Tlie only 
society in which that notion does “work,'’ and then only temporarily, 
is in a society which is all set for disappearance — as the story of 
the Axis has shown. 

In the Soviet Union, the country in which the State publishing 
house reverently issues Engels’ works and distributes hundreds of 
thousands of copies of The Origin of the Family among the popula- 
tion, in that country both official and public opinion reject sc-xual 
promiscuity with the utmost scorn and disgust. TIic Russians have 
discovered, under actual luorking social conditions, that sexual 
inconstancy or irresponsibility has its inevitable counterpart in 
political unreliability. They have seen that a man who is settled in 
his sex and family life, and is imbued with the feelings of a husband 
and a father, is one who can extend that sense of responsibility to 
wife and children into wider spheres of social work and 
responsibility. Tliey have seen that the gallant who fills his mind 
with ideas of cutting a dash with the ladies has little mind to con- 
cern himself v.'ith matters that affect the common social good. 
A person who places his own whims and pleasures before the com- 
munal interest also sets a bad example to his fellows. A man who 
deceives his wife can hardly be expected to be altogether honest in 
his relations will) other men. 

All this is extremely well known to the Russian people and to the 
Russian Stale, the Stale that prints, distributes and reads — but docs 
not practice — Engels on the family! 

How long is that absurd contradiction likely to lost? That pro- 
blem is one for the Russians themselves to solve and to dissolve. 
We, too, have our own business to attend to, and that is to trace 
our cultural and filmic infection to its source, or to its more than 
one source, and stem the plague where it started. The negative task 
must be a preliminarj- before we can start upon our positive job of 
establishing a wortli-while film output worthy of our nation and 
worthy of sale abroad. 

Engels has been, and still is, a considerable factor upon the mind? 
of the intelligentsia, both in this country and in Russia, and in both 
countries his influence upon State-protected film making is clearly to 
be seen. His influence in Germany and in France has been even 
more than considerable. The aim now must be to see that it is 
nullified. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


In the preceding chapter we described the source and fount of 
that Left Wing cynicism, which, leaning mainly on French and 
German cultural foundations, colours and dominates the \'iews on 
sex and family that now find their expression in current British 
film output. There are, of course, other influences, but the unscientific 
adumbrations of Engels are most certainly one of the main roots 
of this cult, a cult which in a slightly different form has also 
flourished in the Soviet Union. 

There are signs that even in the United States the skeleton hand 
of intellectual decadence has sought a hold on American film pro- 
duction. Until about 1938 American producers met in open 
competition under the watchful eye of Hays, to gain the support 
of the ordinarj' man and his vdfe. Today, however, the world-wde 
decay has affected American films too. 

Under State protection, as in Britain and the Soviet Union, the 
sometimes secret, sometimes open followers of the unscientific Engels 
can use the screen upon which to display their sub-conscious long- 
ings, polygamy, promiscuity and anti-sociality. In the Sonet Union, 
where the film industry is under complete State control, the 
literrateurs and the intelligentsia have a wonderful time, often 
putting upon the screen such things as are only appropriate and 
socially permissible in books, but not on films. The tenets of Engels 
may be solemnly printed and distributed as books, but as active 
forms of human behavdour shown in action they can have the most 
dire social consequences. 

The authorities, both in Britain and the So\det Union, are uneasily 
aware of these things. But in both countries public opinion has not 
yet reached that point in the social consciousness which translates 
thought into action, in this matter. So the merry' game of undermin- 
ing the social and moral foundations of society- goes on both here 
and in Russia. 

The history- of the United States is that of a fast evolving, 
objective thinking, expanding civilisation based on Anglo-Saxondom 
and the Christian religion. The United States has its deepest cultural 
roots in the Soil of this, our island. The history- of Continental 
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Europe, with its long, slow and often bitter development, with the 
enormous prestige built up over the slow centuries that has been 
conferred upon philosophers, cynics and agnostics (especially those 
with Germanic and French cultural allegiances) has contributed 
quite a bit to the chaotic menial state in which the European 
Continent now finds itself. 

The United^ Nations are trying to clear up the mess, but if we are 
to do it effectively, we must understand what is wrong ndth our own 
social mental processes as reflected in our film output. We shall also 
have to understand how the Russians think, how their thought pro- 
cesses are being translated into film, and how those thoughts are 
likely to translate into future action. 

Just as the cult of Engels on sex and family has left its mark upon 
our cultural leaders, so it has upon those of the Soviet Union, only 
more so. Those attitudes of mind arc given Slate protection in 
Russian films for the same reasons that the wrong attitudes arc con- 
doned in British films by the British Slate. The reason is a lack of a 
clear, pin-pointed, closely scientific awareness in botli countries of 
the effect this pseudo-intellectual gambolling in the film studio can 
have upon society. 

The American film industry is run as a business, not by precon- 
ceived intelleclualist notions, not from the clouds, but by practical 
day to day tests in the realm of 'reality, at the pay-box. People put . 
down their hard-earned money so that they may see what all normal 
men and women want to see, a guide to social action, a guide to 
individual behaviour, a guide to life. They want to be shown how 
to work, to love, to fight and to live. In the main, they arc not 
interested in the abnormal, the un-nalural, the pscudo-intcllcclual 
and the anarchist romantic. They have a somewhat different outlook . 
from that which inspires the intelligentsia in the British and Russian 
film studios. But although the people’s instinct is for the good in 
life, in recent years the cult of evil from Europe has seeped into 
American films. 

The American film, in the main, though not altogether, has 
reflected the mind of Anglo-Saxon man, the complete man. who 
realises in practice that life is a balanced combination of posUive 
and negative. It has not weighed down too heavily on the negatives 
of life in the manner of the pscudo-intcllccluals. both British and 
Russian, for whom “ art ” in the film roust be slow, morbid, mur- 
derous, introspective and anti-social, to whom any film^ with the 
opposite characteristics of fast tempo, brightness, charitableness, 
good feeling and sociality is anathema. 

It is true that in the vast complexity of the American film 
industry' there occur a great many instances of swift-changing 
fortunes and rough treatment among those engaged in production, 
distribution or exhibition. Many get in. Many arc elbowed out to 
the accompaniment of mjuch heart-burning and pain. But looking at 
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it objecdyely, one can see that U is tliis perpetual fluidity and flexi- 
bility •which has kept the American film industrj- on its toes. And it 
is the public that compels Holl3*ivood to remain on its toes'. That is 
the positive aspect as it affects the millions. It is the continual re- 
ploughing, re-manuring and re-seeding that has kept the American 
film product bright, crisp, healthy and, in the main, socially 
constructive. Even though today there is an uneasy equilibrium 
between the good and the socially evil. 

Now ^et us see -^vhat happens in the opposite camp, under condi- 
tions of cast-iron protection for the intellcctualist film maker in the 
State controlled film industrj' of tlie Soriet Union. Let us take the 
case of one of the most prominent and world-famous directors in 
Russia, S. M. Eisenstein, who. after making “Alexander Nevskj-" 
ivas awarded the Order of Lenin. The fact that he was so honoured ' 
is surely a sign that he was held in high esteem by those in 
authority. A plain Briton or an American would reason that Mr. 
Eisenstein must liave performed some outstanding sendees -to the 
people of Russia to have earned so high an honour. He must 
surely have contributed much in labour and achievement for the 
benefit of the \rorkers and peasants of his countiy'. 

What are the facts? 

We have it on the authority of the Film Society, of London that 
Eisenstein never made a marketable film for ten years in the interval 
between his silent “The General Line’’ and his talkie “Alexander 
Nevsky.” Ten years in films — such is the speed of technical change 
—-is as a hundred years in any other cultural medium. However, 
still wearing the mantle of glory for “The Battleship Potemkin.” 
made about fifteen years earlier, the privileged Eisenstein finds 
nothing to disturb his conscience in drawing on the resources of the 
Workers' and Peasants’ State to work on two films, one called “ Bejin 
Meadows,” both of which were so impossible that they never found 
their way to public showing. Further, and again we quote from 
The Film Society Bulletin: 

He wrote three scripts that never reached the floor and pro- 
jected eight or more that never reached manuscript. Except 
for a short experiment, this (Alexander Nevsky) is his first 
sound film. 

' Thus pampered by the people of Russia, who provided hini with 
food, clothing and shelter and protection for ten years without 
gelling anything in return, and who provided him wdth the 
means of making two films as a child is prorided with loys, films 
which turned out duds that never saw the light of day, and after 
wracking his massive brain on script after script that went^into the 
waste-paper basket regularly for ten years, and after visiting the 
United Stales to induce Upton Sinclair to sink money into a film 
photographing the death masks, deatli dances, the primitne monu- 
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menls and some of the ancient miseries and cruellies of Mexico in 
“Thunder Over Mexico,” then— at last— a bnlJiant ideal He will 
photograph the death, the paraphernalia of death, the destruction 
and the massacres of Ancient Russia 1 

Secure from the commercial necessities of tcsting-out ever)' move 
step hy step, Eisenstein, after ten years of negative activity producing 
barren results, produces “ Alexander Nevsky ” — negative in content 
and in its effect upon the Russian people. For it must be remembered 
that this film appeared not long before the fatal Russo-Nazi pact, 
•which had the effect of placing the onus of fighting tlic first stages of 
the war upon the shoulders of others. It should be recalled that 
Eisenstein, in “ Nevsky,” does not follow the positive of heartening 
the Russian people and Jittering the enemy. His is the negative 
method of doing the exact opposite. 

He sets off the cruel and lustful enemy of the Russian people, the 
Teutonic Knights, in the most magnificent and glittering regalia he 
'could find, and jitters his own people by showing how the Teutonic 
Knights invaded and tortured the Russians in days gone by. But, 
it will be objected, it happened like that in histor)'. So it did — so 
what? Because it rained yesterday must it rain today? 

The terrible sights we saw on the news reels of the torture camps 
in Germany were put before us as contemporary evidence of con- 
temporary happenings and as a lesson to the world and a warning. 
What purpose, cultural of olhcr\s‘isc, docs Eisenstein achieve in 
representing Russian babies being roasted alive by the Teutons in 
the thirteenth century? Instead of inspiring the Russian people 
with spirit for the coming ordeal against the Nazis, this film of 
1938 , soaks the minds of bis audience with thoughts of masochism, 
self-pity, oppression and finally torture by the Teutons. This is 
e.\-act]y the kind of psychological warfare the Nazis employed^ with 
which to immobilise their prospective victims. In ‘‘Nevsky.*' the 
Russians do win at last, but not before the Russian lands are 
invaded and devastated by the Teutons as those same lands were 
about to be devastated and laid waste by the Nazis. 

Eisenstein has only to repeat the process in his next film and tell 
us all about what the Nazis did to the Russians, and to keep on 
repeating the story in every subscejuent film, so as to prepare the 
minds of the Russian people for invasion, torture and oppression, 
as an automatic, inevitable, historical “cosmic” process to the end 
of time. We have only to encourage our own intellectuals to bow- 
down and worship, and the bitter reality will follow the filmic repre- 
sentation as surely as night follows day. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE KIND OF THOUGHT PROCESSES that are responsible for the 
making and the subsequent genera] worsliip of “Alexander 
Nevsky” are clearly closely akin to those of a Shaw or of a Fried- 
rich Engels, when it comes to the core of life. Engels never men- 
,tions children in a voluminous work on the family except as objects 
to be sold, separated from, or quarrelled over by the parents. Simi- 
larly Eisenstein, in “Nevsky,” never shows us children except as they 
are being wrested from Russian mothers by the Teutons and flung 
on to a bonfire. 

The Russian people love their children as we do ours, but you 
would never guess it from any of their fictional films, any more than 
you would suspect it from British films. British films, as they are 
being made today, have this at least in common with Russian, 
French and German (especially German) films, that healthy, happy 
children living in an agreeable family environment find no place 
whatever. 

The Engels’ habit of regarding children and thinking of them only 
in negative terms finds its expression in films in France, Germany, 
Russia and Britain differing only in slight degrees. The pursuit of 
sex receives tlie greater emphasis. Sex for pleasure. Sex devoid of 
purpose. Sex with only barren results — no children. 

In Russian fictional films, children sometimes appear, but only 
negatively. We saw what happens to them in “Alexander Nevsky,” 
but in most other films they have a bad time. Even in a good film 
like “Tlte Road to Life,” directed by Nicolai Ekk, which shows cliil- 
dren being taken care of under communal auspices, the primal 
family unit — father, mother, child, is shown in a bad light. The 
mother of the boy Kolka is killed at the entrance to her home. As 
a result, the father loses self-control, comes home drunk, and exer- 
cises his Sadism on his own son Kolka, who, in consequence, tdiJS 
off into the streets to join the “wild boys,” the orphans of the ChiJ 
Wars of 1920 who were roaming the countryside. The father and 
son become re-united at the end, but the end shows that the best 
boy of the children’s communal centre, Mustapha, is murdered by a 
criminal, who is never sought out and punished, although in real life 
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the^ Russian authorities know well enough what must be done if 
society is not to fall to pieces. Which is where they differ from the 
Russian intelligentsia fed on Engels’ notions on sex and family. 

The Engels’ outlook of negativism is, as is to be expected, bound 
to show up in Germany worst of all. In that counliy, a year or two 
before Hitler came to power, a film was made by Fritz Lang called 
“M”. In this, children appear but only for the purpose of being 
kidnapped and murdered by the Dusseldorf psychopathic homicide, 
played by Peter Lorre. Fritz Lang has since migrated to Hollywood 
to carry on the good work he did so effectively for Germany. And 
there too, not one of Lang’s productions show children in a normal, 
family environment, or in any environment. Children do not exist 
in Lang’s consciousness, not in any positive sense, any more than 
they exist in the minds of Engels, Eisenstein, Shaw and innumerable 
others of the same way of thinking. 

The film is not only a reflection of the minds of its makers but 
also a projection of coming events. It helps to spread a certain 
general social frame of mind, which in turn, determines the action 
of a given society at a moment of decision. The film is also a higlily 
effective cultural microscope which reveals the hitherto hidden 
founts of future social action. 

But if thought comes before action, as it does, then is it possible 
to alter the course of a society’s future action by altering that action 
at its source? It is. The widespread mass consumption of film fare 
means that social action of the future is being prepared in the minds 
of the people by the kind of message they arc taking into their con- 
sciousness today. If it is an intcllcctualised message given to 
morbid introspection and malevolence, a message unrelated to 
decent social living, that message in its worst form will produce the 
worst results, as in Germany. For, it is worth repeating, the film 
today is the dominant form of communication. Books, newspapers, 
the spoken and the broadcast word arc extremely important but they 
have become subordinate to the film. A little of the cinema goes a 
long way; further and deeper into the subconscious than printed 
matter, just as the relatively fewer commercial planes travel faster 
and further than the older forms of land-bound and sea-borne 
transport. 

Therefore, if we wi.sh to understand a people and its recent 
history, if we wish to get to grips rvith a real and friendly under- 
standing with the Soviet Union, for instance, we must tn' to under- 
stand in a spirit of sympathy, the kind of filmic Ircalrncnl the 
Russian people have been subjected to since the Revolution. In 
examining their films wc shall also be able to trace how some of 
their film ideas have impinged upon our own film-makers and* 
affected their outlook. .A.nd wc shall gain an insight into the reason 
for the passionate devotion which our own intellectuals have 
larishcd on Russian and other Continental films. 
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Immedialely the revolutionary wars ceased, in 1922, two films 
ivith strong intellectualist leanings appeared that hardly made any 
lasting impression in Russia or abroad, but they are interesting as 
showing that even as early as 1922 extremely anti-social notions were 
already coming to the surface. One was “Polikushka” and the 
other was “ The Marriage of the Bear.” Wliy were they allowed? 
As well ask, why anti-British and anti-social films are allowed in 
Britain. 

‘Tolikushka” was made under the joint direction of Sanin, a well- 
know'n poet, and Moskvin, an actor. It w'as based on the story by 
Tolstoy in which a peasant is entrusted with some money, loses it, 
and commits suicide by hanging. 

This film, coming when it did, offers a remarkable insight into the 
sub-conscious of the Russian intelligentsia of 1922, a land in which, 
for good or ill, workers and peasants had, with arms in their hands, 
driven whole armies from their soil, and established a regime which 
they called a Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. At the head of 
this Government was Lenin who had proclaimed that “every cook 
must learn to rule the State.” That is to say it was to be a new kind 
of Government in which the workers and peasants must learn to 
legislate and administrate. Everyone must be trained. The art of 
running the country must never again be allowed to become the sole 
prerogative of the hand-picked and the elite. 

Bearing this social background in mind, what can one say of an 
intelligentsia that uses the depleted funds of a Peasant Stale, c.x- 
hausted witli years of war and civil ^var, to make a film showing a 
peasant ■who acquires wealth, loses it, and then hangs himself? 

And what are we to say about the makers of “The Marriage of the 
Bear?” The Russian intelligentsia who were entrusted with tiie 
cultural leadership of the unlettered masses as they then were, could 
find no other source of inspiration than this story by Prosper 
Merimee, the French “ Romantic,” of the Count ■^vho bites his bride 
to death on his wedding night! Readers should note particularly 
this addiction to biting and eating (of the female) which is so much 
a part of the playful dialogue between Caesar and Cleopatra in 
Shaw’s play. The notion has a rvay of coming out in different forms 
by different ^vriters, ^vho, nevertheless, appear to have an almost 
uncanny affinity with each other. 

The first Russian film tliat undoubtedly made a great stir abroad 
was “Battleship Potemkin,” made by' Eisenstein and despite all we 
have said about Eisenstein and his “Nevsky. ’ “Battleship Potemkin 
for its time, but only for its time, registered an immense advance in 
film technique and content. In those days (1925) everybody v^as 
interested in the Russian social experiment and everybody ivantcd to 
see what the new Russia could show us in film-craft. 

“Battleship Potemkin” had something new to offer, sometliing 
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Now one could sympalliise wtli the Malushenko incident in 
“ Potemkin.” One could for^ve the showing of a similar incident 
in one or hvo subsequent films, but this persistent suggestion 
pumped into the minds of the Russian people, of the best leader of 
the community always dying in film after film for twenty years, is a 
form of social masochism which only a strong pre-revolutionary 
literary tradition, as in Russia, could have perpetuated. 

We see this literary tradition in evidence in “ Mother,” made by 
Pudovkin in 1926, from the story by Maxim Gorky. The bricks of a 
literary work are little forms and symbols, letters constructed into 
words and words placed in sequence to make sense. A book, in a 
sense, is a negative, which when read becomes a positive — a picture 
of the world as the writer intended it. But the film is itself a posi- 
tive — a picture, a living picture of the world. Therefore, it should, 
it must, carry positive notions to the world. What happens at the 
end in Pudovkin’s “Mother”? 

The mother is carrying the red flag among a crowd of people in 
an anti-Tsarist procession in 1905. Tlie mother who is to all men 
and in all ages, the positive, who has always been reverenced as the 
Madonna, the one who gives forth life, and is good and sweet and 
kind, in this film, is trampled upon by the hoofs of the Cossacks and 
she expires. The good dies, but the symbol lives. For as she 
expires, the flag she carries miraculously fades out and then 
miraculously fades in again, fluttering on the tower of the Kremlin, 
twelve years later. This may seem alright described in tvords, but, 
seen objectively as a living proposition the thing doesn’t make sense, 
not if you are in earnest about propagating the good life among the 
people. The flag of a nation should, of course, be respected, but it 
should be associated as a positive symbol with a positive — life, not 
death. 

’Pudovkin follow’ed this film with “The End of St. Petersburg,” 
telling the story of the beginning of Leningrad through the adven- 
tures of a peasant. The picture, though advanced for its time, has a 
number of derogatory features including underground conspirac)’. 
It ends on the balcony of the Winter Palace, just captured. It is 
early morning and all is peaceful. The central character, the 
peasant, lies wounded, alone, tortured with suffering from a bullet 
wound. Emphasis upon wounds, suffering and above all, aloneness. 

There is underground plotting in another contemporary' silent 
film “ Two Days,” directed by Stabavoi. There is very' little to com- 
mend this film about the civil wars in the way of technique or socja 
example, as a short description will show. A janitor, who is the spit 
and image of the hotel porter, played so self-pityingly by Lmi 
Jannings in the Weimar film “The Last Laugh,” is m so e charge 
of ah aristocratic mansion fled by a wealtliy White family. 1 ns 
janitor is a staunch family' retainer and is quite naturally a sup 
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tra'V’els to the distant North alone and unaccompanied, at the villa'^e 
of a small Mongal tribe who live by sheep rearing. TTie head of the 
village Soviet or Council, the chairman, is a great hulk of a fellow, 
lazy and slow-wntted, who spends most of Ids time snoring, when he 
should be looking after the interests of the rillagers. Under these 
conditions, the big local Iculak, a cunning old fox, acquires all the 
best for himself in the rillage, and even press-gangs other people’s 
children away from school to look after his sheep. "^Thus we see our 
intellectualised Soviet film-makers faithfully true to their type the 
world over. When in Russia, the common people were looldng for 
a lead to learn how to run their communal affairs, trust the 
intellectuals to show them how not to conduct a village community! 

Alone, with no assistance from the central authorities, the young 
teacher organises the new school. Soon tlie position resolves itself 
as a personal struggle betrveen herself and the kulak as to rvho shall 
have control of the children. It is not a public concern at all. When 
she loses the first round and the children are pressed to mind the 
sheep, she submissively partakes of humble pie and goes out to 
teach tire children in the open, out on the snowy wastes where they 
are minding the sheep. She does this instead of making a fight for 
the school, which she could easily have done with the help of the 
villagers and the moral sanction of the State power in the back- 
ground. She preferred a Russo-Nazi pact with the aggressor ! 

Later she is obliged to visit a place far away in the wilderness, 
Avhere there is not a landmark in sight on the way. And of all 
people in the world, whom do you think she takes to drive her there 
in a sledge — alone? Why, the very foxy kulak ■who is her most bitter 
and embittered opponent ! The naivete of entrusting herself alone in 
the wilderness with this hardbitten enemy is almost unbelievable. 
Yet there it is. The veriest child of five who still h^ Iris defence 
instincts unimpaired, uninfluenced by intellectualist' crack-pot 
thinking would have clearly avoided such a situation. Not so the 
makers of this film. 

\^Tien these two, the teacher and the kulak, come into about the 
middle of the wastes, the kulak cunningly advises his passenger to 
step out of his sledge so that she may stamp her feet for warmtl^ 
and while her back is slightly turned, he dashes into the sledge and 
makes off, leaving her alone, ■with snow all round as far as the c)e 
can reach and not a living thing in sight. There follows thc^ual 
exercise to be found regularly in films of this type : the seJi-pJtr , 
the sense of loneliness, the staggering and rising and falling and 
staggering ad infinitum. She is nearly frozen to death but anarch- 
parly finds her and nurses her back to strength. Unlike the 
Communist heroes in other films, for once, she does not di^ ^ 
goes through it very badly just the same, and it is touch and go 
■vi-hether she •will live. 
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The telegraph taps an S.O.S. out at full speed and a plane arrives 
from Moscow to take her to hospital. And here we come again to 
that central chronic defect Avhich recurs as regularly as clockwork 
in Soviet film production, with sickening repetition. The foxy kulak 
.is never sought after, or heard of again or mentioned. Again the 
murderer has got away with it, ^ving encouragement, intentional or 
unintentional, for other potential evil-doers to go forth and repeat 
the performance, and offering depression and despondency among 
the good people in the audience in whose minds no social balance 
for social preservation is- effected. 

The year 1933 was, of course, the year of the Nazi succession in 
Germany. The effect upon the intellectualist film-makers in the 
.Soviet Union was a further collapse into negativism and defeatism. 
It was not their fault that Russia eventually ^von against the Nazis, 
after the bloodiest sacrifices of any nation in history', any more than 
it was the fault of our own film-makers that we eventually won. 

Pudovkin gave the movement towards the intensification of 
negativism the sanction of his prestige rvhen a year or two earlier 
he made the very significantly titled film, “ The Deserter.” About the 
same time Dovshenko, of “Earth” fame, produced llie talkie “ Ivan.” 
This stress in the titles upon individuals is another aspect of that 
negative trend towards aloneness and away from the positive — 
collectiveness, co-operation, the team spirit. 

Kuleshov made the talkie “The Great Consoler,” based on 
O’Heniyr’s story “ Jimmy Valentine.” The film is an extraordinary* 
exercise in introspection, and like “Tlie Deserter” and “Alone.’’ it 
tells of one who vacillates between his social duty and an immediate 
advantage. This happens in an American prison where the prisoner 
in question is corruptly offered an easy job if he will look aside 
when mal-practices occur. The prisoner is sho^s’n as accepting the 
immediate advantage. 

As is usual, and as is to be expected when, the litterateur makc.s 
a film (he should stick to his last), the brutalities the mil side of 
prison life, the negatives are shown in action, but the posiIi\c 
remedy is offered to the audience not in action but in nords. ..ajs 
the central character: 

Oh, with what bitterness will I describe this awful prison to 
the world as soon as I get the chance. -mi 

Tliat’s what he’ll do about it— d(x=cribc _ Jl! Vlictlmr an> 
remediable action will follow the description is not c\cn iin c o 


in the film. . 

Nicolai Ekk, who made “The Road to Life, dircc.ct le 
Nightingale.” In this picture he used colour film, the ^ 

the future, but the story did not point to the positnc an )c ^ 
future as it ought to be, but to the negative and drab ^ 

actually used to be, to the pre-Revolutionar)- state of tl.c Russi.in 
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women. And speaking of Ekk, it is ^vorth recalling that his “The 
Road to Life,” rsLich had many good ideas on child psj-chologj- and 
training to offer, showed a similar tendency- to place too heavy stress 
on the drab and the negative, the harrowng episode of the mother 
(of Kolka) suffering a long drawn-out death. Tliis death of tlie 
mother is a close pathological link wilH the death of the mother in 
Rudo^klns Mother. It is also related to the same sub-conscious 
urge to display Russian children as being thrown on to a bonfire 
in “ Alexander Nevsky,” and to Engels’ inability to think of children 
in any positive sense in “ The Origin of the.Family.” ‘ 

Tlie end of “The Road to Life” is highly significant too. As will 
be remembered, Mustapha, the central character, a leader of a gang 
of stray, wandering children, victims of the cml wars, is taken after 
capture ivith his gang to a distant place ivhere the children are 
taught to run their own commune. Mustapha, in the course of time, 
becomes the best and most responsible leader of this commune. The 
boys have been building a railway track from their place of work 
to the main line, but to disrupt the work, an old-time criminal starts 
a drinking saloon and cabaret nearby to which some of the boys 
, fall victim. By a ruse, in which a lot of secretive whispering goes 
on, Mustapha and some of the best of the boys help to smash up the 
saloon and arrest most of the organisers, but the chief criminal 
manages to escape. 

There is to be a ceremonial opening of their new railway line, and 
a beflagged train will start from the railway station to the commune. 
The night before, in the dead of night and alone (note, particularly, 

■ the darkness and aloneness, as in so many Soriet films, especially in 
“ Earth”) Mustapha makes his way on a, hand-propelled truck along 
the line to where the ceremonial journey will start from in the 
morning. 

With joy in his heart (like that of the young Red leader in his 
lone street dance in “Earth”) Mustapha sings a Tartar song with the 
rhythmic fonvard and backward movement of the propulsion of the 
truck. Suddenly the truck overturns and Mustapha shoots up into 
the air and lands some distance away from the line. The criminal, 
who had been chased out of the saloon the night before, had 
loosened a rail, and now he stands facing Mustapha with dagger in 
hand, intent upon vengeance. A terrible fight ensues. We hear it 
with trepidation as the fight goes on in the early morning darkness, 
and we hear the heartrending, half-cry, half-sob of Mustapha as the 
knife pierces his heart. Then stillness. The gradual dim light of 
dmvn and the croaking of a frog. Mustapha lies dead.' 

In all earnestness and in all friendliness, let us put a fc''> 
common-sense questions. When the criminal escapes from the saloon 
in this picture, whv docs everybody seem content to leave it at that, 
as they do in all the other Sorict films we have mentioned? Is this 
of no concern to the public, and are there no Police or other 
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State bodies for the maintenance of public safely in Russia? 
If there are, and the criminal’s record must have been known 
to^ all, why were not the Police informed? And wliy, with 
this dangerous criminal loose about the countr>'side is Muslapha 
permitted to travel for miles through the dark night and alone? 
Why couldn t somebody go with Jiim? Why is the whole ihinE made 
out to be a personal quarrel (again as in “Alone”) between Muslapha 
and the criminal and not a social problem to be faced up to and 
solved between society and the criminal? Why, as in tlie other 
Soviet films, does this end and there is nothing to indicate that the 
criminal will be hunted out and brought to justice? Why must the 
criminal^ a/taays get away with it? What is the corrollary you are 
placing in the minds of the Russian people when they sec that evil 
men prosper? That the good men, the best leaders, the most 
precious members of the community, must always get it in’ the neck? 

The year 1934 saw a further slump into negativism and intellcc- 
tualism with the appearance of “Chapaiev,” directed by the Vasiliev 
brothers. “ Chapaiev ” has been very widely circulated in the Soviet 
Union which, one can only say, is a very great pity as we shall see 
in a moment. Chapaiev is an unlettered peasant at the beginning of 
the Revolution, rather self-centred, a braggart and quite a bit of an 
anarchist into the bargain, always wanting his own way. During 
the civil wars be becomes the leader of a roving band. Because of 
certain guerrilla successes he has achieved against the While 
armies, he thinks himself no end of a fine fellow and compares 
himself with Napoleon and Alexander the Great. It is only after 
a good length of the film is through, and only after considerable 
pressure put upon him by the mililar)’ delegate from the regular 
Red Army H.Q. that the boaster is induced to sec the error of his 
ways, and he agrees at last to co-ordinate his band’s activities with 
the needs of the Red Army as a whole instead of running the civil 
war as if it were a private quarrel of his own with the Hiliitcs. 
Chapaiev remains the leader of his own men who arc now inlegr.ated 
into the Red Army command. 

Then comes a sequence which ends the film upon the most 
devastatingly depressing and psychologically immature note that has 
ever been sounded in any film anywhere. Vl'liat a depressing thing 
this was to .‘^how the Russian people before the invasion of Ru-Ma 
by the Nazis can only be imagined. 

The village is asleep, but the Red sentinels who liavc been postcil 
all around arc shown to Russian cinema audiences in their million^ 
as oblivious of the most elementary rule of warfare, by droppine: oft 
to sleep at their posts. You watch with your heart in your moutli. 
as the White enemy slowly and gradually creep towards the Red 
trenches and with a final swoop, overcome and kill the Red sentrio. 
The rest of the garrison arc caught in their underclothes, there i< a 
dashing about, chaos, confusion and panic. Many arc killed, but 
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ChapaiCT has the most miraculous escapes amidst burning colta"-^. 
With his back to the wall, he retreats from cottage to cottage, firinT 
a machine-gun at the enemy all the time. He dashes up the firsi 
floor of one house which is burning fiercely, sets up his machine-'Tjn 
again and continues firing. Eventually all are scattered and 
Chapaiev dashes into a river, is shot at, and is drowned. Fade— The 
End. 

Well, -that’s “ Chapaiev.” Could Dr. Goebbels have done any 
better? When the Russian people should ha%-e been primed and 
steeled for the coming ordeal, the Russian intellectuals sho\v them 
how not to run a war, how a leader has so little influence over his 
men that they forget the first duly of ^var and get themselves caught 
and slaughtered, asleep at their posts, and that last, but not least, it 
is our side, our best leaders, our best men ■who are finally destroyed. 
The message of “Chapaiev” is the same, monotonously repeated in 
almost every Russian film, whether it deals mth war or peace. It is 
the same in “ Two Days,” in “ Earth,” in “ Professor Mamlock,” or 
in “Alexander Nevsky.” In the latter there is a concession. The 
Russians do win at the very last. .The slaughter and the torture by 
the Teutons is given in maximum, in action; the factory is given at 
the end in minimum and then in speech, by the Prince himself. 

When the Nazis had completed their conquest of Poland they 
made a film called “ The Baptism of Fire.” With this film they 
showed the -wavering neutrals at their Embassies exactly what they 
did to Poland. The implied message behind that film was quite 
direct and clear. “See ts-hat terrible fighters and killers we are. So, 
if you want to keep a -^vhole skin, keep your nose out' of it, or better 
still, do business with us, or come and help us — or else. ’ That 
Goebbels’ message is exactly what the Russian intellectuals were 
dinning into the hearts and brains of the Russian people year in and 
year out ever since the Revolution. See what the Teutons did to 
you. See w’hat the White armies did to you, see what the capitalists 
and Tsarisls did to you, see what the Germans did to you and what 
Uie Nazis did to you, but never mind in the least bit about what you 
did to them, except in speech, like Nevsk}' s oratory, and Professor 
hlamlock’s fist-shaking aulo-obiluary on the balcony. 

The Russo-Nazi pact that set the match to the war had^nolhing to 
do "svith that mental treatment of nearly twenty years standing, 
say the apologists. What, nothing at all? 

In the Russian film output we get a slightly varying slant in the 
de Sade outlook, linked to dream consciousness of alonencs^ 
darkness, disaster, defeat and death, that the bad men prosper and 
the good men fail. Dream conscious identification tak^ 
form in the film “Tlie New Gulliver.” directed by Ptushko. The 
story is of a young Russian boy who drops ojj to sleep after reading 
GuliiveTs Travels, and sees himself in the dream as Gulliver. 
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He finds himself in the land of lillle people, played by puppets 
who run their State according to the favourite caricature conceptions 
, of the Left wing as to what a Capitalist society looks like. Natur- 
ally, the introspective dream-consciousness presented in this living 
form dangerously distorts the true situation outside Russia. Plushko 
places the workers in his dream State below ground, as miners who 
conspire in secrecy to overthrow the regime. And of course, the 
workers are unable to do this job without the active assistance of tiie 
giant boy dreamer. 

Thus are Russian suspicions against the outside capitalist world 
perpetually fed, even though Anglo-American aid to Russia, which 
was real and tangible, should have done something to dispel them. 
A sub-conscious dream is far more likely to promote suspicion than 
understanding, if the dream is more attractively presented in the 
cinema, than in the reality say of American canned food or lorries, 
and British army hoots, medical supplies and planes. 

“We From Kronstadt,” directed liy Dzigan in 1936, likewise 
displays a good number of dream-conscious unrealities, such as the 
woman heroine passing unscathed through lines of fire. TJiere arc 
also derogalorj' scenes of men importuning a woman. True to the 
Soviet film tradition of losing their best men, the best sailors in 
the Red fleet are captured by the White army and arc executed by a 
particular involved method, which could only occur for representation 
in film to minds soaked in Dostoievsky and the associated dc Sadc 
cults. The sailors have their hands bound behind tlicm. Huge stones 
are hung on their chests. Then they are thrown into the foaming 
sea below the cliff, one by one. All drown except one, who, with a 
knife concealed upon his person, manages to cut his own bonds 
while swimming in the sea and swims back to the shore. This 
sailor, instead of dashing off to his garrison with vital information, 
takes his leisurely time to bring the body of t)ic Red captain from 
the sea, builds an elaborate cairn of stones above the body, places a 
sailors cap at the head of it, contemplates the effect — and departs. 
Yes, but what about the living who arc wailing for vital news? Tlicy 
can wait. The slow building up of the cairn is more important. 
Death before life — in that .order. Notice, too, that it is ■what they, 
the enemy, do to i/s which is given the greater emphasis, as in all 
these Russian intellcctualist State-protected films. What tre did to 
them is of so much less importance. 

Tlien there is “The Last Night ” directed by Rcisman and also 
made in 1936. Tliis dealt with the Revolutionary- period in 1917 as 
it alfcclcd the family of a factory owner and that of a worker. 
From what we know of the Weimar German films like “The Las! 
Laugh;” with Jannings, and the American Jannings film “The Last 
Command,^' we realise what to expect from The Last^ Night, Tlic 
contemplation of abstract time and blurred distance is one of the 
most unmistakable symptoms of dream-conscious processes, and 
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especially is this so when the title points to “ The End of . . . “ The 
Last . . ” or “Alone . These characteristics, “last or “ lost ” or 
“aloneness” or “ darkness,” time and distant horizons* are all related 
to the earliest primitive thought processes, consistent tvith that long 
pre-historic age when man felt far more alone than he is toda\° 
when the emphasis had to be on self for the sake of sheer self- 
preservation against a world teeming with enemies. Those days arc 
nearly two million years gone, but our European intellectuals of all 
nations still remember" them and perpetuate them in European and 
sometimes in British films. 

One very important Soviet filin, which was made in 1937, was 
“ Lenin in October.” It is certain that, had Lenin lived, he would 
have firmly' rejected the ^^'ay this film -was made, for not only does 
it show the workers at the Putilov w'orks in 1917 behaving like 
incompetents who chase away armed counter-revolutionaries whom 
they could easily have disarmed and arrested, but it also places 
Lenin in tlie position of a man who did a job of work, not as a 
leader, but as a deity. Lenin always regarded himself as one 
modest, integral unit in a vast social organism and not as someone 
to be placed on a pedestal. 

In this connection there is an incident which again illustrates the 
chronic habit of the Russian intellectuals of showing how not to 
behave in a grave emergency. The preparations for tlie rising in 
1917 are ready, but in the interests of safely the Revolutionary 
Committee decide that Lenin must go into hiding. A trusted worker 
is given the task of looking after him, and this worker takes Lenin 
to his own home, where he introduces him to his mfe as just 
another worker. After a little chat it is time to go to bed, but Lenin, 
incognito, despite being pressed, will not have the bed, but insists 
on being put up on the floor, content wth a coverlet and pillow. 
As Lenin lies down to rest, the husband and wife are still up, the 
light in the room dims. The woman looks at the reclining figure 
on the floor and slowly turns to her. husband, her face suffused with 
awe, and with a breathless whisper asks : “Is it he?’'^ And^ the 
husband, though, he has been sworn to secrecy says: “Yes, it is 
he.” Then they both turn their gaze slowly and with reverenc^ and 
with a beatific expression continue sitting, as if they were looking at 
the Holy Ghost. 

Wliat does it matter if Lenin’s life is placed in jeopardy by the 
husband’s indiscretion, it’s a wow of a scene ! 

There have been many Soviet films of the clearly objective type 
such as “Turk-Sib” and “Men of the Woods,” 'which were of 
exceeding great interest, and were for the^ most part free 
dream-conscious outlook, but there have been a preponderating 
number of the over-intellectualised films about the building up of 
hca\y industry, like Dziga- Vertov’s “abstract film with the appro- 
priate “abstract” title “Enthusiasm,” a film more like sound and 
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fury than picture, but the chief mainstay of Soviet pictures has been 
the presentation of revolts and revolutions of the past, both Russian 
and foreign. 

In view of this extraordinary Russian intellectual pre-occupation 
with European revolutions that turned out abortive and were 
suppressed, it is both strange (though not inexplicable) and 
disturbing to our friendly relationships, that in all their film output 
for twenty years, there is never a mention of the overwhelming 
importance to^ mankind of the successful revolutions made by the 
English speaking peoples. For instance, the Cromwellian Revolution 
that abolished the Divine Right of Kings and cleared the path 
towards industrialisation, and which led in turn to the Pilgrim 
Fathers leaving this country to implant the seeds of the American 
Revolution with its positive message of Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. 

The revolutions of the Russian intellectual film makers arc almost 
exclusively concerned with those of the barricade, the conspiratorial 
cellar and the flaming sword. 

We look in vain for a film of the English revolution of the intro- 
duction of the steam engine, for Faraday's revolution of electricity, 
for Graham Bell’s revolution of the telephone, for Marconi’s revolu- 
tion of wireless telegraphy, for Edison’s revolution of the moving 
picture and the gramophone record, the Wright brothers’ revolution 
of flying and Baird’s revolution of television. Never a mention of 
Lord Lister’s contribution to antiseptic surgciy, and Simpson’s use 
of chloroform in anaesthesia, and never a whisper of the contribu- 
tion to the world of the work of Darwin, which opened up fields of 
investigation in a thousand different directions. 

Why arc these revolutions left out and “forgotten”? For the 
same reason that Shaw “ forgets ” an important childbirth in his 
story of “Cresar and Cleopatra.” Because the negatives of life 
dominate and control all these people’s consciousness. Because in 
“forgetting” births and joy and increase and happiness, they 
“remember” 'dcatlis and misery and destruction and mourning. 
Recall the addiction to “loneliness,” which is the opposite and 
negative of get-togcthcrncss. Recall their love for the darkness of 
night rather than the brightness of day. Recall also that it is 
always our side which is made to suffer while the enemy get away 
with it, and indeed are sometimes commiserated with. 

Remember that the English rm'olutions we have mentioned were 
successful revolutions, beneficent and positive, while the revolu- 
tions these intellcctualisl film makers arc fond of presenting arc 
abortive, destructive, ephemeral and negative, and all display the 
dream characteristics of self-pity, introspection and anarchv. tlic 
‘blind senseless anarchy which is some people’s idea of “ cosmism.” 
And why do these our intellectuals, both Russian and British, rigidly 
persist in that way of life and presentation? t 
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Because these people are incurably addicted to a particular, 
automatic, fixed and rigid system of sense patterns by %s-liich they 
n-ork. These sense patterns demand of them, their owners, that 
when they write a play or a novel or make a film in Britain or in 
Russia, or anywhere in Europe, they seek by every means in their 
power to establish : 

The supremacy of the over the reality. 

The supremacy of the idea imagined over the thing 
obsen-ed. 

The supremacy of sensation enjoyed, irrespective and Vidth- 
out regard to social consequences. 

The supremacy of the abnormal over the normal. 

The supremacy of evil over good, the sacrilegious over the 
religious. 

Tlie supremacy of the individual over the social. 

The supremacy of darkness over daylight. 

The supremacy of the infinite over the limited and normal. 
(See, in particular, Shaw’s “ cosmism ” and Powell- 
Pressburger's “ A flatter of Life and Death.”) 

The supremacy of tlie cataclysmic over the moderate and 
normal. 

The supremacy of the sub-conscious over the conscious. 

The supremacy of the primitive over tlie cinlised. 

• The supremacy of the destructive over the constructive. 

The supremacy of, the unhealthy over the healthy. 

The supremacy of tlie ugly and decrepit over the beautiful 
and sound. 

The supremacy of the negative over the positive. 

That is the list in the simplest and barest statement of the sub- 
conscious dream manifestations that make up the bricks of all the 
films of the European school to which our film critics and film 
makers have offered obeisance for years. Tlie reader may check and 
compare the actual films we have described with the above list of 
characteristic, automatic sense patterns to ivhich the intellectuals, 
both here and abroad, have tried to induce the rest of mankind to 
follow. 



CHAPTER T«TN'n\ 


By REASON OF OUR CLOSENESS to tlic Continent, and the protection 
offered by the Quota Act, those Sadistic characteristics ve have 
described are at the moment dominant in British films. Tiiis 
dominance can only be short-lived and transient, because nega- 
tivism and destruction is just negativism and destruction, and has no 
power to reproduce itself. This cult must, therefore, come to an 
end. 

Tiiat does not mean it will come to an end by itself. It must 
be put an end to by conscious human beings who know what they 
are doing and why. There is greater hope that this countiy- will 
lead towards a change to the positive and eventually to a leading 
position in world film product, because this was the one country 
that stood its ground consciously against that other negative and 
destructive influence in the world of reality, tiic Nazi regime, Tliis 
is the country that siiowcd the e.xampic which other countries later 
followed. The example of good film making must, therefore, come 
from Britain. America has been in the lead so far. but that lead has 
only been partially conscious and deliberate, and partially due to 
historical and cultural forces of which the American film makers 
themselves are not wholly aware. Being unaware of those forces, 
and doing quite well, tliey have shown a somewhat disturbing 
tendency to drift. 

Britain, with all her shortcomings, with all the handicaps of 
Quota and nearness to the Conlinenf. can .*:|in lake the lead qualita- 
tively by making a conscious effort to arrest the tendency to drift, 
by turning film making from an unconscious to a conscioii* 
process. And the first step is to learn and study the diffcrc.-icc 
between the negatives and positives in human cultural presentation. 
Once this is solved, the other attendant problems of theme, 
presentation, technique, background, decor and the creation of stars 
will fall into place. 

The negatives and positives in human culture follow the p.nticrn 
of human society itself. The positive, the crc.aliyc, the beneficent 
instincts of man arc those which have cnahlcd him to inherit the 
world as he knows it today. A long-linked never-ending chain of 
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separate endeavours lies behind the facile turning of an electric 
switch, or the streaking path of a fast plane across the skv. 
Innumerable men in their creative zeal have sacrificed themselves to 
endoAv the world with comfort, safety and suivival. Numberless 
men have died in the age-old struggle to implant more social and 
more beneficent impulses into tlie souls of men. 

Tliis, in the -widest and most general sense, is the history of man- 
kind upon the earth. But every positive virtue that man possesses 
has also its negative aspect. In evolution there is no such thing as a 
perfectly clear and straight line ahead. Neither is there such a 
thing as an ultimate and final goal for mankind which, when 
reached, -wull entitle us all to sit down and vegetate. Each genera- 
tion does its own is-ork for social sundval, and aims at leaving things 
for the next generation in a little better slate than before. In 
achieving these tasks men have faced hunger, danger, strife, enemies, 
natural catastrophe, disease and death. 

The link between man and man in this eternal struggle is mutual 
care made possible by the evolutionary development of the social 
instincts. These instincts having been but recently implanted, are 
sometimes apt to fall into disuse and atrophy in some, but only 
some men, as happened in the case of the Germans. Christ taught 
“Love one another,” and in all the struggles of history, in all the 
manifold religious and ideological forms these struggles assumed, it 
remains true that the good men. the social group capable of exer- 
cising tire social instincts to the highest degree, the group that could 
“love one another” would prevail over the advocates of hate and 
disruption and enl, in the end. 

Evil, however, is not an abstraction; it is not without embodiment 
and real, natural roots. It is the reverse side of good. All of us 
are under the constant necessity of choosing consciously by habit, 
training and example, the right thing and rejecting the wrong. In 
an expanding, progressive society, that is the general pattern of 
behaviour. On the other hand, a society on the downward curve 
shows signs of slackening in its ideals and in its social impulses. 
Little by little, the principles by which that society has risen and 
prospered become whittled down, until those principles are honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance. 

The break comes first among the leaders, the thinkers, the 
teachers, the preachers, the writers, the painters and, finally, the film 
makers. Instead of offering a creative leadership as before, they 
insensibly veer round until instead'of encouraging love, -svhich is a 
social cohesive, they begin to set out before us the blue-prints for 
hate, dissolution and destruction. The mass of the people change 
apparently insensibly too, -^vith the change in the quality of leader- 
ship, until what, we understand as culture has changed to its opposite 
and has become subversive, decayed and utterly reprehensible. It 
has happened thus many and many a time in history, and the 
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“wrath of God” has intervenes to cleanse the putrid tangle. 

Wc must, therefore, carefully differentiate the true, progressive 
leadership from subsersive and destructive leadership. Tliis may 
not be easy. For one man may have first the positive and then the 
negative impulse dominant in him. Because \s’e enjoyed and 
appreciated the social message of “Mr. Deeds Goes To Town,” we 
may tend to condone the film “ Arsenic and Old Lace ” by the sheer 
conditioned reflex of applauding anything and evciything that 
Frank Capra directs. We may ourselves have passed through the 
same ascent and descent of social feeling without being fully aware 
that the one film was creative, progrcs.sivc and beneficent and the 
other quite destructive, regressive and malevolent in its social effects. 

Hitherto, the universal habit has been to apply the word “culture" 
to both the destructive and constructive phases of cultural Icadcrsliip 
without the slightest discrimination. When, as during liic inter- 
war years, culture had changed from its true purpose of elevating 
mankind and was employed to denigrate mankind instead, “culture" 
was still used to designate both its progressive, beneficent aspect 
and its opposite. 

The vast body of anti-social, egotistical, paradoxical writers, 
dramatists, pseudo-scientists and film makers, who by their work 
deny that man is good, and affirm that evil is supreme and that only 
evil men prosper, have often been given the general description of 
Romantics, The name assumes, more or less, that they deny the 
existence of the real, the objective world, that they live in a world 
of their own imagined making. A roman is, strictly spc.iking, a 
story, narrated by an individual writer or speaker. The storj' may 
be morally good or morally bad, according to the outlook or inlook 
of the narrator. 

Such stories have, in the main stream of Grcek-Roman-Cliristian 
culture, come to us in early times through the Romance language, 
that is, those languages derived from the old Roman tongue — ^I^atin. 
Many of those stories in the Romance tongues, Italian, brcnch and 
Spanish, were later rendered into other than Romance languages, 
but the word “Romance” has survived as meaning a story having the 
same qualities as the earliest of the Romance narratives, qualities of 
idealisation and leisurely cultivation : ideal lands where beauty of 
background and beauty of character were the vehicles of chivalrous 
action. These stories came to us in England through our Norman- 
French and Italian connections. These were the true Romances in 
which the original term is correctly applied. 

But in relatively modern limes, from about, the middle of the 
eighteenth centur)', the term tended to be linked to quite another 
upgrowth. This was a literary movement so wide that only the 
barest summary is possible in this book. It was a swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction, and the word ^ Ronmnee 
changed from its original meaning and intention of uniting people 
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in plevated, chivalrous behaviour, to another meaning the effect of 
which was to lower men into purely selfish, sensuous cmatures. livina 
ego-centric lives and encouraging egotistical pleasures of the 
imagination. 

Instead of cultivating chivalry, gentleness, fellow feeling and 
good^ nfeighbourliness, these decayed Romances encouraged pagan 
mysticisms of various kinds, they retired for backgrounds to «’roUo=. 
caves, ivild forests or fantastic gardens. Their houses were cob- 
^s’ebbed and dim, full of Eastern curios and barbaric ornament. The 
poems, dramas and later the novels of this pen erse cult all acquired 
the same sort of background and character but, of course, with cveiy 
diversification and extension that the human mind could conceive in 
unrestrained, unlimited, ungodly and anti-social egotistical licence. 

The classic writers, of whom Shakespeare is the best known, 
limited their work to' the desirable and mainly healthy in the 
picturing of life. Their villains are villains and. like villains, they 
leave the stage “so manacled and so disgraced” that no one is 
tempted to emulate their example. A character like Shakespc.are‘s 
Cardinal Wolsey throws a shaft of light on human moral under- 
standing when in his deep-felt remorse he calls out: 

0, Cromxvcll, I charge ihee, cast aivay ambition. 

Had I but served my God as I have served my king. 

He would not, in mine age, have left me naked to mine enemies. 

But the so-called Romantics, who have turned to despi.-ing the 
moral understanding, reject the real ^vorld — the world of human 
community and sociality, and embrace only the unreal world — the 
world they create from the material of their own sub-conscious, 
which is bound by no known laws except the law of irresponsibility 
in dreams. They worship what they call “ art.” and at the same time 
cast off the “ mores.” the morals and the ci\’ilised manners of the 
real, objective world. Tliey become a law unto Uiemselves. For love 
they substitute hate. For reverence, they substitute desecration. For 
pleasure in normal, natural surroundings and normal, natural rela- 
tionships, thej' substitute pleasure in cruelly and unnatural pener- 
sions of the basic instincts. Instead of lo%'ing life and light, they 
embrace the cult of death and darkness. For the limitations of the 
real world, they seize the unlimited infinite of the dream-conscious 
imagination, ■with all its distinctive, negative characteristics noted in 
our previous chapter. Tlieir symbolisms embody the insular, the 
lonely, llie dark, the anti-social, the decayed; lonely inns in inacces- 
sible places and distant islands in uncharted waters; storms and 
cataclysms and dreadful disasters. 

Now, although throughout this book we have spoken of the 
.American film as a healthy influence, it must be stated here and 
now that the ,'kmcrican film has not shown itself immune from the 
tendency to decay which is discernible in oilier forms of cultural 
presentation. Everything — oratory, poetry, painting. literature, the 
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drama, and now the film — starts as an intelligible, straightforward 
message^ with a good intent, rises to a peak, and tlien declines and 
falls to introspection, negativism and destruction. 

There is an old saying that Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do. It is, therefore, not surprising that idleness made pos- 
sible by an immense superfluity of wealth creates the mental condi- 
tions for encouraging negative, destructive and idle ideas. In 
German, the word edidmann means nobleman, and the similarity of 
“ edel ” and “ idle ” indicate a common root connotation. This is 
not an argument against the possession of wealth, well-being and 
security, but against that superfluity of wcallii owned by a few 
which absolves the owners from all social obligations and common 
duties. A state of mind which is conditioned by the spectacle of 
wealth pouring in and accumulating, from Heaven knows where 
and without apparent great effort, is bound, in many ,case«. to 
engender the parallel thought or sense impressions that it is quite 
all right to indulge one’s mind in anti-human practices. Things 
become more important than men. Happiness is sought not in 
making others happy, but in seeing others unhappy in every shade 
of degree from humiliation to torture. That explains why, to this 
day, there are a few super-wealthy people among us to whom suffer- 
ing and torment among millions of human beings evokes not the 
slightest ripple of sympathy or pity. On the conlrarj', they like it. 

But this obliviousness, this atrophy of the social instincts, can 
now no longer be confined to a handful of wealthy people at the top. 
It can be spread among the people actively. It can be cultivated by 
the cultivators, the torch-bearers of so-callcd culture, as we h.avc 
already shown. The message of the Marquis dc Sadc could only 
impinge upon a relatively few in his own day, before the mass of 
the people could read or write. With universal education, all people 
are enabled to absorb the de Sadc message more readily. In the age 
of film and television, the danger is even more widespread and 
terrifying. Just how terrifying may be gauged by the record of the 
Nazi regime, and by the nature of the cultural food fed to the 
German people during the preceding Weimar regime. 

In the realm of literature, in the 1890's. barely twenty vears after 
the introduction of universal compulsory education in this country, 
there set in a period of most dreadful decadence after the appear- 
ance of Swinburne, Wilde, Beardsley and others. Onc^ of the most 
terrible and decayed of all the stories, or ** Romances, that circu- 
lated at that time was Wilde's The Picture of Dorian Gray. We 
shall have something to s.ay about the background and origin of 
this story and of the M.G.'M.'film b.a.'cd upon it. but here it might be 
pointed out that Mr. Bernard Shaw was a young man in his prime in 
those days, one of the many writers plying his pen and abfojbing— 
and being absorbed— by the literary atino.^phcrc then so fashionab|c. 
It is, tlicrcftfrc. hardly an accident that the dominant note of negativ. 
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ism and anti-sociality sounds so loudly in all Mr. Shaw’s plays and 
in such of his novels as The Unsocial Socialist, so aptly titled. 

IThe^ reader may ask : how was it possible for a progressive 
Christian country like England, flourishing and expanding under the 
beneficent rule of a Christian Queen, ho^s.' was it possible for this 
country to have bred that nest of putresence and corruption of Avhich 
the Wilde school of literature was only one of the expressions? One 
may as rvell ask bow a good Christian like Mr. Rank could find 
himself spending bis money, or the money under his control, to pro- 
pagate the views and sentiments of anti-Christian Mr. Shaw. One 
may as well ask why the firm of I\Ietro-Goldw)'n-Mayer, for many 
years miles away and ahead of every* other film producing company 
in America, should turn to translating “ The Picture of Dorian 
Gray” into film. 

All we can do is to state the facts, show what has happened, point 
out the tendencies and where they will lead if left unchecked. After 
that it is your job and mine to help to stop those tendencies and 
direct them into beneficent and away from malevolent channels. 

To explain is not to condone. E%'il in any form and wherever it 
appears can be explained, but it cannot be explained away or 
e.xcused. It can be explained as a gradually developing cancerous 
blind spot growth over the judgment standards of the Hays 
organisation in America. It can be explained as a phenomenon very 
much like the passing of the scripts and the financing of “49lh 
Parallel ” and “ The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp ” by our o^^•n 
authorities at a time when we were battling for our lives. The social 
and moral code which gave tlie Hays office its reason for existence 
has ser\*ed its purpose well in die past. But what has happened with 
Hays has happened limes without number, throughout the thousands 
of years of man’s social history. .Always a gradual, an almost 
imperceptible soft-footed creeping in of anti-social practice or 
precept to gradually undermine the existing social and moral 
structure. The process is so gradual and cumulative, bit by bit, that 
when it reaches its ultimate end, hardly anyone realises that any- 
thing is vTong. It is all accepted as part of die normal scheme of 
things, like the laivs of the Medes and the Persians. 

As compared with the past, the process today is telescoped into a 
few j'ears. It can therefore be far more easily noted, checked and 
controlled than, say, in the days of ancient Egypt, when dissolution 
and decay may have taken well over a thousand years to reach 
finality. 

Today, we can see before our eyes, in the career of one American 
film company alone, how the small ‘'boring from within disrupti've 
tendencies enter in and then gradually become bigger and more, 
year after year, until we get “ Dorian Gray.’ \5'e can sec also that 
this gradual mounting up has a parallel effect upon other film 
makers and film audiences until the latter become so addicted to the 
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treatment that they can be made to absorb eviJ without even bcina 
fully aware that it is evil. 

Yet despite this marked development in recent years, the primal, * 
healthy tendencies in the American film industrj' still remain. Tlic 
American is still the dominant as the world film. Even M.G.M. 
during the very period under discussion gave us “Mrs. Miniver,” 
which was as gracious and generous an American tribute to England 
in war-time, as “ Dorian Gray ” was a denigration, distortion and 
calumny of English morals and manners. And just as “Mrs. 
Miniver” %vou!d make for cohesion between our two nations and 
mutual respect, so is “ Dorian Gray ” designed (whether intended 
or not by the makers makes no difference) to sow distrust and dis- 
respect between us, and even loathing among the peoples of the 
world for this alleged English way of life and thought. 

To explain how this has come about it is only right that we should 
offer the reader a picture of some of the subconscious ingredients 
that were present in both British and American films at about the 
beginning of the anti-Nazi war. 

A great many events that have since occurred in the realm of 
reality will become increasingly clear by reference to \vhat tvas 
being propagated among the people on the plane of the sub- 
conscious. It will, therefore, be of interest to examine a rather lavish 
film of the pre-war period, “The Four Feathers,” made by 
Alexander Korda from the story bj' A. E. W. Mason. It may be 
interesting to note here that A. E. W. Mason stems from approxi- 
mately the same literary generation as Wilde, Beardsley, Shaw, etc. 

This film followed Korda’s “The Drum,” which we dcscrihcd in 
The Film Answers Bach. But it represents a steeper decline from 
that film into negative. Sadist, dream consciousness. For, as we have 
noted previously, films of this type tend to increase ratlicr than 
diminish their negative characteristics with each succeeding produc- 
tion by the same makers, and Korda’s work has proved no exception 
to the rule. “ The Four Feathers ” is as much a worsening of “ The 
Drum ” as the Charles Laughton-Pommer production in England of 
“ Jamaica Inn ” was a worsening of Laughton’s “ Vcs'cl of Wrath ” 
(sec The Film Answers Bach), or as Bette Davis’ “Dark Victory” 
was to “ Jezebel.” 

This noticeable downward decline into steeper negatirism was not 
only evident in Britain, but also in certain tributaries in the main 
stream of American output and in the general output of the Soviet 
Union. Tlic world-wide mental atmosphere during the hcyd.ay of 
Nazism may be gauged— and to some extent recorded— from the type 
of film with which some of the more intellcctualiscd film producers 
were feeding the peoples of tlie world. _ 

The story of “ The Four Feathers ” starts, not as in “ Tlic Drum, 
in 1888, but in 1885, with the news that readies the aristocratic 
Feversham household in England that General Gordon has been 
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killed at Khartoum. The Fevershams belong to a long line of 
military commanders stretching over centuries, and the present head, 
Colonel Feversham, is perturbed and dismayed because his fifteen- 
year-old son and heir, instead of displaying the soldier-like qualities 
of his ancestoi's, is said to be “ soft ” and he “ reads Shelley.” 
There is a re-union at the home of the Fevershams, at which the 
big-wig military friends of the Colonel are present to celebrate the 
birthday of the youth. The father appeals to his cronies to help 
him “ lick the boy into shape,” to “ make him hard.” The dinner 
party which follows, at which the young Feversham occupies the 
seat of honour, is punctuated with veteran speeches and reminis- 
cences deliberately told to curdle the blood of the fifteen-year-old 
boy, -who sits there -jvith horror and discomfort \dsibly growing upon 
him. 

The old fellows vie with each other in telling stories of the time 
when “ war was war ” and “ men were men ” and “ there was no 
room for weaklings.” How such and such a one braved all odds and 
was “ shot to pieces at the head of his men.” How another had his 
arm blown off ; “ spoilt his cricket, you know ! ” Of another : a 
Cossack’s lance went in at the back of his neck and came out at the 
^ front.” Another Avas scalped by Indians. Another disgraced his 
family — father disowned liim — “ there’s no place in England for a 
coAvard.” 

After revelling imaginatively in all this sweat and gore, the 
assembled are suddenly reminded of the occasion upon Avhich they 
are met and they drink the health of the unhappy boy. When it is 
time for him to go to bed, the boy bids eood-night to the company, 
and Avith a lighted candle in his hand, looks fearfully around him 
as he passes on his Avay upstairs, past gleaming coats of mail and 
magnificent portraits of lus martial ancestors in Avarlike poses 
peering at him fiercely. He is recalled quite suddenly by Dr. Sutton, 
Avho As'as present at the gathering. He introduces himself to the boy 
as a friend of his dead mother, and he asks that he should ahvays 
communicate Avith him — Dr. Sutton — ^Avhenever he needs help. The 
bo)' gralefullj' accepts the doctor’s card. 

Ten years elapse, and Ave see the same Harry Feversham, now a 
commissioned officer in a Surrey Regiment, becoming engaged to 
Ethne Burroughs, As’hose father is also the head of a famous old 
militar)* family. This father is a particularly interesting study, 
played by C. Aubrey Smith. A fiery old martinet, he is fond of using 
every' occasion for telling his famous story about hoAv he ordered 
the 6Sth to go forward at the battle of BalacIaA'a : “ Tlie Russians . . . 
— he gridjs a handful of Avalnuts and sels^ them out in a line — 
“ . . . guns, guns, guns.” He dips his finger in the glass of red wne 
and draws it across the polished dinner table — ” the thin red line. 
When he comes to “ myself ” in the disposition of forces, nothing 
less than a great big juicy pineapple Avill serve as an identification 1 

Shortly after the ceremonial engagement of Lieutenant FcA’crsham 
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to Miss Burroughs, the Surrey Rcgimenl is ordered to go to 
Kitchener s help at Khartoum. To the consternation of his fellow 
officers and his veteran father-in-law, Harry Feversham resigns his 
commission to avoid being sent abroad; his explanation being that 
he only joined the Army for his father’s sake and now that his father 
is dead he has no further allegiances. He is prepared to sacrifice 
the interests of his country for the more noble cause of “ saving an 
estate that’s near to ruin.” That is one excuse. Tlie other is tliat he 
rvishes to be “ released from the life of an imposter.” His fiancee, 
Ethne, reminds him that we are not free : we were born into a 
tradition and we must obey it. The pride and happiness of all those 
around us depend upon obedience. 

Harry Feversham receives a package containing three cards from 
his former comradcs-in-arms, who ore non- on their way to the 
Sudan. To each of these cards is attached a white feather — symbol 
of cowardice. Harry then says there shall be one more, and lianding 
an ostrich feather to his fiancee, asks her to give it to liim. She 
refuses. Ethne’s father comes in at this point and is so outraged at 
the sight of Harry that he, with studied subtlety, opens the window 
to let the smell out. Later, in conversation with Dr. Sutton, he says 
of Harry : “ The man who tries to cheat his fate is more than a 
coward — he is a fool.” 

Following this there is a very curious incident. The benevolent Dr. 
Sutton, who, ten years earlier, had promised the boy Harry that he 
would help him in a difficulty, secs the disgraced Harry in his room 
and places a revolver on the mantelpiece, saying that he is sure 
Harry will not use it on himself. What on earth is the idea? If there 
is one thing that a doctor should know, it is that Hariy, in that dis- 
traught frame of mind, would only need the slightest lip. of the 
scales to do the very thing the doctor says he will not do. Instead 
of using his doctor’s knowledge of psychopatholog)- to remove any 
possibility of an irrevocable act. Dr. Sutton goes out of his way to 
do the exact opposite! 

One would expect that kind of gesture from a paradox-nfTcctcd 
Romantic, but not from a doctor — and a friend. Harry, however, 
gets the drift of all this social ostracism and decides he will vindi- 
cate himself. He’ll show ’em. And he goes to Egypt. We arc not 
told beforehand what exactly Harry Feversham’s idea is. He does 
not attempt to vindicate himself by re-joining his regiment and 
suborning riiis talents to an organised, collective cfTort. Nothing 
so ordinary- and commonscnsical. He will show the world tiiat his 
own unaided, unguided. unprovisioned, unorganised and h.arrow- 
ingly painful clTorts will be as good as anything the whole British 
Army can do. Typical dream wish-fulfilmcnl thinking. 

Arriving in Egypt, lie calls upon a doctor (what, another?), who 
tells him that his destination is about dOO miles away, and that 
there is only one way of gelling there— by joining a group of n.-itivc 
coolies, who will be towing the boats carrying the regiment up and 
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across the Nile river and rapids. Harry knows no Arabic and has 
no protection. So he conceives the idea of being branded like a 
Sengali, as a member of the tribe that has been punished by a 
TOnqueror, by hawng the tongue cut out and the forehead branded. 
Harry imagines that the brand wll be sufEcient and that no one 
trouble to look into his mouth to see if he has a tongue. No 
, harroiving detail of the branding ceremony is omitted in the film : 
the red-hot iron, the sloiv approach to sensitive sBn, the tremblings, 
the holdings, the excruciating pain, the smile of Sadist triumph on 
the lips of the executioner, and then the limp figure of the exhausted 
Hariy. 

Entertainment? Uplift? Amusement? No. Then why is it in the 
film? 

When the scar is healed, there is a rehearsal. Harrj- Feversham 
play-acts the part for which he got himself mangled, to see if he 
can pass liimself off as a Sengali in front of an Arab. It would 
appear from Harry's performance that one of the attributes of the 
Sengali is a spasmodic trembling, a tic, with the head held at a side 
like a man ^s'ith a spinal complaint. 

This idea of the spoilation of the head of a man, subjecting it and 
the nei^'ous system to desecration and torture, is substantially the 
same as the Shaw concept in “ Cmsar and Cleopatra ” on the cutting- 
off of heads and hands. The close affinit)' is understandable in view 
of the common literary background origin. 

Following upon the rehearsal, Hany Feversham, this scion of an - 
aristocratic family, who all his life had been brought up in comfort 
and security, is seen going through it with further excruciating 
detail. He is among native coolies, a coolie himself, tugging at an 
interminable long rope, hauling white-sailed boats up the Nile, to 
the cracking of whips by braAvny Negro overseers, and again, as in 
the stories Ave have heard of the German camps, the Avhole of these 
performances are flaA'oured As'ith “ Romantic ” music. The Avhips 
crack rhythmically, like musical instruments, upon human backs, 
through the deep chants of the massed slaA e chorus. 

Continually and persistently, we see the Avhips descend noAV upon 
this man, noAV upon that, and upon the back of Harry FcA'crshara. 
coolie. Straining and SAvealing and suffering, set to choral music, 
associating the pleasure principle Avith the depths of pain and 
humiliation for the mass audience in the cinema to imbibe. 

Suddenly, Harrv submerges in the riA'cr. No one takes an}' notice 
of his disappearance and nobody misses him. He finds his Avay 
across the desert to Avhere one of his fomcr colleagues, played by 
Ralph Richardson, is encamped Avith his company for the night. 
Scene i dead of niaht. A*ast expanse of desert and rock. HaiTA s 
friend, the oHiccr in command, is in his tent, asleep. All are asleep 
except the sentries. Tlie officer had been blinded by sunstroke the 
day before Avhen, Avhile climbing a rock clone, he lost hi^ ^un hclmci. 
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coolie, Fevershani leads the blind man by a rod through 
the desert, the vultures rise from picking the bones of their, 
comrades. The shadows of the vultures fall upon them all the way, 
and they stagger and fall into cracked mud where once had been 
pools of water. Eventually, they reach a river. Where the provisions 
came from during this sojourn is not indicated. Nor do we see \v'here 
the raft came from, upon which Feversham places the captain to 
na%'igale him along the river for miles, without a ^v•ord being spoken. 
It all happens — just happens — out of a void — miraculously — as in a 
dream. Beautiful Technicolor sunset on the Nile, Technicolor night. 
Technicolor expanses of water, the head of a hippopotamus emerg- 
ing, and the hand of the wounded, prostrate captain, trailing in the 
^vatcr. 

Beaching the raft, close to a British post, Feversham takes the 
pocket-book from his still prostrate friend, and takes from it an 
envelope, into which he returns the card ivilh the ^vhite feather. (On 
the card. Feversham has written a postscript, we are told long after- 
wards, though we never see it happen in the film.) While doing this, 
Feversham is captured by the soldiers from the post, who have 
spotted him, and he is sent to work as a coolie on the roads. The 
blind captain tells the soldiers : “A solitary Arab saved me. Heaven 
knows where he came from, or why.” 

Precisely. That is how things always happen in a dream. 

Suddenly again, the other two donors of while feathers, 
Willoughby and Durrance, who have been captured by the “ Fuzzie- 
Wuzzies ” and are being dragged through a native street in a cage, 
surrounded by howling Den-ishes, are surreptitiously approached by 
the miraculously ubiquitous Feversham. He pulls out a flute from 
his wide Arab sleeve (in the manner of Donald Duck in “ The Band 
Concert”) and plays a native tune (although he knows no Arabic!). 
As he gets closer to the two Englishmen imprisoned in the cage, they 
see the words inscribed upon the flute : “ Don’t despair.” 

Again, without any link connecting him with the situation, Fever- 
sham is in prison with the Englishmen at Omdurman, and he hands 
them a sixpenny file w'ith which to free themselves. Tins happens 
while they are drinking with their noses in the river, after having 
been fed from troughs, as in the Bible story' of the Prodigal Son. 
Feversham is observed and is taken to the Caliph, who wants to 
kno-w if Feversham knows anything about Kitchener’s army'. 
Feversham remains dumb and will not speak. The Caliph says : 

“ We’ll flog you till you do.” 

There follows a regular orgy' of flogging, with the Caliph 
ing himself immensely' as he watches the performance, a Sadist 
smile from ear to car, and eyes bulging with delight as he gasps 
with the rhythm of the descending whip. After this incident, the 
Caliph seems to lose all further interest in Feversham. For the 
dreamer, the incident finishes abruptly, see Feversham back 
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again among alj the other British prisoners, in a torture chamber, 
■with men hanging by their arms and suffering other barbarities. 

Outside the prison, the Caliph’s army, on horseback and with 
spears, is attacking the British i^ormed in a square and firing away 
at the attackers. The Arabs come back, obligingly, again and again, 
to be potted off with ease, as in the dream-conscious film, “ Beau 
Geste.” In the prison, meantime, Harry Feversham, with his speech 
regained, leads a revolt among the prisoners and overcomes the 
guards, having cut everybody’s chains with the previously mentioned 
sixpenny file. When the British army comes up to their relief, thc)' 
haul down the flag of the Caliphate and search for a white sheet to 
haul up in its place, when something even better for the purpose 
turns up, right there in the heart of thc Caliphate citadel— a Union 
Jack — ^yes, as in a dream, and up it goes to thc mast ! 

Ail this pain. Sadism, masochism, torture, misery’, blindness, 
thirst, death and destruction — for what? So lliat Harry' Feversham 
may have the child-drcam-conscious satisfaction of returning four 
feathers to their respective donors. 

Contemporary' with “ The Four Feathers,” made in Britain, there 
was an extraordinarily similar film, similar in its negative dream 
characteristics, produced by Hal Roach in America, distributed here 
by United Artists. Hal Roach is known as thc producer of many of 
the Laurel and Hardy comedy films during their hey-day, and some 
of the attitudes and “ business ” of the Laurel and Hardy scries arc 
to be found in this more serious piece of work, “ Captain Fury.” 
Thc locale of thc story is Australia in its early pioneer days, and 
the leading characters are as follows : 

Arnold Trist : the wicked squire, like tlic wicked squire in 
the contemporary “ Jamaica Inn,” thc Cah'pli in “ Thc Four 
Feathers,” and many others. 

Captain Fury : Irish rebel, transported convict, with others, 
to Australia. The Romantic, individualist liberator type made 
famous by Byron. 

Duprez ; Ammonite farmer, religious sectarian. “ W’hat is 
destined, shall be.” 

Duprez’s daughter : thc heroine. As in most stories and films 
of this type, she appears as t/ic only woman among any 
number of male contenders. (Sec especially Ethnc Burrouglis ' 
in “ The Four Feathers,” and in thc Sliaw output.) 

Blackic : the fighting, bullying type. 

Tliere is also the coughing, consuniplivc type, often to be met wifli 
in Romantic dream-conscious narratives. In this film the p.art is 
played by John Carradinc, noted for his negative Sadist roles in 
other films. 

Translate Trist’s name from the French and we have “ .«ad." Tins 
character is certainly thc prototype of thc French advocate of sub- 
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human beha^-iour, the Alarquis de Sade, and the name is therefore 
^treraely apt. He exploits, oppresses and starves the convicts whose 
labour he gets gratis. Nothing is too low for him to stoop to to gain 
his own ends in this Australian colony, miles away from the control 
of the English home Government. When the picture, opens, he is 
en^ged in harassing the settlers in the valley ivhere he lives, to 
drive them out so that he can claim the land as his own. Their cattle 
will be driven off and their cabins burned down, he tells them, if 
they do not move out. 

A new convoy of prisoners is drafted to him from England and 
among them are the chief prisoner characters' mentioned above. 
Assemble'd in their shack, Blackie, the bully of the team (played by 
Victor McLaglen), asserts his claim to be the “head man around 
here,” and challenges all and sundry’ who may wish to dispute it. 
Captain Fury accepts the challenge and fights him, but the fight ends 
in a draw as the overseer bounces in, brandishing 'a whip. Blackie 
assures him that they were only haring some friendly relaxation, and 
the overseer goes off, muttering threats. 

At tlie sheep-shearing, one of the prisoners has left a comic, 
woolly design upon the backs of his sheep. Trisl and the overseer 
pin the offence upon Blackie, and he is led away to be whipped. 
Captain Fury thereupon steps forward to claim that he did it, and 
the sentence is visited upon Fury. With a quick turn, Fury’ escapes 
to the cabin of one of the harried settlers. Upon hearing of their 
trouble, he offers to release his comrades and to protect the settlers 
from the depredations of Trist’s men. Two evictions are attempted 
by Trist and his underlings, but both are frustrated by Captain Fury 
and his fellow convicts, whom he has organised as a fighting band. 

Trist lays a trap and catches Fury’s men. who, on this occasion, 
are led by Fury’s d^uty, the impetuous Blackie, but when Fury 
arrives the tables are turned again. 

Duprez- the farmer, in his Ammonite religious zeal, disapproves 
of Captain Fury and his methods, even though they may lead to 
beneficent results in freeing the settlers from the tyrannies of Trist. 
He approaches Trist with an offer to betray Captain Fuiy'.^ Trist 
listens to his story, and when he has wormed all the information he 
he needs, orders Duprez to be imprisoned, and Duprez is led away, 
shouting in his indignation. 

Duprez, anxious to be liberated, offers the jailer a bribe of £100 
if he will release him. The jailer asks, “Where from? ’ Duprez, 
in his innocence, tells him. “ Thanks for tlie tip,” says the jailer, 
and goes to Duprez’s house in search of the money. As he is looking 
around. Blackie enters, knocks the fellow out and pockets the monej 
himself. As the jailer, lying on the ground, comes to his sense^, he 
grabs, half-dazed, at a table cloth and pulls down the lighted oil 
lamp. TIic wooden cabin is set on fire, and the man’s charred body 
is aftenvards found in the ruins; 
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In Ae meantime. Captain Fury lias again been captured by Trist, 
who has arranged for a trial at which the Governor, who is visiting 

u with his entourage, will preside. The charge is burninc 

the house^ of Duprez and murder of the man whose body was found 
in the ruins. The Governor, on hearing the true facts about Trist’s 
treatment of the prisoners and the settlers, pronounces a pardon, and 
Fury is then free to marry Duprez’s daughter. 

The^ symbolism of the names of the characters, and the roles they 
play, is worth noting. Trist — sad, is the perfect image of the famed 
de Sade, carrying cruelly to the point of enjoying it for its own sake. 
Captain Fury, the liberator against grievous wrongs, the traditional 
Robin Hood type. Duprez’s daughter is revered as the Madonna. 
In this film she displays the same dream-conscious charactcristias as 
Mary Yelland in “Jamaica Inn” and Ethno Burroughs in “The 
Four Feathers.” 

Duprez is rather a bigot, who, though on the side of goodness, allows 
his one-track logic to lead him to betray Fury, the very person who 
can carry the ideals of liberty to practical fruition. .Duprez seems to 
bear an unconscious reference to the confusion of opinion among 
the vast sections of the U.S. population at the time, who %v'crc not 
quite clear about what was happening in Europe, where the super- 
wicked squire, Hitler, the greatest li\ing exponent of dc Sadc's 
philosophy, was threatening all the settlers of Europe, opprcs.'inp 
them and taking their goods and their land.?. The problem is solved 
by a combination of the Byronesque in Captain Fuiy and the rule of 
law' as pronounced by the Governor. 

The film is produced in the negative, dream-consciou.?. Romantic 
tradition, and despite its character of straightforward drama, it 
closely follows the manncri.?ms of the feature-length Laurel and 
Hardy vehicle, “ Fra Diavolo.” In both pictures the photography 
and background is dark. In both will be seen elongated sequenres 
about execution by hanging. In both there arc duckings in pond? 
and wells. In both, two persons seated on one horse riding for long 
distances, and other pccularilics of the Hal Roach technique. Much 
of the dialogue in “ Captain Fury ” is_ couched in the flowery 
language beloved by the decayed Romantics, notably of the 'R ilde- 
Shaw school. 

Once we realise what are the essentials of the romantic, neg.stivc 
culls, once wc detect their derivations from the individual sub- 
con.'cious. it will not come as a surprise to see the turns of the story 
and the form of the dialogue that follow. There is a considcmhlc 
emphasis on things, which, as in the German “ Golden Age ’ films, 
is indicative of a strong sense of properly worship; the claliomte. 
cxar'ger.'ited dinner table furnishings of Trisl’s hou.?c. .and the j.-nlcr .< 
scard’i for Duprez’s gold. There is al.?o the emph.-isis upon .anim.als 
horses in particular, pigs, calves. cow.=. emu*, sheep. k.angarnos and 
birds. (It will be remembered that Hitler’s favourite opera. Krach 
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Um lolantlie,” \v'as one in which a pig figured prominently. (Tlie 
iNazi jailers at the concentration camps, as compensation for their in- 
humanity to men, displayed an exaggerated tenderness to their bird 
•pets, and on a Belsen furnace there was a picture of a headless S.S. 
man riding- on pig). Tliere is hardly a normal character in the cast 
except, perhaps, Duprez’s daughter, and towards the end, the 
Governor. There is the typical gesture common to the eighteenth 
century Sadists, also to be observed in “ Jamaica- Inn,” that of 
finnicky refinement coupled with a descent to the depths of bestiality 
and cunning, as, for instance, Trist ostentatiously smelling a beauti- 
ful flower, while ordering his overseer to give the prisoners water — 
plenty of water, but very little bread. There is the tubercular 
prisoner who exercises some curious Sadist tricks upon his oppo- 
nents. The drinking and feeding out of communal troughs depicted 
here seems to emphasise a subconscious 'desire to drag mankind 
down and to degrade him to captive animal status. Among the 
Shavian Romantics, tlie same hidden desire is expressed in various 
other ways. There are several instances of beating. There is also the 
extension of the ego by means of the extra power a saddled hork 
provides ; “ A good horse beneath me and a gun to defend myself 
with!” cries Captain Fury, when he offers to liberate his fellow 
convicts to help the settlers. 

When we study these characteristics in “ Captain Fury” and the 
related tendencies in the comedy, “ Fra Diavolo.” the mystery begins 
to clear as to why Hal Roach was so deeply involved with Mussolini 
in negotiations to improve upon the incredible mess into which the 
Italian film industry had sunk under Mussolini’s auspices. Roach, 
of course, could not do much, and nothing came of the negotiations, 
but that there were negotiations may be significant. 

We come now to another interesting American film of a negative 
character which made its appearance at about the same time. The 
Shavian paradox is evident from the title, “ Dark Victor}’,” since 
victor}’ is usually associated with brightness and triumph. 

The slor}’ of “ Dark Victory ” has certain elements ver}’ much like 
those in “ The Vessel of Wrath.” In the latter, the woman mis- 
sionaiy's father, we are told, had drunk liimself to death. Tlie fatlier 
of Judith Trahearne, the Bette Davis character in “ Dark Victor}*,” 
docs the same. Laughton’s familiarity as Ginger Ted witli the women 
on the island is paralleled by Judith’s reckless behaviour as ‘‘ the 
town’s girl.” Ginger Ted drinks; so docs Judith. Tliere is the recla- 
mation of Ginger Ted by the lady missionary, and the reclamation of 
Judith by the"" gentleman doctor. The emphasis upon sex, in the 
D. H. Lawrence manner, is noticeable in both films. This feature is 
familiar in films that stem from the West End stage, but we see the 
identical tendency raising its head in the American film. It would 
seem certain that the adulation of French and German films has 
helped to encourage United States producers along this path. Films 
like ” Remous ” and “ Baiser de feu a Naples ” and “ L’Atalantc 
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One of the aspects of the Romantic cult of anti-sociality is a 
uistinct deterioration in the social instincts. In the absence of social, 
human values, abstract time values begin to dominate. “Dark 
Victory ” is pamcularly conspicuous by this accent on time. “ Ten 
months to live.’ “ She must be made happy every hour'' “ Time, do 
you ever think of time? You can almost hear it go by.” “Mustn’t 
go to sleep, time doesn't sleep.” “ That song about time, I want to 
have it again.” (There are similar expressions in “ A Matter of 
Life and Death.”) ^ 

The song of lime in the film goes something like this : 

Give me time. 

Be gay today. 

Oh give me time. 

To hold your hand. 

To understand. 

Oh give me time. 

If she had been thinking of anybody but her own egotistical self, 
Judith would never have fallen back on tliis time concept. A socially- 
minded person, with a fortune at her command, would have 
crammed all the social impulses of a lifetime into the ten months 
that were left to her, but this ego-centric, self-centred, irresponsible 
“ town’s girl ” turns like a tigress upon those who tried to protect 
her and rends them with her tongue. (The leading Nazis would 
often express their gratitude to their subordinates and assistants by 
deslropng them.) * . 

Among other things, Judith asks ; 

“ How’s the mortality rate? ” (Not “ How’s the birth rale? ”) 

“ How are you getting on with the knives? ” 

She starts out on a reckless career of debaucherj' and determines 
to take “ all their husbands and sweethearts.” (Like Dr. Goebbcls 
and Mussolini, she could “ have anybody.”) As the “ town’s girl, ’ 
she is a cross between the Vampire woman and the exalted prostitute 
of the mid-eighteenth century. Romantic de Sade cults. And when 
she has tasted all that the denial of her social instincts will give her, 
and she still is as miserable as ever, she condescends to descend to 
the stable to have converse ■\vith her stable hand. This episode may 
be profitably examined in the light of the fashionable cults of decay. 
The laneruage between the two is widely to be found in Byron, dc 
Sade, Wilde, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Goethe, Schiller and Su-inburne. 
The set-up should be familiar to students of D. H. Lawrence, in 
particular his “ Lady Chatterlcy’s Lover.” 

The ostensible reason for Judith’s visit to the stables is the illness 
of her horse. “ Jessica’s Girl,” which has bronchitis, but the action is 
taken up mainly with tlie exchanges between the stable hand (played 
by Humphrey Bogart) and Judith, in the course of which Judith is 
forcibly embraced. Tlie conversation clearly reveals the sub- 
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the same Judith, doing whatever is forbidden. She deliberately car* 
ries the dinner tray for her husband from the house into his 
laborator)', and so wrecks his experiment. He protests at her barging 
in like this : “ You’re crawling with microbes.” Judith’s secretarj? 
companion^ comes into the room. They are talking together when 
Judy exclaims: “There's a storm coming — it’s clouding up.” “It’s 
getting darker every minute.” 

^e husband receives a request to deliver a lecture to a learned 
society in New York upon his discoveries. Suddenly, the young wife, 
Judith, who has lived for herself every minute of her life, decides 
to make a dramatic exit. The husband wishes to stay 'with her and 
forgo the lecture. She insists that he shall go to Neiv York to deliver 
his lecture for the benefit of mankind, and she will stay and die 
alone. Half blind, she puts on a fine show, and even helps her 
husband to pack his bags. She trips merrily down the stairs, while 
the doctor husband, we are made to believe, never even suspects that 
she is already blind and that death is imminent. (The same fiction 
as in “Tlie Four Feathers,” where the soldiers are supposedly 
unaware that their commander has gone blind.) 

Tliere is here, too, the same preoccupation with death, coupled 
with aloneness, darkness and self-pity, which we have observed in 
the Soviet films of the same period. Though the ingredients are the 
same, they merely assume different forms in different countries. 
Judith, alone with her secretary while the husband is out of the 
room, says : “ That’s our victory — our victor)* over the dark.” 

Then Judith speaks to her secretary in the garden : “ Have 
you planted the hyacinths yet? I must help you to plant them 
— they’re his favourite flower.” 

This is a clear dream identification with herself as the earth, as 
also are the following half soliloquies : 

“ You will water my flowers, won’t you? ” 

“ And you'll take care of my doctor, won’t you? ” 

“ Never leave him, w*!!! you? ” 

“ I’m happy, really I am.” 

“If Challenger wnns the National, have a party for all our 
friends. Give them champagne and be gay, be very gay.’ 

Tlrcse snatches of conversation are to be interpreted, in the 
Freudian sense, as the self-identification of Judith, firstly with the 
earth — ^%vhal the hyacinth bulbs planted therein portend w’il! be 
obvious; secondly, with her corapanion-secrctar)*; and thirdly, with 
her horse Challenger. She will live on in all three when they are 
gay, gay, veiy gay. More soliloquies: 

“ I must go in now*.” 

“ No one must be here.” 

“ I’m going to lie down: I must show him I can die alone. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


We HAVE SEEN from all the foregoing that there is usually an cxtra- 
ordinar)' unanimity all over the world, due to the common 
prevalence of the de Sade cults and the general -depression which 
was the mark of the y^ears before 1939. It is also due to tlie closeness 
■with which nations are now linked in communication and the speed 
with which ideas can now travel. Tins display of a certain kind of 
uniformity in the expression of the sub-conscious in films came at a 
moment in history' ^vhen the struggle between negative and positive, 
good and evil, was again about to be resolved in the real world, in 
the war against Nazidom. However that war may have differed from 
previous wars in externals and in the material aspects, the core 
fundamental issue was the same as in all wars. That many people 
reading history have not yet been able to detect that core makes no 
difference. The core is there if it is searched for deep enough. 

Tlie films of the time, that were addicted to sub-conscious rather 
than conscious, introspective rather than objective forms of presenta- 
tion, were also curiously alike in others respects, both in Britain 
and America. For instance : 

There appeared a group of films at that lime which, although they 
all differed uddely in character, contained in a lesser or greater 
degree the idea of the classroom. Tlie school classroom appears in 
“Tlie Vessel of Wratli,” “The Housemaster,” “South Riding” 
“Prison Without Bars” and in the Will Hay “Convict 99,” all 
contemporary with each other. This tendency had its counterpart in 
the emergence of the two “ Boys’ To^v^ ” films — Boy of the 
Streets ” and “ Dead End ” from America. 

If we examine this subconscious unanimity a little closer we dis- 
cover an even more surprising affinity between films which, on the 
surface, would seem to be of the most divergent character. For in- 
stance, when the Laughton-Pommer productions, which ^ were 
intended by the makers to be taken seriously are compared with the 
Will Hay comedy films of the same period, a number of remarkable 
similarities begin to emerge. 

Tliere is not the slightest reason for supposing that there was any 
deliberate interchange of ideas between these two groups of film 
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makers, yet we find corresponding characteristics in llie 

“ Conricl 

99. The first named tells the storj- of Ginger Ted, who finds 
himself cooped up on an island Avherc there is a school, booze 
and women. ^ In the latter, Will Hay finds himself cooped up in a 
prison in mistake^ of being cooped up in a school and where the 
pnsoners indulge in similar “ enjoyments.” In both films the money 
for these indulgences comes by way of wish fulfilment. In the one a 
monthly remittance from a hazy source, and in the second by way 
of a staged bank robbery by the temporary prison governor (Will 
Hay). 

A few months later, Laughton-Pommer make “ Jamaica Inn,” and 
Will Hay makes the comedy, “ Ask a Policeman.” In the first named 
there is the Jekyll and Hyde type. Squire Pcngallon, played by 
Mr. Laughton. He lives near the coast, a super-smuggler ivho 
remains in the background while the smuggling goes on under his 
direction. In the Will Hay comedy there is a squire, who, too, 
remains in the background in apparent respectability while lie 
directs the smuggling traffic undetected. In the Laughton picture 
much of the action takes place in cellars, and amid sea spray near 
the beach, and tiicre is “ business” about signalling from the shore 
to sea in the dead of a stormy, windy night. 

Ditto, ditto and ditto in the Will Hay comedy, “Ask a Policeman.” 

In the Laughton picture there is great play with a coach and four 
horses driving through mists in the countryside. In the ^’ill Hay 
picture, although it is about our own day, there appears a coach and 
^four horses, supposed to be a ghost outfit, with a headless driver. 
It turns out to be a real coach used by smugglers! There arc any 
number of other similarities, and both pictures end by their respec- 
tive squires, disgraced, coming to a sticky end. 

Thus we find that where the school appears in Lnglish and 
, American productions, we find it prevalent in both comedy .and 
drama. The school, to some e.vtent, represents social clTort. collec- 
tive elTort under controlled leadership in the social sub-conscious. 
The- preponderance of coaches, and especially of horses, would 
indicate rather, a regression from the social to the individual ego as 
the centre of activity. We get a clue to their significance in the out- 
burst of Captain Fur)', when he exclaims, with a fine gesture : A 
good horse beneath me and a gun to defend myself with . . . 

The power of an individual, and consequently of the ego, is 
undoubtedly expanded over his followcr-s or his fellows when lhai 
indmdual is scaled upon a horse. The fellow creature beneath htm 
gives him added physical power for endurance ip combat and :n 
travelling distances at a fast pace. It offers him an immense ph)siral 
and emotional advantage over one who has to use his leg' oniv for 
locomotion. The hcro-ridcr and the wicked rider has the pame sigm- 
ficance in the social sub-conscious, and Ims the same ongm a' t..e 
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concept of the Centaur, the lop half man and the lower half horse in 
the mylholog}' of earlier civilisations. A decline in the social sub- 
conscious towards introspection or Romanticism would, therefore, 
undoubtedly find one of its expressions in the widespread concept of 
the horse and rider. Wireless and inter-communication has made the 
world so much more of a closer unity, that we find the same thought 
or sense processes expressing themselves in the same way 
everynvhere. 

, In England, the coaches and horses in the films we have discussed 
find a variant in that dashing about on horses and camels in “ The 
Four Feathers.” In “ South Riding,” a •woman rides a horse up a 
staircase in the manor house, and in “ Jamaica Inn ” the smuggling 
squire trots a horse into the dining room where all the guests are 
sealed. During the same period America gave us “ Stage Coach ” 
■with identical ingredients, a coach and horses and horsed riders 
galloping at full speed. There are fast-moving horsed riders of the 
hero-rider type (not to be confused with the conventional cowboy 
type) in the American film, “ Union Pacific,” where there is a travel- 
ling rail-coach, also in “ Wulhering Heights,” “ Beau Geste,” “ Jesse 
James ” and, of course, “ Captain Fury.” In “ Dark Victory ” Judith 
is seen in a beautifully tailored riding outfit and there is much riding 
of horses, racing of horses and discussion of men and horses. 

That frontiers no longer exist can be seen in tliis, that we see the 
same undue preoccupation w'ith men dashing about on horses in the 
Soviet Union in films like “ Peter the Great ” and “ Alexander 
Nevsky,” both made at the same time as the films we have named 
from England and America. 



CHAPTER TWENTi'-'n^’O 


Such was the frame of mind of certain film makers in Britain, the 
Sovdet Union and in America at about the lime the prcconsciotis or 
the subconscious, in the shape of the Nazi power, was holding Europe 
in thrall, and the stage was being set for those mental afTliclions to 
be purged in bloody war. But, as we have seen, though the active 
instincts of free men in the Anglo-Saxon world were in favour of 
throwing out those evil influences, there were other forces within 
our camp who, in the realm of the idea, sought by evcr\‘ mean* in 
their power to uphold the Sadist, subconscious, “ Romantic " 
influence upon the minds of the people. These were the makers of 
the films we have described and also the open advocates for German 
and French films, and ideas of the Lejcunc school before 1940, and 
since. 

Intensively and persistently, throughout the war years, despite the 
active and positive efforts of millions of American people to purge 
the world of evil, there crept in through the back door of the sub- 
conscious those same evil thought processes in the .•\merican film 
that had been the ruin of Europe. Tlic process is so minutely gr-idtial 
and subtle, the soft-footed creeping is done so quietly from one film 
production to the next, that the Hays office at tlic end passes a film 
like “ The Picture of Dorian Gray.” Even Hays had not taken the 
trouble to study the script properly, or to examine the genesis of tiic 
story’ and the background social atmosphere from whicli that story’ 
emerged. 

There is nothing new in this. It h.as all hajipcncd before. I.vcn 
the Christian Church, with the finest code of lumian conduct in the 
world, lapsed quite badly at the time of the Borgia Popes. .-Uul the 
cleansing process of the Protestant Reformation h.ad to conic from 
this island to put an end to the decay. That is why the initi3ti\c for a 
cleansing process in films will again have to come from Brit.iin. 

What was the hackground of Dorian Gray ” and how <lid it come 
to be written? We cannot do belter than refer the re.idcr to Professor 
Mario Pr.az*s The Romnnlic Agony (Oxford Lniversitv -a 

vcritablc storehouse of the unspeakable that the so-r.illr<! Rorn.'ntic.-- 
and Sadists have given expression to. Praz writes : 

189 
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The classic of the Decadence in England is “The Picture of 
Dorian Gray ” (first published in Lippincott's Magazine^ July, 
1890), in •\vhich the hero, depraved by the reading of French 
books, professes the practices of pagan hedonism of Gautier’s 
d’Albert, refined by the more recent recipes of the des Esseintes. 
The novel, from the moment of its appearance, was attacked in 
The St. Jam es Gazette-, when the new voluptuousness which 
always leads up to blood shedding ” was stigmatised. 

Oscar Wilde may As'ell have borrowed from Edgar Allan Poe 
The Oval Portrait from Rossetti’s St. Agnes of Intercession. 
The Portrait, possibly from IMaturin, the idea of the enchant- 
ment of the portrait, again from Poe {William Wilson), and 
from Robert Louis Stevenson {The Strange Case of Dr. Jckyll 
and Mr. Hyde, 1886) the alarming idea of the hero’s double 
personality. 

Oscar Wilde, like all the decayed “ Romantics ” of his tim^ sees 
only in images, not in ideas or morals, but as in a dream, “ events 
which crept %s-ith silent blood-stained feet into his brain.” Like most 
exhibitionists who find themselves pilloried, he accepted scandal not 
unwillingly, and he stayed in this country, though he might easily 
have left England between his first and second trials. Praz has a 
great deal more to say on the subject : 

The aesthetic ancestrj- of Dorian Gray has been exhaustively 
studied; it is traceable mainly to Mademoiselle de Maupin 
and A Rebours by Flaubert. The ^s•ork itself, though written 
in English, really belongs to the French school and must be 
considered a curious exotic reflection of it. At the risk of 
fatiguing the reader with one parenthesis inside another, like 
so many Chinese boxes, I should like to point out in passing 
how S^s'inbume’s influence introduced into England the French 
literarj' tendencies to which he paid homage. Through Swn- 
burne, the younger generation was initiated into the Decadent 
Movement, and continued the discover)* on its own account in 
defiance of the initiator himself, who grew more temperate 
witli age. He w*rote a parody. The Statue of John Brute (un- 
published) of that same Dorian Gray, The essence of the 
English decadent movement school is contained in the fifty odd 
jjages of Aubre)' Beardsley’s romantic novel, Under the Hill 
(published in part in The Savoy as a posthumous volume in 
1904, but the accessible volume is veiy much expurgated), in 
■which a precious style resembling tliat of the H)‘po-?Vero- 
tomachia (from the famous illustrations by Francesco 
Colonna), of -svluch Beardsley's drawings derived not merely 
ornamental motifs, but actual technical suggestions. 

The reader ■will gain a good picture of tlie mental atmosphere in 
which the decadent school of literature ■was conceived, from the 
following: 
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Of all the monstrosities that pullulate in the fiction of this 
period, Lesbians are the most popular. The Marquise dc 
Sadc, by Rachilde (1886), The Monsters of Paris and Monsieur 
V enus, the last by Rachilde, who said it was “ the most marvel- 
lous product of a byslcria which came of a paroxysm of 
chastity in a vicious millicu.” 

Here is a glimpse of a contemporary author : 

Jean Lorrain was a theoretical Sadist; his fixation was to 
give himself the airs. of a murderer: he combed his hair for- 
ward (he dyed his hair red as Baudelaire had dyed his green) 
to make his forehead look lower and to bring into greater 
prominence, what Bataillc described ns “ Ics maximillaircs 
assassins”; he was also attracted by the spectacle of the 
underworld and did his best to frequent it ns much as possible; 
and he kept always in his sitting room a livid, truncated head 
made of wax. It was a case of a virility complex in a being of 
feminine sensibility, a hysterical with homo-sexual tendencies. 
Assisted by an affectionate mother, this chronic invalid crawled 
about in the sunshine of Provence, disguised as a werewolf. 

The related sense impressions to the werewolf notion arc those of 
vampirism and also to what the French call “ faisandngc ” — a sort 
of decayed putrescence. These sense impressions are also linked to 
Nazism and destruction for destruction’s sake. Praz says that Swin- 
burne’s house was called Chaumierc de Dolmancc, from a novel by 
de Sadc, and that the avenue in the garden of the house he named 
Avenue dc Sadc. He quotes Rothcnstcin on Lautrcc ; 

He wanted to take me to an execution, he was enthusiastic 
about operations performed before clinical students, and 
pressed me to join him at the hospital. 

. Gabriellc D’Annunzio, the closest direct inspirer of the Fascist 
regime in Italy, speaks in his ll Piaccrc of the ” mouths of the tire- 
less and inc-xorablc drinkers of souls.” We have here an interesting 
link with Shaw’s obsession with both eating and killing in his 
” Caisar and Cleopatra.” The common expression among ordinary 
people is that “ the eyes arc lire windows of Uic soul.” But where 
there is a reversion from the human to the animal, there i' a corres- 
ponding reversion from the eyes to the mouth. The greatest sensoiry 
preoccupations of the animal is obviously about the mouth and food. 
At the same time, the reversion is not a straightforward return to a 
lower animal plane, but to a wor.'c and far more decayed level, to 
parasitism, vampirism and sheer destruction. Tliat explain.' the 
manifestations we have seen in our lifetime in the world of rc-xlity, 
in Germany, and in the world of the imagination in print. Hence uc 
observe that when Oscar Wilde left prison, he adopted the name of 
Sebastian Mclmoth. Tire moth is an insect, which is even a further 
step backward than the animal. It is purely parasitical, using its 
mouth to tatter our clothes and to destroy. It has thus ars a^ortalive 
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link with the notion of the vampire. Whether Wilde adoptedMelmoth 
as his name conscious!}', or unconsciously, does not matter. What is 
significant is that he did. Wliat is significant also is that the name 
Melmoth has been used in French Sadistic literature. 

Aubrey Beardsley, who was a friend of Wilde’s, died of tuber- 
culosis at Mentone, in France. He illustrated Wilde’s Salome, which 
again is an ancient tale, with head-cutting as its leading motih Praz 
writes of Beardsley’s Under the Hill as follows : 

In Under the Hill, the exquisite. Abbe Fanfreluche (Joyce, ' 
Lord Haw-Haw, it \s'ill be remembered, adopted Freulich as his 
German name) enters into the mysterious hill where dwells 
Helen, and is there imuted to a magnificent org}*. The story is 
simply an uninterrupted description of decors before which 
Fanfreluche goes Poliphilus-Iike into ecstasies — dress, hair 
“ floral witlr red roses,” decorative “ Terminal gods ” abound, 
quotations from books rare or imaginar}' (a plea for the 
domestication of the Unicorn, the Ineffable and Miraculous 
Life of the Flower of Lima, etc., etc.) and from the operas of 
Wagner. There is also a description of a ballet, rs'ith satyrs 
and shepherdesses, “The Bacchanals of Sporion,” Sporion 
being a “ tall, slim, depraved young man with a slight stoop, a 
troubled walk, an oval and impossible face, with its olive skin 
drawn tightly over the bone, stony scarlet lips, long Japanese 
eyes and a great gilt toupet. The work is oddly dedicated to 
the Cardinal Poldi Pezzoli, Nuncio to the Holy See in 
Nicaruga, by the convert, Aubrey Beardsley, a Catholic of the 
French decadent type. 

The type of Beardsley-Wilde-Shaw Romantic is devoid of any 
sense of shame, quite s'ludicd in insulting religion by offering a work 
such as Under the Hill in dedication to a Christian priest, enjoying 
thoroughly its incongruity. In the same way Shaw thinks he is con- 
ferring a favour upon the British people by heaping insults on their 
character and religious beliefs. In the same way Powell-Prcssburger 
see nothing, absolutely nothing, insulting or offensive in offering the 
British people at'war “ The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp,” in 
which the enemy is commiserated with and the Englishman made a 
fool of, or in using the background of Canterbury to fell the tale 
of a de Sade-Bcardsley-Wilde decayed h-pe of mayor in a high posi- 
tion suffering from a variant of tlic vampire complex, or in openly 
insulting the British in “ A Matter of Life and Death.” 

Praz traces out many unsavoury episodes to show that even at 
that time, long before the establishment of Nazidom in Germany, 
diseased pcirersions were being propagated in the real world — and 
in London. The differences, however, between ourselves and the 
Germans is that here the social organism was healthy enough to 
purge itself of the disease, whilc'^in Germany the elements of 
unhealth drove out and destroyed whatever little sanity and nor- 
mality there was. Praz ■writes : 
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Certain scandals about London ■whicb ivere revealed by The 
Pall Mall Gazette in the issues of July 6lh, 7th, 8th and 10th, 
1885,- in a series of articles entitled “The Maiden Tribute of 
Modern Babylon,” in which were exposed the results of an 
enquiry into youthful prostitution in London. “ Padded rooms 
for the purpose of stifling the cries of the tortured victims of 
lust and brutality are familiar enough on the Continent ” were 
quoted in Le Temps, in Figaro and in book form by Dentin in a 
literal translation in the same year as Le Scandales dc 
Londres^ devoile par le Pall Mall Gazette. There were German 
. translations also. (Trust the Germans to pounce on anything 
like this.) In the issue of September 18th of that year, in the 
paper Le Succes, Villiers de ITsle-Adam dealt with Le 
Sadisme Anglais, an article which was reprinted later in 
Histoires Insoliles and in Nouveau Contes Crucls. The articles 
in The Pall Mall Gazette had reminded dc I’lsle-Adam of a 
conversation which he had in the spring of the same 5 'car with 
“ two young and celebrated English litterateurs,” who affcclcd 
to despise the frivolous nature of French libertinism. 

The two English w’riters are alleged to have told de ITslc-.Adam 
how much more efficiently the cults of perversion were allegedly 
practised in secret and well hidden English castles than in France. 
Praz deduces from the evidence that one of these writers may rvcll 
have been Wilde. As to Le Sadisme Anglais, it is an old Continental 
custom to saddle England with culls that really have their roots and 
fount on the Continent, as the long line of practitioners and ex- 
ponents, from Rabelais to de Sade and beyond to Baudelaire and 


Flaubert, amply testifies. 

’■Praz goes deeply into many things that arc far too wicked and 
perverse to be reproduced here, but which he himself quotes in the 
original French in order to make it less accessible to the com- 
monality. We have only given the barest, the most colourless hint 
of what really went on at the time that Dorian Gray was being 
written. The reader, however, may be interested in one more quota- 
tion as showing not only the genesis of Dorian Gray, hut aho the 
parallel and more or less conlemporar)' inspiration of Shaw < 
Ga:sar and Cleopatra', for it must be remembered that Mr. Sliaw wa^ 
a young man in his pristine prime then, lapping up cvciything and 
breathing the literary' atmosphere of the period : 

A contemporarj- of Swinburne, Arthur 0-Shaughnc^y 
(1844-1881) (a countryman of Shaw s it is significant to note), 
in his Epic of Women (1870), parades before us a procession 
of Fatal Women, instruments of perdition to mankind ; L%c, 
the wife of Hephrestus. Clcopalra.-Salomc. Helen. And follow- 
ing the e.x-amplc of Baudelaire and Swinburne he wrote .n 
poem. To a Young Murderess, m which recur the delirious 
accents of Swinburne’s Sadistic maniacs . ^ 
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“ Will you not slay me? Stab me, yea, somehow, 

Deep in the heart : say some foul word at last 
And let me hate you as I love you now. 

Oh, tvould I might but see you turn and cast 
That false fair beauty that you e'en shall lose 
That crooked loathly viper / shall bruise. 

Through all eternity \" 

In another passage; O'Sliaughnessy professes his love for 
“the passion, of purple Nero,” a romantic “purple patch” 
■which has no'vv become commonplace. 

In both Dorian Gray and in Shaw’s Ccesar and Cleopatra we see 
clear e\’idence of contemporary influence. We begin to see where 
Sha-w’s expression, “ the passion of humanity,” came from. If in 
the Shavian system of thought, good is as good as evil, and great- 
ness is the same as pettiness, peevishness, Sadism and miserliness, 
Ave can readily understand how “ the passion of purple Nero ” came 
to be mixed up with “ the passion of humanity ” in Shaw’s mind. It 
is quite easy when you have picked out the threads and sorted out 
the strands. 

From out of that putrescent slime, which we had hoped had been 
cleansed and forgotten, one of the leading film companies of 
America, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer fished out The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, to' turn into film, for the benefit of millions of people (not 
mere thousands, as in 1890). The script, quite tvell and factually 
translated for film purposes, was by Lewin, Avbilc the decadent 
atmosphere was authentically conveyed by the producer, Pandro S: 
Berman, who chose to make the film in the now fashionable decadent 
semi-literary style made popular by Sacha Guitr)% of illustrated 
word-coramentar)^ 

Tlje title of both the story and the film is of the essence of 
decayed, disruptive Romanticism. It is not about life itself, about a 
living man, but of a picture, the portrait of a man in oils. Life is 
not primary', but the representation or imitation of life in one of the 
art forms is primary, Avhile life becomes secondary, according to this 
decadent and materialist valuation. 

The film opens in London in 1886 rvith a sub-title quoting from 
Omar Khayyam, “ I myself am Heaven and Hell,” which is very' apt 
in N-iew of what follows, though there is considerably more of Hell 
in the film than Heaven. In a jingling hansom cab Lord Henry 
Wooton is reading Les Plaisirs da Mai. The speaking commen- 
tary tells that “lie loves to exercise a subtle influence on the lives of 
all.” That 'that subtle influence is exercised exclusively on the side 
of Avickedness is only made explicit in the unfolding of the film. He 
is on'his Avay to sec Basil Halhvard. the painter, and as the cabman 
m.ay have to Avail a Avhilc. Lord Henry tosses the book he was 
reading. The Pleasures of Evil, Avitli an air of insolent contempt, to 
the cabman. 
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The character of Lord Henrj* Wooton is that of the devil, the 
Mephislopheles who eventually persuades Dorian Gray to barter 
away goodness for youth, pleasure, experience, and knowledge. 
Dorian is giving his last silling to the painter Basil Hallward, and 
he wishes he might stay as youthful as the portrait for ever. Dorian 
regrets that the picture ■ivill .remain fresh and young while he him- 
self grows older and uglier. Reversing the position in his mind in 
the familiar manner of paradox he expresses a wish that the portrait 
might do his growing old and ugly and that he himself might remain 
young for ever. Lord Henry', tlic provocateur, tells Dorian that the 
sculptured cat there is one of the 73 deities of Ancient Egypt and 
might grant him his wish. There is an earlier incident in which 
Lord Henry' discusses the portrait with the painter, Hallward. Will 
he exhibit it? The painter replies emphatically that he ^s'ill not — he 
has put too much of himself into it. Lord Henry asserts that 
intellect destroys the heaiity of any face. (Paradox again.) Hall- 
ward, in refutation, reads and quotes the Life of Buddha, (A 
curious sidelong expression of the current decadent antipatliy 
towards Christianity.) Lord Henry' is extremely suave and “smart" 
all through the film, with his contemptuous, cxiiihilionist, para- 
doxical conversation. For instance; 

“A life of deception is absolutely necessary to a happy 
marriage.” 

Nothing could be more phoney and untrue than tiiat, but it is 
quite good enough for the Decadents. Again: 

“ You shouldn’t go in for philanthropy 
a philosophy to which many Shavians have been truly faithful, and 
as if suiting the example to the word. Lord Henry spot.s a Inittcrfly 
on the wing and chases it. He .scatters his pliilosopiiic gems a« he 
goes along. 

“The aim of life is sclf-dcvclopmcnt — to realise Nature Jicr- 
fcctly — to give reality to every dream.” 

The aim of life, you see, is not the happiness of others but of .'^clf. 
And as to realising Nature perfectly — what sort of Nature, niiinml 
nature or human nature? And is reality to he given to both dreams 
and nightmares with equal facility? 

Cliatting awav with measured case. Lord Henry eventually c.itd-.cs 
the butterfly and transfixc-s it with a pin, upon the .■^culptiin'in.ody 
of a woman. The implied symbolism is crystal cic.nr. .So is the 
obsession with insccl.s, moths and butternics in O.-c-ar WildrV con- 
.sciousness. The symbolism of the butterfly and tlic woman being 
transfixed together i.« highly suggestive of the known scxu.al senre 
processes of the Sadist mentality. Talking away airily with pre- 
tcnliou.s poise. Lord Henrv' continues with his patter and boa mo.'s : 

“Be afraid of nothing.” 
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“Always is a drwdful word. Women are fond of it. They 
try to make a passion last for ever.” 

“I never take off my hat except out of doors.” 

(Deliberate nose-thumbing at respectful beha\'iour.) 
“When one loses one’s youth, one loses everything.” 

(See Shaw’s Back to Methuselah and J. M. Barry’s 
Peter Pan, who ^vanted always to be a little boy who 
never gre\s' up.) 

And Dorian replies : 

“To remain young. I’d give my soul for that.” 

He does. Notice also the French construction of that sentence. A 
little later, Dorian Gray, clearly dominated by the philosophy 
of abandonment proclaimed by Lord Henry, fired by the taunt to 
dare to live, dare to experience all, and wth the notion that the 
only way to fight temptation is by not fighting it and making a 
Vichy pact with it, Dorian makes his way to “ The Two Turtles ” 
public-house, in the East End. The snow is falling as beautiful 
Sybil Vane sings “Little Yellow Bird.” 

I like you, little yellow bird. 

But I love my freedom too, 

So goodbye little yellotc bird, 

I would rather brave the cold, 

, In a leafless tree, than a prisoner be. 

In a cage of gold. 

Again, the negative de Sade view of the world. There is no 
escape from eHl,- which is everjwhere and all-embracing. ‘ The 
alternatives, the cold leafless tree and the prison-cage of gold, are 
both evils of a different kind. 

In her dressing room, Sybil Vane looks longingly at a picture on 
the wall of a shining Knight, Sir Tristram, her beau ideal. Dorian 
Gray, bribing the stage door-keeper, gains admittance and asks 
Sybil to sing “Little Yellow Bird” for him. She sings, but refuses 
the money he offers her for singing. As Dorian Gray leaves, he 
meets Sybil’s mother at the other end of the corridor. She apolo- 
gises to him for Sybil’s alleged bad manners in refusing the money 
and takes it from him herself, with a wink to the doorman as Dorian 
departs, almost with an air of a procuress. This is fundamentally 
the same as in Shaw’s Pygmalion-, when the dustman Dolittle asks 
for money from the Professor for his daughter's ser\-ices. In other 
words, there is no honesty, no such thing as the tender paternal or 
maternal instincts or pride in children in the world. That’s all 
bourgeois bunk. In Shaw’s and Wilde’s philosophy, 'as among the 
poorer parents of Japan, parent to child relationships are on a 
strict cash basis — nothing else. 
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Dorian admires Sybil Vane for a fortnight and visits her often in 
her dressing room. Sybil’s sailor brother arrives home, dark in 
countenance and cavernous of jaw. He looks with jealous eye at the 
back view of Dorian Gray, seated at the piano playing the Chopin 
Prelude dedicated to the French Lesbian, George Sand. Sybil is 
puzzled by the music. “ It’s not happy.” “ Perhaps it’s because he 
feels his youth slipping away from him.” Tiicj- kiss. 

Throughout these sequences and later, the “helpless p.awn 5 of 
fate” motif seems to be strongly underlined and emphasised. King 
Arthur’s knight. Sir Tristram, is often referred to. To do battle against 
all evil is their knightly vow. The name, Tristram, is very like 
the name, Trisl, in “ Captain Fury,” meaning sad. In this particular 
millica it has the opposite connotation to knightly chivalry and 
is more closely linked to de Sade. Which is only in keeping with 
the habit of paradox among all Romantics. 

Dorian fetches Sybil a canary in a cage, as if in some symbolic 
reference to imprisonment. He meets Lord Ffcniy again, who say.« : 

“To regain one’s youth, one only needs to repeat one’s 
follies.” 

Again, baiting the bourgeois. Again, the distinctly French con- 
struction of the sentence. When he hears that Dorian and Sybil ore 
in love with each other and that they arc going to gel marrictl. Lord 
Henry will have none of it. As in Shaw’s “ Ca-sar and C!cop.atra,” no 
wedding bells and no babies in Oscar Wilde’s pattern of the 
Universe. No fear. Not on your life. Not gory likely. Lord 
Henry explains with Mephistophclian precision that since Sybil is 
so much in love, there is no need to marry her. He pours into 
Dorian’s car the technique for her seduction. Dori-an should invite 
her to hi.s, Dorian’s house, and then when it is time for her to go 
home, he will tell her to stay and will plead that he cannot do with- 
out her. She will obviously demur and then be will cxcti'c him-clf 
from seeing her home by saying be hates goodbyes. Then, when 
sitting at the piano playing Chopin’s Prelude to George Sand, he 
will call out nonchalantly “Let yourself out, won’t you,’’ pretending 
to show complete indifTcrctice to her. 

Dorian carries out Lord Henry's prescription to the letter — and it 
works. Trapped by her lover in this way. Sybil does not pa," the 
test of virginal innocence and is then upbraided by Dorian in a 
letter in which he says the match is off and he will never sec her 
again. Jlcphisto Lord Henry and Faust Dorian have both done 
their work well — extremely well. 

Dorian takes a look at his portr.ait, now hung in hi' reception 
room and is appalled to find that lines of cruelty round the mouth 
have now appeared, and he fears that the change may be noticed 
by others. He therefore t.akcs it to the lop of the house whirJi wa» 
formerly his own nursery and playroom. Tiierc he places the 
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picture among the dusty relics of his youthful boyhood. The man- 
ser\’ant who helps him to do this is discharged so that he may not 
tell the tale. 

Suffering from ovenvhelming self-pity (it is impossible to 
describe the emotion as remorse), Dorian sits down to express his 
second thoughts in another letter to Sybil Vane, in which he says 
that he will marry her. Scarcely has he done this than Lord Henry 
Wooton admits himself into Dorian’s presence to enjoy the exquisite 
opportunity of watching Dorian’s reaction to the nerrs tliat Sybil 
Vane has committed suicide. Lord Henry brushes aside Dorian’s 
contrition and tells him he should be proud of his achievement. No 
w'oman had ever celebrated him. Lord Henry, by committing suicide 
for love of him. On the question of remorse and suffering, he 
expatiates thus : 

“Men represent the triumph of mind over morals.” 

That indeed is the typical pseudo-intellectual of today speaking. 
And further : 

“ Think with the Liberals and dine isuth the Tories.” 

The suggestible Dorian Gray accepts his triumph in the Sybil 
Vane affair in the right spirit. The tragedy is covered up to save 
Dorian any unpleasant consequences, and he goes on in his career 
in the manner in which he has been initiated by the serpent•^vise 
Lord Henry-. The favourite sport of this precious pair, when they are 
not at their proper vocation of indulging pleasures of their own 
devising, is to conduct super-clever conversation among society to 
annoy decent-minded people. The correct description of this citizen- 
baiting pastime can be given in French : pour epater le bourgeois. 

The fact that this is French, and the cult of which it is an 
expression is also French, is no accident. De Sade was not only its 
principal exponent but also its philsopher, that is, he did what 
the later Wilde-Shaw. school did, invented reasons for justifying 
what any sane-minded person can see is utterly lacking in reason or 
rightness. 

Coming back to the film, we are shown a gathering of high society 
folk where we hear a lot of whispered scandal about the private life 
of Dorian Gray, scandal which is clearly of the kind that was 
levelled at Oscar Wilde at the lime. The commentator says : 

“ He always had the look of one unspotted from the world.” 

“ But people whispered that Dorian frequented low dens in 
the distant parts of Whitechapel.” 

“ As he passed, women who had been connected with him 
paled.” 

' “ Clubmen stared and whispered.” 

Then ne see Dorian repairing to a drink and dope den in Blue- 
gate Fields. He passes through this dark and dismal sink of iniquity 
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and a door at the further end is opened by a grotesque, malformed 
creature of the Dr. Goebbcis and ve see Dorian ascending liie 
stairs to what are implicitly indicated as far more delectable 
pastimes than those actually displa)'cd to the audience, but touched 
upon by the revelations in the contemporary Pall Mall Gazelle. 

Returning home, Dorian retires to the top of the house, which was 
once his nursery, where he now keeps l)is portrait in secret, and 
where he makes secret visits to contemplate the cfTect of hi« 
monstrous “ pleasures,” not upon his own bodily frame, but upon 
his portrait. A very convenient arrangement — to appear to the world 
unsullied by your misdeeds and to pass the buck to a portrait that, 
somehow, assumes the physical penalties for your sins. 

The niece of the painter of Dorian’s picture, Gladys Hallward. 
falls in love with Dorian. One day he goes downstairs to find 
Gladys seated at the piano, playing “ Little Yellow Bird,” from the 
copy of the music upon which Basil Hallward. her uncle, had drawn 
Sybil Vane’s picture at Dorian’s party. In this scene the symbol of 
the statued Eg)’plian cat is endlessly emphasised. 

Gladys tells Dorian she will never believe any evil she hears about 
him. She says : 

” If you had some great trouble, I’d want to share it with 
you.” 

Dorian places a necklace of rubies significantly round her neck. 
Anyone who has studied tliis degraded form of so-called love will 
recognise this act as a symbolic substitute for beheading, the jewels 
representing drops of blood. Gladys’ friend. David, is seen coming 
downstairs from the top door where, apparently, he was unable to 
gain access to the nursciy. David asks : 

“ What do you keep up there? ” 

“ Skeletons of inquisitive guests.” answens Dorian. 

On his thirty-eighth birthday, Dorian experiences a strange scn'c 
of fear. He passes Hallward in a fog. Later, Hallward arrive^ .at 
Dorian’s house, explaining that he is going to catch the night train 
to Paris. It is only just eleven o’clock. (Remember the repeated A’.".ri 
obsession with “The Elcvcntli Hour.”) Hallward. trv-ing to s.nvc 
Dorian, tells of the sort of thing people arc saying about him. 
Dorian. He speaks about a cerl.ain boy who had been Dorian’s 
friend, who had committed suicide, and asks : 

“ Wliy arc your friendships so fatal? ’’ 

And Dorian replies, coldly and contemptuously. “ .'im I my 
broilicr’s keeper?” 

To which Hallward returns: “Still, a man can be judged 
by the effect he has upon his friends." 
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And he goes_ on to tell that a certain Lord’s wife had made a 
terrible confession, inferring that Dorian was deeply involved in the 
matter. Dorian makes a deprecating gesture. 

“ Is it true? ” Hallward wants to know, but meeting the blank 
countenance of Dorian he sees he wll never get the truth that way. 
" I could only answer if I could see your soul.” 

A sneer lights upon Dorian’s face : 

“ Then you shall see it — ^it is your own handiwork.” Thus Dorian 
m^es Hallward, the painter of the portrait, the scapegoat for the 
crimes he liimself has committed. He leads the way upstairs for 
Hallward to see the portrait. Dorian \nthdraws the veil from the 
picture. Dorian keeps throwing a dagger at his desk, right in the 
centre of a heart drawn upon it. Hallward starts back at the foulness 
and horror depicted, a moral lepros)’ eating away at the youth 
which was once young Dorian Gray. It is Basil Hallward’s painting. 
There is his signature still- He sits down on a chair, almost limp. 

*■ This is monstrous — ^^vhat does it mean? ” 

Dorian replies : “ I made a wish to remain for ever young 
and that the portrait might do the growing old for me. My 
w’ish was granted. The portrait destroyed me.” 

Hallward is deeply disturbed and says ; “ Do you know how 
to pray, Dorian? ” 

Dorian. “ It is too late, Basil. Do you think I haven’t 
tried? ” 


Basil : 
wool.” 


“ Tliough your sins be as scarlet- they shall be as 


Dorian starts ruminating within himself : “ Gladys must 
never know of this.” 

But if Hallward leaves that nursefj” alive, she will know. He feels 
himself suddenly like a hunted animal. Hale, terror, despair, grip 
him. Dorian grasps the dagger he was playing with a moment ago 
and stabs the painter with ferocious fur)', in full view of tlie 
audience (in distinct contravention of the Hays code). Then the 
lamp swings dangerously from the criling with the rhythm of a 
clock pendulum, above a child’s nursery rhyme, “ Little Boy Blue, 
come blow up your horn.” The hand in the portrait drips with 
blood. 

Here we have again a variant of the lime concept in another form 
which is to be found in all Sadistic minds. Time is sometimes linked 
to age, sj'mbolically with Father Time holding a sickle. Here the 
symbols are time as a lamp swinging like a clock pendulum linked 
to the memory of an infant state instead of age. and^the murderous 
dagger instead of a sickle. Notice also how the mind of Dorian, 
like the Nazi mind, works. “ I ” made a wish. “ I ’ commit all the 
crimes under the sun, but “ You ” have to die for them. Heads I 
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yari, tails you lose. That is the type of “ reasoning,” a mixture of 
^ind criminality that condemned millions to 
the horrors of torture and wanton execution in our contemporajy 
history. This is the type of mixture that we are ofTcred from the 
shores of sunny California, where nature is most’ beautiful, most 
bounteous and most generous with the fruits of the earth. 

Dorian thinks up an alibi. No one has heard him come in. He 
puts on his coat and hat and creeps out of the house. He then rincs 
the bell and an awakened servant appears, to let him in. Dorian 
casually asks the lime, so that it may be imprinted on the man’s 
mind. He goes upstairs to bed. 

Next morning Dorian sends a letter to a friend, who arrives at 
Dorian’s bouse with a countenance troubled and fearful, as if he 
were coming to face his executioner. Dorian calmly tells him the 
dilemma in which he, Dorian, finds himself, and the friend, who is 
apparently an anatomist of some distinction, is blackmailed by 
Dorian into agreeing to dispose of Hallward’s body, when Dorian 
threatens to reveal some past unmentionable indiscretions to his 
fiancee. 

Throughout this film, most of the wickedness, tlie Sadistic 
pleasures, the covering up. is skilfully implied by the commentator, 
and their true nature is infused into the picture by means of profuse 
symbolisations of actions, objects and dialogue. The search for the 
missing Hallward is now depicted by Dorian becoming engaged to 
Gladys Hallward and joining in the search for her uncle. We 
gather they have searched in London, searched in Paris, and the 
police arc, as usual, helpless. The suavity of Dorian’.* behaviour, his 
apparent concern for the grief and loss snfTercd by Glady.«. slurs 
ov'cr the true nature of his crime. The porlmil has home the hnini 
of his evil deeds and there is not a trace or a mark upon his own 
face to betray his corruption. Alw.ays suave and polished and utterly 
guiltless in appearance. While cvciy normal action he performs is 
normal in form, it is loathsome in substance. 

Affianced and married, as it were, over the de.ad body of her 
uncle, Dorian Gray can find relief and relaxation in the grief .and 
anxiety of liis bride. Grief, not joy. is the essence of their nupfiab. 
He finds constant entertainment in watching the face of his wife, .as 
hope after hope lias to be abandoned. Blasting the hopes of derent 
people by calculated cruelty is already one of iiis fine arts. When 
be proposed to Gladys it. was round a large dinner t.able, where .a 
number of people were seated. Somebody says that Dorian ought to , 
get married. And out of the blue, Dorian looks at Gladys, seated next 
to her devoted friend. David, and asks her to many- him. Dorian 
fully savours the fine aroma of Davids dism.ay and shame .at being 
so affronted, as the foolish Gladys eagerly accepts. All the world 
loves a lover, but ibis sort of love sends a shudder of shame down 
the spine of normal people. 
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Les Plaisirs du Mai,” and the shades, of the devdlish Marquis 
preside over the smallest action of this scion of the Sadist cults. 
Meanwhile, the sailor brother of Sybil Vane is still searching for 
Dorian to avenge the death of his sister. He traces him through a 
visit to Bluegate Fields. An artist sitting there, under the influence 
of drink or dop^ or both, draws a portrait of Dorian Gray as Dorian 
passes. ^ Something is missing from that picture. The artist smiles 
portendously and draws a gallows round the sketch. This, of course, 
has no moral significance. The glorifying of eril and hating ever)** 
body malignantly is the mark of the initiated to these cults, as the 
dialogue at this point plainly shows. This is only a chance for the 
artist to set the sailor on Dorian’s track. Dorian is 'caught up by 
the sailor, and when accused of the crime that happened twenty 
years before, Dorian, calm and poised as ever, rather mildly ex- 
postulates and shows his face to the light from the street lamp. He 
asks : 

“ How old do you think I am? ” 

“ About- twenty-two,” answers the sailor, and lets him go. 

Frustrated, the sailor returns to the den at Bluegate Fields, and 
there the Beardsley type artist laughs uproariously at Dorian’s 
get-away. “ Trventy-trvo ! Why, Dorian has looked twenty-two for 
the last twenty years.” He prints the name of Dorian’s estate upon 
the wall for the sailor to read and watches the sailor’s reaction with 
gleeful anticipation. The sailor disappears into the darkness. 

Dorian is entertaining a shooting party at his estate. Here, again, 
tlic nature of the parly is sjunbolical. It is an image of the world 
as believed in by Sadists. There are those who shoot, and those who 
may be shot with impunity. Our indispensable Lord Henry Wooton 
is, of course, present to point the moral and adorn the tale. 

One of the parly, aiming at what he thinks is a deer, shoots and 
kills a man. There is consternation, not at the tragedy, but because 
“ it spoils the day’s sport.” Says Lord Henp* : “ It wouldn’t look 
well to go on.” Dorian satisfies himself that it is the sailor who has 
thus been conveniently disposed of. Tliis incident happens entirely 
as if in a dream. We are never shown how the sailor got within 
shooting range, or how he got there at all. But we do knots' that it 
is convenient for the Sadist mind to have the forces of rclribulion 
put Urns out of mind. The police are baffled — as usual. 

Now please observe how the film ends and how the minds of both 
Dorian Gray and Adolf Hitler worked in perfect unison, tlie one^ in 
literature and the other in the real world. Soon after the shooting 
party, at which Dorian escaped retribution, but only temporarily (as 
Hiller had done so often before the final pay-off). Dorian announces 
he will be going away, and leaves a letter addressed to his wafe, 
Gladys, saying that he will be leaving her. Thu?, as in Shaw s plav, 
“ Cmsar and Cleopatra,” the man marries a woman, not to live with 
her, but to leave her. You marry, not as the Bible says, to cleave 
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unto her ” and to experience joy, increase and the bringing forth of 
new life, but always with only thoughts of death and murder and 
destruction uppermost in your consciousness. That is how Dorian 
Gray' married Gladys Hallu'ard, though her friend and guardian 
had been murdered by his hand only a little while before. Tlierc 
was no question of normal consummation in new life in that hind of 
marriage, any more than there was a thought of normal marriage in 
the mind of Adolf Hitler when he married Eva Braun while the ruins 
and shambles of Berlin were falling about their heads, and when 
they were both at the very last minute before their own demise. .And 
note, in both these marriages the exhibitionist streak in the minds of 
the Sadist demanded an audience. There was such an audience at 
the wedding in the burning Chancellery, and when Dorian Gray dies 
he, too, must have all his “ friends ” around him to watch the pro- 
ceedings as he stabs at the filthy portrait in the frame, and as he 
stabs it, he himself drops to the floor and dies. Dead, he a.ssumcs the 
corruption, the decay and the moral filth formerly depicted upon the 
portrait, while the portrait returns to its normal appearance as when 
it was painted. 

And thus died Hitler, reduced to carrion in the flesh, but carried 
as a picture in the minds of millions of Sadists in Germany today. 
To live on as a picture? To live on to return to torment the world 
again? 

Before you answer that question, ask yourself one more: What i.s 
Britain doing with films like “ Cajsar and Cleopatra,” “ Blimp,” and 
“A Matter of Life and Death”? Dispelling the spectre of Nazism 
from the minds of the world’s peoples or perpetuating it and keeping 
it alive? What is America doing to cure the mental ills of the world? 
Is “The Picture of Dorian Gray” a contribution to world sanity? 
Is the denigration of a section of British sociefy likely to make for 
friendship between the American and the British nation? But 
“Dorian Gray” is only one of hundreds of films, both British and 
American, that arc sowing the subconscious seeds of Nazi disruption. 
Take as one other flagrant example Samuel Goldwyn’s “The 
Princess and the Pirate,” which, judging from the title and from the 
leading star. Bob Hope, you would think is just a harmless panto- 
mime entertainment. 

At the end of the war in 1919, America offered the whole irorld, 
then distracted and tortured, a vision of hope, life and brisk cheer 
in her films, while it was Germany of the \lTimar Bcpublie that gnyc 
us the future pattern of Nazidom in “Tlic Cabinet of Dr. Cni!g.iri.” 
At the end of the war against the Nazis, thanks to Mr. Goldwym it 
is America’s olficc to olfer us a film as vicious in its sleep-walking 
Sadism, as fcclinglcss and ns paradoxical as anything ever put down 
on paper or photographed on film by the Germans in 1919. It i‘ 
America which ofiers us in Goldwyns The Princc== nno th.c 
Pirate ” an inn called “ The Bucket of Blood." with an .actual l.ur^,e; 
suspended outside through which “blood drips upon pas'crs-bi. a 
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town in which murder is permitted under licence, a place where no 
legality exists, where no man’s life or property is secure, where you 
see men knocked on the head for no reason at all, and other men 
are stopped and robbed by footpads in the streets, where a woman 
screams from an upstairs windows,' as an ogre-like ape-man 
approaches her in a mood of rape and no one comes to her aid, 
rvhere human heads are cut off and then reduced chemically to the 
size ,of walnuts, where one of the rascally, arbitrary', murderous 
rulers of the community, as villainous as any Streicher, is a man 
with a hook w’here iris right hand used to be. On this island town, 
the law’ of human social life is paradoxically reversed, w’hen we sec 
the man, the active principle, asleep in a boat, while the woman, the 
passive, the one who should be the cherished and the protected, is 
the active one, tugging and sweating at the oars, while the sleeper 
sleeps in the boat. In this town every man is at daggers drawn with 
every other, and a soft-brained idiot (played by Walter Brennan) 
is more astute than anybody, where everything that could possibly 
happen in a horrible nightmare happens, -where, indeed, everything 
that ever happened in the nightmare regime of Nazidom actually did 
happen. 

America, whither goest thou? And what hope is there for the 
world if films like these arc passed without check? The people 
responsible for making such films have thrown down a challenge to 
you, to me, to all of us, and to the unborn generations yet to come. 
If Democracy means anything at all, it means that each of us, all 
of us, are responsible for what is being done on our behalf. We 
■exercise a great measure of choice in every' aspect of our lives. We 
try to get a job, a home, clothing, food, and opportunities for our 
fainilies as good and as beautiful as the maximum use of our oppor- 
tunities will alloAV.’ Freshness, cleanliness, health, harmony arid 
self-respect are the marks of a good citizen’s home. If we li\x in 
towns, the sewerage and dust-bins are taken care of by lire munici- 
pality. The basis of our family and social life is, or should be, 
soundness, goodness, responsibility and reliability through and 
through. 

Imagine, therefore, on the plainest common sense basis, the folly 
we commit in allornng or encouraging, or merely tolerating, any 
soiling or rotting of the supreme essence of mankind- — llie human 
spirit. The human mind, the human spirit, the human soul, the 
human intelligence — ^it does not matter what you call it — is what 
makes a person tick. If we are good human beings, we shall chose 
always what is good in both physical and mental sustenance, and the 
bad — both physical ,and mental — ^^vill be put behind us, as Christ, 
in.his temptation, rejected the suggestions of Satan. 

The era of atomic power has speeded the urgency to re-cast our 
thinking on all matters relating to rnery form of presenta- 
tion. from school primers to West End stage plays, from newspapers 
to the cinema and the teler-ised film. X'l c may well regard the nms 
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trinity — atomic power, rocket propulsion and telerision — vrith awe, 
not with awesomencss and immobility, but with purpose and 
determination. The greater the power — material or cultural — the 
greater the knowledge and responsibility required for its use and 
control. 

Let us, therefore, reflect upon the sort of men vve must breed for 
this new age of instantaneous televised communication. We arc 
groundlings no longer. We shall need the virtues of Heaven itself 
to live even safely. Discretion, if not fear, must burr)' our efforts to 
hold in check those evil-minded men who arc not even aware that 
* they are evil; men who, living among us and with us in our lown.s 
and cities, might, in a moment, eliminate us all — good people and 
bad alike. 

The Sadists, as we have seen in this book, arc always mightily 
concerned with time. They sing about time, and pray for time, and 
gloat over time in all kinds of symbolisations. Time is what Hitler 
needed (but didn’t get) to win his war. Time is wJiat the Sadists wlio 
have survived Hitler cannot, and must not get, for in this atomic 
age there is no such thing as time — hardly such a thing as space. 
Are we mentally prcparecT for this unprecedented revolution in the 
history of mankind? Arc we to sit placidly, aggrcsscc fashion, 
Munich fashion, Nazi-Soviet Pact fashion, to let the propagation of 
evil thoughts and evil deeds itiultiply and flourish in our midst, 
nay, right in our homes on the television screen? Or shall we each 
take a hand in strangling the viper before it can wriggle? 
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